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Fore word 



|This edition is the' first biennial ^report of Projections of Education Statistics. This publication 
provides projections of statistics for elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher 
education and includes statistics on enrollments, graduate$, # t<jaehcrs, and Expenditures for the period of 
1979-80 to 1988-89! The projections in this edition supersede those shown in the Projections of 
.Education Statistics tq 1986-87 % 1978 cdkion. | ' 

'he projections in this edit i'oa are revisions based on an dgc-specific enrollment model and econo- 
mc:riq models. The enrollment model uses population estimates and projections and estimates of 
agq-specific.cnrollrnent obtainedfrom the BUreau of the Censius. The econometric models use forecasts 
of exogenous variable;* obtained from Data Resources, Inc.'sj Macro-EcononVic Forecasting Model of 
the U.S. Economy. . * , i ' . .* • 

For most of the series in this publication^high, intermediate* a^dTfew altcrnativeprojections arc 
presented. These are. based on three ajtcrnative'sets' of explicitly stated'a^mptionsJ Although the 
intermediate projections are the "preferred" set of projections,' the hrgh and low alternative^; supply a 
fange of possible future outcomes. v | 
; , A summary of these projections is available separately in;; 
Education. 1968-69 to 1988-89. ' V- 
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. The Projections of Education Statistics to 1988 : 89 was prepared by the National Center for 
Education Statistics(NCES) in tbfcDivision of Statistical Services under the supervision ofNancy-JanJ 
■ Stubbs. Assistant Administrate^ Statistical Services, and Forrest W. Harrison, Statisticaflnforma- 
tion Branch, Chief. 



Project Director Martin M: K^tokel and Associate Project Director Dcbra E. Gerald were responsi- 
ble for the development and preparation o, the report. Patricia L. Kuch prepared the chapteron 
, expenditures of educational institutions and assisted Warren Dahlstrom in preparation of the chapter 
\ on student charges by institutions of higher education. Lorainc C. Simpson was responsible Tor the 
development and verification of statistical tables. \ 

In addition to reviewing portions of the report,. William A. Combs was responsible for the develop- 
ment of the computerized interactive forecasting system Used to produce enrollment projections- 
William Fetters assisted in the development of the methodology and assumption sections; and Eugene 
- P McLoone assisted in methodological development in the area of expenditures and student charges 
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Highlights 




If present trends continue, decreases can be expected in; 

• Enrollment in ali regular public and private elementary and secondary scHools 
—From 47.6 millionin 1978 to 45.0 million in 1988: 

• Enrollment in institutions of higher education: 

—From 11.3 million in 1978 to 11.0 million in 1988. 

^ v 

• High School graduates from all public and private secondary schools: 
—From 3.1 million in 1977-78 to 2.7 million in 1988-89. 

• Bachelor's degrees granted by institutions of higher education: 
—From 921,000 in 1977-78 to 892,000 in 1988-89. 



• Full-time-equivalent instructional staff for resident courses in institutions of higher education: 
—From 597,000 in 1978 to 557,000 in 1988. , 



and increases can be expected in: 



/ 
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• Full-time-equivalent teachers in all regular public and private elementary and secondary schools 
- —From 2,460.000* in 1978 to 2,501,000 in 1988. ' 

• Total expenditures of all regular public and private elementary and secondary schools: [ ^ 
— From ltfo.0 billion in 1978-79 to 1 14.6 billion in 1988-89 (in 1978-79 dollars). 



• Total expenditures of insj|tutions of higher education: 

—From 55.0 billion in W8-79 to 60.7 billion in 1988-89 (in 1978-79 



1 dollars). 
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Introduction 



Guide to the Publication 

. This is the 15th edition of Projections which pro- 
vides a consistent' set of projections fof most key 
education statistics. 

Projections contains a variety of tables, charts, 
and n^rr^tive presenting enrollment, teacher, gradu- 
ate and expenditure data for the past 1 1 years and 
projections for the next 10 years. 

The tables and charts in each chapter are preceded 
by a narrative detailing inclusions &od exclusions of 
the statistical universe for each series, the basic 
assumptions and methodology underlying the pro- 
jections, the rationale for selecting the methodology 
and assumptions used, and caveats that sjiould be 
considered in using individual projections. 

The footnotes to the tables provide published 
sipurccs of the data (usually NCES surveys) and ref- 
erences to tables and other information in the appen-" 
dixes. 

Appendix A gives detailed technical explanations 
of methods useo^ in developing projections; appendix 
B states the assumptions underlying the projections; 
appendfx C contains estimation methods; appendix 
D - classification of degrees by field of study; appen- 
dix E is a glossary of terms; and appendix ^tontains 
tables of population projections and other tables of 
data used in making projections. 

Tabic' 1 and figure 1 show summaries of percent 
changes from 1968-69 to 1978-79 and from 1978- 
79 to 1988-89 for most key statistics. 

Changes in This Edition 

This is the first edition of Projections published on 
a biennial basis. The projections in this publication 
'supcrsede'thosc in Projections of Education Statis- 
tics to 1986-87. 

A biennial cycle was selected in order to allow for 
increased coverage, analysis, and model develop- 
ment. As a result, this publication includes projec- 



tions ofthe following statistics that were not included 
in previous editions: (1) nur$ery and kindergarten 
enrollment by age and sex; (2) enrollment in institu- 
tions of higher education by age, sex, and attendance 
status; (3) enrollment in institutiohsof higher educa- 
tion by sex, attendance status and level enrolled of 
students, and by type and control of institution; (4) 
full-time-eqniyalent enrollment by level enrolled and 
type and control of institution; and (5) earned 
degrees by level and fieltl of study and by^sex^of 
recipient. • 

Much of this increased coverage is a result of large 
scale forecasting models developed during4f(e past 7 
years. Enrollment projections>are based on IFMOD,. 
an interactive forecasting model based on * age- 
specific enrollment rates by sex and by enrollment 
levels, nursery 'schopl through college. Degree pro- 
jections by level and sex are^ based on demographic 
models relating degree output ta college enrollments 
by year enrolled, attendance status, and age of degrge 
* recipient. Projections of expenditures /or both ele- 
mentary and secondary schcrols and for colleges ir& 
based on econometric models. Forecasts of exogen- 
ous ecpnomic variables were obtained from Data 
Resources, Inc.'s Macro-Economic Forecasting Mod- 
el for the Nation. 

The increased coverage of these models, and the 
incorporation of forecasts of economic variables in 
expenditure projections allow for greater analysis in 
each chapter. 

Caveats 

Because of the inherent nature of the statistical 
universes from which the basic data arc obtained and 
the properties ofthe projection methodologies, which 
depend on the validity of many assumptions, projec- 
tions of time series into the future arc subject to 
errors fromjjmany sources. Therefore, those using 
projections are cautioned against placing too much 
confidence in the accuracy ofthe numerical values of 
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the projections. To emphasize this fact, alternative 
projections are/shown for most statistical series. 

In addition, a separate appendix section onWump- 
tions (appendix B) is included in this publicati6n. lt is 



* 

imperative that users of these projections review the 
underlying assumptions m order to evaluate the suit- 
ability of the projections for thei^purposes. 
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Figure I.— Percent change in selected education statistics 
United States, 1968-69 to 1978-79 and 1978-79 to 1988-89 
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Table 1.— Summary of trends in education: United States, 1968:69 to 1988-89 
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Tabic 1. —Summary of trends in education: United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89— Cont. 
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Table 1.— Summary of trends in education 



J 

ion: Unitec 



d States, 1968-69 to 1988-89— Cont. 



Characteristic 



Constant 
Current 1978-79 
unadjusted dollars dollars 



1968-69 1978-79 



1988-89 



, ' (Billions of dollars) 

Total expenditures by regular educational institutions: 4 , 

All levels < 61.2 155.0 

Public...'. 49.2 126.4 

Nonpublic '. v . 12.0 28.6 

Elementary and secondary schools 39.2 100.0 • 

Public i 35.2 . 89.4 

Nonpublic , . . 4.0 10.6 

Institutions of higher education ' 22.0 55.0 

Public ..- : 14.0 17.0 

Nonpublic .' 8.0 18.0 N 

(Dollars) 

Current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance 

in public elementary secondary schools 696' 2.036 



175.3 
142.3 
33.0 

114.6 
100.6 
14.0 

. 60.7 
41.7 
19.0 



2,504 



Characteristic 



. Constant 
Current 1978-79 
unadjusted dollars dollars / 



1968-69 1978-79 



-89 



Estimated average charges per full-time-.equivatent s 

'student: * m 

Tuition and required fees: ' • 

Public ' : 2?5' 4 

Nonpublic .....* , I,383 4 

Jioard: r 

Public : . ~. . v . . . v 485 4 

Private ". 534 4 

» 

Dormitory room: ^ 

PuolTcT ' 337 4 

Private 1. -. • 404 4 



(Dollars) 



* 554 
2,793 



796 
•404 



659 
780 



, 554 
2,793 

847 
939 

662 
770 



'Intermediate alternative projections arc hased oh assumption 
and methodology shown in appendixes A' and B of Projections of 
Education Statistics to I988 : H9. Users should check the accepta- 
bility ol these assumptions for their' purposes. 

'Population projections are serfes II projections from rhe Bureau 
ol the Census. . 



^Excludes branch campuses. 
4 ^rom 1,977 edition of Projections. 
'Projected in 1978-79. * 

'Includes current expenditures, intcrcst p and capital outjay. 

NOTE.'— Data arc for the 50 States and the District of Coltunbia. 
Because of rounding; details may not add tp totals. 
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Chapter I 
ENROLLMENT 



All Levels 



Total fall enrollment (elementary, secondary, and 
higher education) increased from 58.3 milfion in 1968 
taa high of 61.1 million in I $75. Since then enroll- 
ment has declined to 58.9 million in 1978 and is. 
expected to continue declining thTough 1985 when it 
will reach a low of 55.1 million. By 1988 enrollment is 
expected to increase slightly to 55.9 mill on (table 2). 
These totals include daytime enrollment in all regular 
public and nonpublic (church affiliated and nonsec- 
tarian) elementary and secondary schpols; degree- 
credit enroll ment in publicly and privately controlled 
institutions of higher education in programs leading 
to a bachelor's or^higher degree; and hon-degree- 
credit enrollment in programs thaJt extend not mote 
tharf3 years tjeyond high school ancj are„designed to 
prepare students for technical, semiprofessional, vr 
craftsman-clerical positions. 

. Excluded from the enrollments in institutions of 
higher education are noncredit courses of regular 
length; short courses of any kind; and correspon- 
dence, television, or radio courses, some of which are 
degree credit courses. Also excluded arc enrollments, 
in "special" (mostly private business and trade} 
schools. Excluded from Jthc enrollments in clemen- 
ta/rand, secondary schools are those in "other" ele- 
mentary and Secondary schools which aTe defined as 
(4) Enrollments in public and nonpublic subcollc- 
^iate, vocational, technical, and trade schQols;unless 
they are a part bf the regular school system; (2)* 
enrolments in evening classes in regular public 
schools;(3) enrollments in elementary and secondary 
grades in public and nonpublic residential schools 
for exceptional children. Federal schools for Indians, 
federally operated schools on Federal installations, 
and subcollcgiate departments of public and non- 
public institutions, and (4) enrollments in independ- 



ent public and nonpublic nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens (exclusively preprimary schools). 

Enrollment in Nursery - 
Schools and Kindergartens 

Enrollment in nursery schools and kindergarten^ 
increased from 4.1 million in 1968 to 5.1 million in 
1975 and has since dropped to 4.8 millifln. Although 
the 3-to-5-year old population decreased throughout 
most of the period from 1968 to I975^increase^ 
enrollment rates more than offset the population" 
declines, resulting in increased enrollments. How- 
ever, from 1975 to 1978 the population decline were 
too great to be counteracted by k increasesvin enrol- 
lment rates. As a resuh, enrollment decreased during 
this period. 

Starting in I980 t the 3-to-5-yjfar oldVopulation is ' 
expected to begin increasing, this-population in- 
crease combined with enrollment rate increases equal 
to half the increase expected on the basis tf past 
trends resulted in the intermediate alternative projec- 
tions, shown in table 3. .Nursery and kindergarten 
. enrollment is expected to increase fron\4.8 million in 
1978 to 6.7 million^n 1988. For,3-and 4-year olds, 
most of the increases, are expected in nonpublic 
schools, while for 5-year plds most of the increases 
will be in public schools. 

The low alternative asssumes that the age-specific 
enrollment rates will remain constant at levels -con- 
sistent with the most recent-observations. Under this 
assumption the increase will.be qnly&BoiU 60 percent 
as large, from 4.8'milli oh in 1978 to 5.9 miilion in 
•1988. \ 

The high alternative assumes that past-trends in 
enrollment rate^will continue throughout the pro- 
jected period. Urider this assumption nursery And 
kindergarten enrollment will increase to 7.5 million 



in 1988. an increase over 40 percent larger tfian the 
increase projected in the intermediate alternative 
projection. The high alternative shows a larger por- 

. tion of the enrollment being made up of 3-and 4-year 
olds than the intermediate projection. This occurs 
because iheenrollmeni rate of 5-year olds is so close 

, to 100 percent that there is little room for additional 
increases. However. 3-and 4-yc.ar olds "have a large 
potential for growth in enrollment rates. 

Regular Elementary and , 
SecfQndary Schools 

Enrollment in regular elementary and secondary 
schooJs reached a peak of 51.3 million in I970(t^bje4 
and 5). -Since then enrollment has declined steadily * 
rcaching47.6 million in 1978. 1 hese enrollments are 
expected to co/ntinue decreasing until they reach a 
low point of 43.6 mill ioriiivj 984 and then begin a 
gradual climb, reaching 4M) million in I9R8. 

Projections of enrollments in both public and 
nonpublic elementary and secondary school^arc 
based primarily on the assumption that age-specific 
enrollment rates by sex will remain constant through- 
out the projected period. The enrollment -rates for 

■ most of thc>school-a;ge population (5-to-f7-ycar- 
olds) arc all approximately 100 percent. As a result, 
K-8 enrollments closely reflect the 5-to 13-year old 
population, and 9-12 enrollments tend to reflect the 
14-to- 1 7-ycar old population. - 

Since (he cnrollmcht rates for individuals aged 5 
through 17 arc approximately 100 percent, altcrna- 
fivc enrollment^ rate projections were not computed. ' 
The smglc set of projected enrollment rates was ap- 
plied to Bureau- of the Census Scries II pop^latior^ 
projections to obtain projections of enrollments in 
elementary and secondary schools (appendix table 
F-^J At the present time, the Scries II population 

■ projections arc. holdinj^rp, whereas^the alternative 
' projections, scries I and III, arc already obsolete, 

especially for the relatively short-range projections 
considered in this publication. Therefore, the pro- 
jected enrollment rates arc only applied to scries II 
population projections", arid alternative projections 
of enrollment in elementary and secondary schools 
are not shown. - 

Enrollment in regular public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools.reachcd a peak of 46. 1 million in 1 97 1 
and have since declined to 42.6 million in 1978. 
Enrollments in these schools arc expected to con- 
tinue declining, reaching 38.5 millidn in 1984, before 
increasing to 39.4 million in 1988. 



Projections of enrollments in regular public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools (tables 4 and 5) are 
computed by using a grade-retention method. This 
method depends mainly on assumptions about the 
entrance of 6-year olds into the first grade and their 
subsequent progress through elementary and sccoh- 
dary schools as determined by projected grade- 
retention rates. These projections are basod prirriar- 
' ily on the assumption that grade-retention rates will 

* hold constant throughoift.the projected period. The 
retent rates for grades 2 through lOareall closeto 
100 percent. In fact, the retention rates for grades 6 to 
7 and grades 8 to 9 are significantly over 1 00 percent. 

' Traditionally,' these are the grades at which large 
numbers of nonpublic elementary students transfer 
to public secondary schools. 

rctentton rates for gra/des 10 I I and grades 
t 1 1 to J 2 arc about 90 percent, allowing for increased * 
retention that would result in increased enrollment at 
the secondary level. Since these rates have not 
increased during the past 1 0 years, they are^rojected 
to remain consta*nUhroughout the projection period. 

Enrallrrient in regular nonpublic elementary and 
secondary schools decreased ffom 5.8 million in 1968 

* to 4^9 million in 1973. Since that time, nonpublic 
enrollment. rras fluctuated around 5.0 million and is J • 
expected to continue doing so for the next few years 
before beginning a gradual increase in 1983. By 1988, 
enrollment in nonpublic schools is expected to reach ^ 

, 5.6 million. In contrast, enrollmcnt.in public schools 
*is not expected to begin increasing, until I9B5, and 
;?houl<f not increase as rapidly as, nonpublic schools. 

Projections of enrollments in nonpublic schools 
a*e ebmputeef as the differences between projections 
of total enrollment and projections of public enroll- 
ment. The major disadvantage ofthis method is that 
relatively small errors in public enrollment projec- 
tions may result in relatively large nonpublic enroll- 
ment errors. However, it is not possible to project 
systematically nonpublic enrollment independently 
because of the scarcity of nonpublic enrollment data. 
The nonpublic enrollment projections in this cdition, 
although subject to the types of errors already rhenti- . 
onc.d, should prove to be more uscful than the con- 
stant nonpublic enrollment projections in earlier 
editions. 

Grade Group 

Enrollment in grades K-8 of public and nonpublic 
schools decreased from a high of 36.8 million in 1969 
to 32.1 million in 1978 (table 4). This decline is 
expected to continue through 1984 when K-8 will 
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bottom out at 30. 1 million. By 1988, K-8 enrollment 
will reach 32.3 million, sightly more than trje 1978 
.^evel. In contrast, 9- 1 2 enrollment increased through- 
out most of the past ten years, from 14.1 million in 
1968 to a high of 1 5T7 million in J976. Only slight 
decreases occurred m 1977 and 1978, but^ignifieant 
decreases are expected throughout the projection 
period as the low birth cohorts of the I960 s and early 
1 970's move through grades K-8 into grades 9- 1 2. By 
1988, 9-12 enrollment is expected 'to drop to 12.7 
million (figure 2). 

Organizational Level \ 

7 

Students m 7th and 8th grade in K-8 schools are 
considered elementary students, while those in junior 



high schools or high schools are considered secon- 
dar^students. However in many cases, students are 
Reported strictly by grade group. As a result, the past 
and projected enrollments by organizational levels in 
table 5, should be used with caution/ 

Enrollments in elementary schools decreased from 
31.8 millios in 1968 to 28.7 million in 1978. This 
decline is expected to continue through 1983 when 
enrollment reaches 26.5 million. By 1988, elementary 
enrollment is expected to be 28.9 million. 

Secondary erjrollment increased from 19.0 million 
in 1968 to 20.6 million jn 1975. By W78; enrollment 
in these schools dropped to 19.0 million and is 
expected.to continue decreasing, reaching I ft. I mil- 
lion in 1988. . 



Figure 2. — Enrollment in grades K-8 and 9-12 of regular schools: 
United States, fall 1968 to 1988 
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Institutions of Higher 
Education 

Enrollments in institutions of higher education 
increased from 7.5 million in 1968 to 1 1.3 million in 
1978. Enrollments in these institutions are expected 
to increase slightly over the next few years, reaching 
1 1.7 million in 1981 beforedecreasingto 1 1 .0 million 
in 1988 (figure 3). These enrollment projections are 
consistent with population projections for the tradi- 
tional college-age population, 18-to-24-year olds. 
-Enrollment for this age group will decrease for the 
firstMime in 1982, the first year that a decline is 
projected. 

However, college enrollment is not expected to 
decline as rapidly as the 18-to-24-year-oId popula- 
tion because large numbp-fs of students, 25 yegrsold 
and oyer are also'enroffpckin college. The large birth 
cohorts of the late 1940's and 1950's will be in the 25 
to 34 age group throughout most of the projected 
period. Enrollments in this age group are expected to H 
offset partially the effects of the decline of traditional . 
college age population. But, many of these older 
students will be enrolled part-time, whereas tradi- 
tional-age students are more, likely enrolled full-time. 
Therefore, full-time-equivalent enrollment will de- 
cline more rapidly than total enrollment. 

Enrollments bf Age 

Table 6 shows college enrollments by age, sex, and 
attendance status. Table 6a shows low alternative 
projections and table 6b shows high alternative pro.- 
jections. The intermediate projections are based 
primarily on the assumptions that age-specific enrol- 
lment rates by sex and'attendance status will remain 
constant throughout the projection period arid prim- 
arily reflect shifts in the age-distribution of the popu- 
lation. As a result, men should continue to make up a 
slight majority of total college enrollment through 
1988. Enrollments in younger age groups (less than 
25 years old) will decrease from 1978 to 1988, while 
the older age groups will increase. Since older stu- 
dents are more likely to enroll part-time, full-time 
enrollment is expected to decrease from 6.7 million in 
1978 to 6.2 million in 1988 and part-time enrollment 
is expected to increase from 4.6 million to 4.9 million 
(figures 4 and 5). 

The low alternative projections (table 6a) are 



based primarily on the assumptions that age-specific 
enrollment rates by -attendance status for men will 
continue to decline as they have during the past few 
years, and that enrollment rates for women will 
decline proportionally for each age by attendance 
status. This alternative shows a decrease from 1 1.3 
million in 1978 to 9,5 million in 1988, Most of the 
decrease ,is in full-time enrollments, which will de- 
crease under this alternative from 6.7 million to 5.2 
million, while part-time enrollment will decrease 
slightly from 4.6 million to 4.4 million. 

The high -alternative projections (table 6b) are 
based primarily on the assumptions that age-specrfic 
enrollment rates by attendance status for women will 
continue to increase as they have throughoirt-most of 
the past 10 years, and for men will stop their recent 
decreases and climb, txack to the high level expe- 
rienced in 1970. Underthisalternative,collegeeriroll- 
ment will increase from 1 1.3 milHon irj 1978 to 14.5 
^million in 1988, with full-time enrollment increasing 
from 6.7 million to 8.0 million and part-time enroll- 
ment increasing from 4.6 million to 6.5 million. 

The hjgh'and low alternative projections, which 
vary by 5.0 million in 1988, are shown primarily to 
indicate the level of uncertainty involved in making 
higher education enrollment projections, There is 
little uncertainty involved in projecting college-age 
populations for the next 10 years, since thosejnojec- 
tions are based on actual past births. However, there 
is a great deal of uncertainty jnvolved in projecting 
enrollment rates since they are affected by many 
social and economic factors such as unemployment 
levels, the cost of a college education, family income, 
levels of student aid, the economic value of a college 
education, etc, 

Projections takes the approach that the uncer- 
tainty involved in dealing explicitly with these eco- 
nomic and social factors is so great, that it is prefer- 
able simply to extrapolate the enrollment rates 
themselves. However, the enrolment rates have been 
separated by age, sex, and attendance status to reflect 
the varying propensity of people in these different 
categories to enroll in college. For college enrollment 
projections, 48 separate enrollment rates were pro- 
jected ( 1 2 age and age-groups by sex and by attend- 
ance status). NCES is currently investigating alterna- 
tive techniques to use in projecting enrollment rates, 
especially econometric models. Projections based on 
alternative techniques will be included in future edi- 
tions of Projections for those techniques which prove 
to be useful. 



Fl 8 ure 3 — Jotal enrollment in institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 
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Figure 4.— Total enrollment in institutions of higher education, by age and sex: United State*, 

fall 1968, 1973, 1978, 1983, and 1988 
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Intermediate Alternative 
Projections 

Most of the following sections in this chapter dis- 
cuss intermediate projections. As already noted, 
these projections arc based primarily on the assump- 
tion that age-specific enrollment rates by sex and 
attendance status will remain constant throughout 
the projection period. This assumption >vas made for 
the following reasons: (1) enrollment rates for men,, 
which have declined during most of the past 10 years, 
seem to have leveled off during the past few years; (2) 
enrollment rates for women, which have increased 
during most of the past 10 years, seem to have leveled 
off during the past few years; (3) projections made in 
the 1979 edition of this publication based on the 
assumption of constant enrollment rates have cor- 
responded closely to actual enrollment counts; and 
(4) enrollment projections based on constant enroll- 
ment rates measure the effects of population changes 
alone. Deviations from these projections can /be 
directly related to changing enrollment rates. V ._ 

Enrollment by Type of 
Institution 

l As already noted, the traditional college-age popu- 
lation (18-to-24-year olds) is expected to decrease 
beginning in 1982. Undoubtedly, this will, have an 
adverse effecfon the ability of institutions to main- 
tain or increase their enrollments. HoWever. not all 
categories of institutions of higher education are 
likely to be affected equally. For while the 18-to-24- 
year old population will decrease from 29.5 million in 
1981 to 26.0 million in 1988. the 25-to-34-year old 
population will increase from 37.5 million to 41.1 
million. Therefore, those institutions that are able to 
attract older students will not be as adversely affected 
by the projected decline in traditional college-age 
students. 

NCES estimates that in 1977. only 22 percent of " 
the undergraduates enrolled in 4-year institutions 



were 25 years old or over. In contrast, in 2 -year 
institutions, where almost all of the enrollments at 
the undergraduate level. 39 percent of thos^rm oiled 
were 25 years old or over. 

The heavier reliance of 4-year institutions on tradi- 
tional college-age students for enrollments is reflect- 
ed in future project io.m...Xahle..7A shows that enrol- 
lment in these institutions is expected to increase 
only slightly from 7.2 million in 1978 to 7.3 million in 
1981 before decreasing to 6.7 piillionjn 1988. In 
contrast, table 7H shows that enrollment in 2-year 
institutions are expected to increase from 4.0 million 
in 1978 to 4.4 million in 1983 and then decrease to 
slightly less than 4.4 million in 1988 (figure 6). 

Enrollment by Control of 
Institution 

Enrollment in private institutions is expected to 
decrease fromjp. 5 million in 1978 to 2.3 million in 
1988. Enrollment in public institutions is expected to 
increase from 8.8 million in 1978 to 9.2 million in 
1981 before dropping back to 8.8 million in 1988. 
Public institutions are expected to fare better than 
private institutions because most 2-year institutions 
are public and 96 percent of enrollment in 2-year 
institutions is in public colleges. This means that the 
expected decline oy 181.000 students in private insti- 
tutions will occur primarily in 4-year institutions. 
Table 8C shows that the expected decline in ftill-time 
enrollments in 4-year private institutions .is even 
larger. 195.000 from 1978 to 1988. and table 9C 
shows that almost all of the full-time decline will be in 
undergraduate enrollments. .Private 4-year institu- 
tions that rely heavily on the enrollments of full-time 
undergraduate students may have more difficulty in 
maintaining their enrollment levels than schools that 
are able to attract significant nu ; frtaers of part-time 
and post-baccalaureate students. One analysis of the 
expected decline irl full-time undergraduate enrol- 
lment even predicted that a fairly large number of, 
small, primarily private colleges will close over the 
next decade. 1 



vjj Laborand Human Resources. United States Senate. June 7. 1979. 



'Robert D. Bchn. "The End of the Growth Era in Higher 
Education. M Afyrcparcd statement presented to the Committee on 
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Full-Time-Equivalent 
Enrollment 

During the past few years, part-time enrollments 
have been primarily responsible for the high enroll- 
ment levels. From 1974 to 1978 total enrollment 
increased by slightly ovcr.l million students. Over 
700,000 of that increase occurred in part-time enrol- 
lments. In contrast full-time-cquivalcnt-cnrollment 
increased by only 556,000. 1 n the 1 980's the expected 
enrollment declines of traditional college-age, mostly 
full-time students will be offset to a large degree by 
increases in older, mostly part-time students. How- 
ever, when these increases in part-time enrollment 
arc converted to full-time equivalents, they will not 
be large enough to counteract the declines in tradi- 
tional college-age enrollments. 

Full-time-equivalent yCnrollmcnt increased from 
6.7 million in 1970 tot£3 million in 1975. From 1975 
to 1978, full-time-equivalent enrollment fluctuated 
around 8.4 million and is expected to increase to 8,6 
million in 198L By 1988, full-time-equivalent enroll- 
ment is expected to drop to less than 8,0 million 
(figure 7). 1 

Total enrollment is expected to decrease 21 1,000 
from 1978 to 1988 (table 7). During the same period, 
table 12 shows a decrease in full-time-equivalent 
enrollment of 394,000, nearly double the decrease in 



total enrollment. Table 12 also shows that the 
decrease in the full-time equivalent of undergraduate 
enrollment in 4-year institutions is more than 50 
percent larger than the total drop in full-time- 
equivjalent enrollment. 

Full-time-equivalent enrollment in 2-year institu- 
tions is expected to increase by over 200,000, offset- 
ting somewhat the over 600,000 decline in full-time- 
equivalent-undergraduatc enrollment in 4-year institu- 
tions. Table 1 2a shows that two-thirds of the 600,000 
decline will occur in public institutions. Since public 
institutions generally are larger than private institu- 
tions and can rely on State and local governments for 
financial support, most public 4-year schools will be 
able to survive the coming enrollment decline. How- 
ever, private 4-year institutions, which face a smaller 
absolute decline in full-time-equivalent enrollment, 
but a slightly larger relative decrease, may not fare as 
well since they cannot rely on public financial 
support. 

The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education 2 lists only 1 1 public institutions (average 
enrollment 1 ,800) in the Liberal Arts College II cate- 
gory compared to 449 private institutions, with an 
average enrollment of about 800 students. Should 
the bulk of the expected drop of 202,000 full-time- 
equivalent-students occur in the small private liberal 
arts colleges, many could face closure. 



'Carnegie $ Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, A 
Classificatian\pf Institutions of Higher Education, 1976. 
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Post Baccalaureate 
Enrollment 

Graduate and first-professional enrollments are 
expected to increase slightly throughout most of the 
next 10 years and then decrease slightly at the end of 
the projected period. Table 10 shows that graduate 
enrollment increased from 885,000 in 1968 to 
1,312,000 in 1978. In 1988 graduate enrollment is 
expected to be 1,358,000. First-professional enroll- 
ment (table 11) increased from 152,000 in 1968 to 
257,000 in 1 978 and is expected to increase slightly to 
273,000 in 1988. ' . 



Since 1972, women accounted for most, of the 
increases in first-professional enrollment. The num- 
ber of women enrolled increased from 24,000 in 1972 
*to 65,000 in 1978, while the number of men increased 
only slightly, from 183,000 to 192,000 over the same 
period. Although, women only made up 25 percent 
of first-professional enrollment in 1978, they more 
than doubled the proportion they represented in 
1972. By 1988, first-professional enrollment of women 
is expected to increase to 81,000, increasing their 
share of first-professional enrollment to nearly 30 
percent. During the same period, first-professional 
enrollment of men is expected to remain fairly con* 
stant at about 190,000. 
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Tabic 2.— Summary of enrollment In educational institutions, with alternative projections, by level and 
control of Institution: United States, fall ^968 to 1988 1 

\ (In thousands) V 









Kcgular elementary and secondary schools 


Year 




Institutions of higher 






Total enrollment ' 


education 


Grades K-8 Grades 9-12 




Total Public Nonpublic 


Public Nonpublic 


Public Nonpublic Public Nonpublic 



1968 , 

1969 , 

1970 , 

1971 . 

1972 , 

1973 , 

1974 , 



1979 
1980 

1981 , 

1982 , 
•1983 . 

1984 , 

1985 , 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 . 



1980 . . 



1984 , 
J985 , 
1986 , 
1987'. 
1988 . 



1979 
1980 . 



1984 



1986 . 



1988 



58,288 


50,375 


7,913 


5.431 


2.082 


32.226 


4.431 


12,718 


1, 4(H) 


, 59.140 


51,516 


7.624 


5.897 


2,108 


32,597 


4,217 


13.022 


1.299 


59,899 


52.337 * 


,7.562 


6.428 


2,153 


' 32,577 


4,109 


13.332 


1 .3(H) 


60.152 


52.885 


<7.267 


6.804 


2.144 


32,265 


3.823 


13.816 


1.300 


60,000 


52.815 


7,185 


7.071 


2.144 


/ 31.831 


3,738 


13,913 


1,303 


59,982 


52.850 


7, 1 32 


7 420 


«■ . I o J 1 


3 1 .353 


3.646 


14,077 


1 ,303 


60.340 


53,042 


7.298 


7,989 


2.235 / 


30,921, 


3,663 


14,132 


1 .4(H) 


6 1 ,063 


*. 53,626 


7,437 


8,835 


2,350 ■ 


30.487 


3,687 


14,304 


1,400 


60,507 


^52,969 


7 538 


8.653 


2,359 


30,006 


3,762 


14.3 10 


1,417 


59,955 


52.423 


7 ^32 


8,847 


2,437 


29.336 


3,61 5 


14,240 


1,480 


58,948 


5 1,395 


7 SSI 


8,784 


2,475 


28,455 


3,606 - 


14.156 


1,472 




1 




Intermediate 


alternative 


projections 








58.129 


50.587 


7,542 


9.030 


2.478 


27,822 


3,554 


13,735 


1,510 


57,382 


49,820 


7.562 


9.124 


2,487 


27,38A> 


3,585 


13.307 


1.490 


56.602 


49,058 


7.544 


9.200 


2,490 


27,037 


3.577 


12,821 


1.477 


55.695 


48.305 


7,390 


9,194 


2,476 


26.795 


3,422 


12.316 


1,492 


55.381 


47.825 


7 5 S6 


9,159 


2.454 


26,601 


3.672 


12,065 


1 ,430 


55.122 


47.563 


7.559 


9.072 


2.420 


26,428 


3,780 


12.063 


1.359 


< C III 


47,522 


7.589 


8.974 


2.384 


26,448 


3,809 


12.100 


1.396 


55.292 


47.652 


7 640 


8,872 


2,343 


26.851 


3,824 


1 1.929 


1,473 


55.576 . 


47.866 


7 710 


8,793 


2.311 


27.495 


3,874 


1 1,578 


1,525 


55,938 


48.128 


7 810 


8.754 


2.294 


28.259 


3,964 


11.115 


. 1.552 








Low alternative projections 








57.760 


50.303 


7,457 


8.746 


T.393 


27,822 


3.554 


13.735 


1,510 


56,840 


49,404 


7,436 


8.708 


2.361 


27,389 


3,585 


13.307 


1.490 


55.897 


48.517 




8,659 


2.326 


27.037 


3,577 


I2v82 1 


1.477 


54.842 


47.651 


7.19l\ 


8,540 


2.277 


26.795 


3,422 


12.316 


1,492 


54.386 


47.060 


7,32^ 


8.394 


2.224 * 


26.601 


3,672 


12.065 v 


1,430 


54.004 


46.703 


7,301 


8,212 


2.162 


26.428 


3,780 


12.063 


1,359 


53.881 


46.577 


7.304 


8,029 


. 2.099 


26.448 


3,809 


12.100 


" 1.396 


♦ 53.963 


46,625 


7.33K 


7.845 


2,041 


26.851 


3,824 


11,929 


1.473 


54.156 


46.766 


7,390 


T.693 


1.991 


27,495 


3,874 


11.578 


1,525 


54.417 


46.948 


.7.469 


7,574 


1,953 


28.259 


3.964 


11.115 


1.552 








High alternative projections 








58,799 


51,106 


7.693 


9.549 


2.629 


27,822 


3.554 


13.735 


1,510 


58.339 


50.566 


7.773 


9.870 


2.698 


27.389 


3,585 


13,307 


1.490 


57,887 


50,063 


7,824 


10.205 


2.770 


27.037 


3.577 


12,821 


1.477 


57.306 


49.570 


7.736 


10.459 


2,822 


26,795 


3.422 


12.316 


1.492 


57.319 


49.350 


7.969 


10,684 


2.867 


26.601 


3.672 


12,065 


1,430 


57.382 


49.345 


8,037 


10.854 


2.898 


26.428 


3,780 • 


12.063 


1.359 


57.682 


• 49.555 


8.127 


11.007 


2.922 


26.448 


3.80SC 


12.100 


1.396 


58.168 


49.929 


8.239 


_J 11.149 


2.942 


r 26.851 ' 


3.824 \ 


11.929" 


1,473 


58,759 


50.389 


8.370 


1 1.316 


2.971 


27.495 


' 3.874 


11.578 


1 .525 


59.429 


50.901 


8.528 


11.527 


3.012 


28.259 


3.964 


11.115 


. 1.552 



'Grade K-8 and 9-12 enrollment numbers are from tahle4. Enroll- 
ment ol higher education numbers are from tahle 7. 

NOTE - Data are for 50 Slates and the District of Columbia for 



all years. Bccauv of rounding, details may not -add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 
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Table 3. —Nursery and kindergarten enrollment, with alternative projections, by age and sex of student and by 

control of school: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 1 




(In thousands) 



Public . Nonpublic 









.1 


4 


5 


6 




3 


4 


5 


6 


Age 


Total 


Total 


Yeara 


Yeara N Yeara 


Yean 


Total 


Yeara 


Yeara 


Yeara 


Yean 








old 


old 


old 


old 




old 


old 


old 


old 


1968 




2,96,1 


92 


474 


2,265 


132 


1.108 


226 


437 


435 


10 


1969 


... 4,1.16 


'2,927 


. 77 


420 


2,268 


162 


1.209 


239. 


459 


486 


25 


1970 


... 4,278 


2,980 


122 


494 


2,214 


150 


1,298 


3.12 


512 


429 


25 


1971 




.1,007 


K)7 


486 


2,254 


160 


1.32.1 


323 


562 


417 


* 21 


1972 


... 4.417 


.1,0.16 


.150 


532 


2,188 


166 


1.381 


385 


588 


.187 f 


21 


197.1 


. . . 4..199 


2,982 


137 


518 


2.175/ 


152 * 


1.417 


378 


659 


368 ' 


12 


1974 


. . . 4.858 

/ 


.1,149 


178 


543 


2.2ID 


148 


1.709 


506 


778 


413 


12 


1975 


... /5.I4I 


.1.425 


191 


645 


2.4 1\ 


172 


1.716 


492 


773 


437 


14 


1976 


\ 4.996 


.1,418 


180 


608 


X 2 - 4M 


179 


1,578 


. 422 


740 


389 


27 


1977 


/ 4,806 




198 


591 


V.242 


194 


1.581 


447 


699 




J J 




/ 


.1.080 . 


. 2.14 


533 


12.114 


199 


1.733 


525 


780 


.197 


31 






r 






Intermediate alternative projections 1 






■■ 


1979 


. .. 4.774 


.1.071 


228 


568 


2,088 


187 


1.70.1 


504 


790 


.180 


29 


1980 .. , 


. .. 4,890 - 


.1.1.16 ' 


245 


566 


2.142 


18.1 


l.754 v 


53.1 


80.1 


.190 


28 


1981 


4,986 


.1.158 


265 


583 


2.123 


187 


1.828 


569 


844 


.186 


29 


1982 


. ., 5,176 


.1.256 


284 


609 


2.179 


184 


1.920 


601 . 


894 


396 


29 


198.1 


. . . 5.40.1 


.1,376 


.10? 


634 


2.247 


188 


2.027 


639 


949 


409 


30 


1984 .;' 


, . , 5.706 


.1,540 


334 


673 


2,339 


194 


2.166 


689 


1,021 


425 ■ 


31 


1985 > 


. 6.024 


.1,729 


358 


703 


2.466 


202 


2.295 


731 


1.08.1 


449 


32 " 


1986 


. . \ 6.290 


3,892 


373 


733 


2.574 


212 


2,398 


755 


1.142 


468 


33 


1987 


6,510 


4,0.12 


393 


755 


2,66.1 


221 


2.498 


787 




HOD ' 


i < 

j j 


1988 


. . . 6,682 


4.114 


404 


773 


2.709 


228 


2.568 * 


805 


1,234 


493 


36 












Low alternative projection* 1 










1979 


. . . 4,669 


.1.017 


.219 


549 


2.062 


187 


1.652 


.485 


763 


375 


29 


1980 


, . 4.723 


3.059 


226 


5.14 


2.116 


183 


1,664 


, 492 


759 


385 


28 


1981 


, . . 4.740 


3.048 


236 " 


540 


2.085 


187 


1.692 


505 


779 


379 


29 


1982 


4,856 


3.108 


247 


550 


2.127 


184 


1.748 


523 


809 


387 


29 


198.1 


. . . 5.0.12 


3.209 


262 


567 


2.192 


188 


1.823 , 


546 


848 


399 


30 


1984 


. . 5.249 


3.341 


275 


59d 


2,282 


194-^ 


1.908 


568 


894 


415 


31 


1985 


. . , 5.476 


3.488 


285 




2.391 


202 


1.988 


582 


939 


435 


32 


1986 


, . . 5,672 


3.62.1 


292 t 




2,497 


212 


2,049 


59! 


971 


454 


33 


1987 


. . . 5,806 


.1.716 


298 


628 


2.569 


221 


2.090 


596 


992 


467 


35 


1988 


, . . 5,892 


3.773 


301 


632 


2.612 


228 


2.119 


600 


1,008 


475 


36 












High alternative projections 1 






i 




1979 


... 4.H8I 


3.117 


242 


587 


2.101 


187 


1.764 


536 


817 


- 382 


29 


1980 


. . . 5.057 


3.213 


265 


597 


2.168 


183 


1,844 


575 


847 


394 i 


28 


1981 


, . . 5.205 


3.261 


291 


621 


2.162 


187 


1,944 


623 


899 


393 


29 


J982 


, . . 5.468 


3.385 


322 


660 


2.219 


184 


2.083 


679 


972 


403 


29 


198.1 


, , 5.805 


3.554 


357 


' 708 


2.301 


188 


2.251 


744 


1,058 


419 


30 


1984 


, .. 6.198 


3.759 


399 


756 


2,410 


194 


2.439 


823 ■ 


1,147 


438 


31 


1985 


. . 6.570 


3.971 


425 


805 


2.539 


202 


2,599 


868 


1.237 


462 


32 . 


1986 


. . 6.945 


4.174 


460 


850 


2,652 


212 


2.771 


930 


1.325 


483 


33 


1987 


7.234 


4,332 


488 


880 


'2.743 


221 


2.902 


979 


1.389 


499 


35 


1988 


, . 7.489 


4.462 


514 


914 


2.806 


228 . 


3.027 


1.022 


1.459 


510 


36 



'Includes nursery and kindergarten enrollments in regular schools SOU RCES: ( 1 ) U.S. pepartment of Health. Education, and Wcl- 
and enrollments in independent nursery schools and kindergartens. 
-'For methodological details, sec appendix A. section A- 1. For 
primary asumptions made, sec appendix B. table B-l. 

NOTE - Data arc for 50 Statcsand the District of Columbia for 

all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to • 
totals. 



fare. National Center for Education Statistics, Pre- 
primary Enrollment, and (2) U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population 
Reports. Nursery School ancCXKindergarten Enrol- 
lment. Scries P-20. 
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Table 4.— Enrollment in grades K-8 and 9-12 of regular schools, by control of institution: United States, fall 

1968 to 1988 

(In thousands) » 



Year 



<r»n) 



Total public and nonpublic 



Public 



Nonpublic 



K-12 



\K-8 



9-12 



K-12 



K-8 



9-12 



K-12 



K-8 



9-12 



1968 50,744 

1969.... < 51.119 

1970 51.309 

1971. . t 51,181 

1972..' 50,744 

197.1 ' 50.329 

1974...., 50,053 

1975 49,791 

1976 49,316 

1977 48,577 

1978 * 47.611 

1979 46.657 

1980 45.796 

1981 44.958 

1982 44.111 

1983 ... 43,766 

1984 43.591 

1985 43.748 

1986..., 44.080 

1987.: \ .... 44.473 

1988 ..' 44.974 



36.626 
36,797 
36.677 
36.065 
35.531 
34.953 
34,521 
34.087 
33,606 
32,936 
32.055 



31.422 
30.989 
30.637 
30.395 
30.301 
30.128 
30.248 
30.651 
31,395 
32.259 



14.118 
14.322 
14.632 
15.116 
15.213 
15.377 
15.532 
15.704 
15.710 
15.640 
15.556 



15.235 
14.807 
14.321 
13.716 
13,465 
13,463 
13.500 
13.429 
13.078 
12.715 



44.944 
45.619 
45.909 
46.081 
45.744 
45.429 
4.5.053 
44.791 
44.316 
43.577 
42.611 



41.557 
40.696 
39.858 
39.111 
38.666 
38.491 
38.548 
38.780 
39,073 
39,374 



32,2^6 
32,597 
, 32,577 
32,265 
31,831 
31,353 
30,921 
30.487 
30,006 
29,336 
28.455 

Projected 1 

27.822 
27.389 
27.037 
26.795 ; . 
26.601 
26.428 
26.448 
26.851 
27.495 
' 28.259 



12.^718 
13.022 
13.332 
13.816 
13.913 
14.077 
14,133 
14.304 
14.310 
14.240 
14.156 



13.735 
13.307 
12.821 
12.316 
12.065 
12,063 
12.100 
11.929 
11.578 
11.115 



5.800 
'5.500 
5.400 
15,100 
'5.000 
'4.V00 
'5.000 
'5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 



5.100 
5.100 
5.100 
5,000 
5.100 
5.100 
5,200 
5.300 
5.400 
5,600 



4,400 
4,200 
4,100 
3,800 
3.700 
3,600 
3.600 
3.600 
3.600 
3,600 
3.600 



3,600 
3.600 
3.600 
3,600 
3.700 
3,700 
3.800 
3.800 
3,900 
4,000 



1.400 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1,300 
1.300 
1.400 
1.400 
1.400 
1.400 
1.400 



1.500 
1.500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 



'Estimated. 

J For methodological details, sec appendix A, section A-l. For 
primary assumptions made, sec appendix B, table B-l. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. I 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics publications: 
( I ) Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day 
Schools. (2) Bulletin: Selected Public and Private Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Statistics, October 
« 23, 1979, and (3) Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. 
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Table 5.r-EnroIlment in regular elementary and secondary schools, by control and organizational level of 

institution: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 

(In thousands) 

Year /ftotal public and nonpublic Public Nonpublic 
<^ K-12 Elementary Secondary K-12 Elementary Secondary K-12 Elementary Secondary 

1968 50.744 • 18.981 44.944 27,363 17.581 5,800 4.400 1.400 

1969 f 31,655 19.463 . 45.619 27.455 18.163 '5.500 4,200 I 100 

l * 10 & 51.309 31.601 19.708 45.909 27.501 18.408 5.400 4100 M00 

|g?l — ; '51.181 31,488 19.693 46.081 27.688 18,393 15JOO 3.800 MOO 

1972 v< 50.744 31.023 19,721 45.744 27.323 18.421 1 5.000 1 700 M00 

1971 ■•■ 50.329 30.035 20.295 45.429 26.435 18.995 '4.900 1 600 I 100 

1974 : 50,053 29.982 20.071 45.053 26.382 18.671 '5.000 1 600 1400 . 

1975 4< W 29.240 20.551 44.791 25,640 19.151 '5.000 1 600 1400 

14,76 29.029 20.287 44.316 25.429 18.887 5.000 1 600 ' 1400 

1977 4 «.577 28.554 20.023 43.577 24.954 18.623 5.000 3.600 1400 ' 

1978 47 ,6II 28.652 18.959 42.611 25.052 17,559 5,000 3,600 " 1.400 

Projected 1 1 

1979 4 ^57 27.575 19.082 41.557 23.975 17.582 5.100 1 600 I 500 

1980 45 -796 27.243 18.553 40.696 23.643 17.053 5.100 1 600 ,1500 

1981 44 ^58 26.896 18.062 39.85K 23.296 16,562 5.100 3.600 MOO 

1982 44 -"l 26.568 If. 54.1 39.111 22.968 16.143 5.000 3.600 M00 

1983 4 -W> 26.451 17.315 38.666 22.751 15.915 5.100 1.700 * 1 1 400 

1984 \ • 4 ^59| 26.451 17.140 38.491 22.751 15.740 51100 3,700 1400 

1985 43,748 26,794 16.954 38.548 22.994 15.554 5.200 3,800 1400 

1986 ■■ 44 *0«0 27.317 16.763 M8.780 23.517 15.263 5,300 3.800 1.500 

1987 *M73 28.056 16.417 39.073 24.156 -14.917 5.400 3.900 ? 1.500 

1988 • 44 * g74 . 28.902 16.072 39,374 24.902 14.472 5.600 4.000 1600 



'Estimated. 

•Tor methodological details, sec appendix A. section A-l. r : or 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B. table B-l. 

NOTE.- Data arc for 50 States and thc^Distriet of Columbia lor 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
U>ta|s and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

National Center for Education Statistics publications: 
♦ ( I ) Statistics of Public Elemen tary and Secondary Day 
Schools, (2) Bulletin: Selected Public and Private Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Statistics, October 
23, 1979. and (3) Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. 
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Tabic 6 A.— Total enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by age, sex and attendance status, with 
intermediate alternative projections: United States, fall 1968, 1973, 1978, 1983, and 1988 

(In thousands) " 



1983 s 1988 

1968 1973 1978 (Intermediate (Intermediate 

Agc (Estimated) (Estimated) (Estimated) projections)* projections)! 

Total Full- Part- Total Full- Fart- Total Full- Tart- Total Full- Tart- Total Full- Part- 
time time Jlmc time time time time time time time 

lotul 7.51.1 5,210 2,303 9,602 6,189 3,411 H.259 6,667 4,592 11,612 6.733 4.879 11,047 6,185 4.862 

16 and 17. years 272 250 22 291 262 29 263 241 22 224 201 23 225 202 23 

IK unit 19 years .... 2.419 2.260^ 159 2.526 2.322 204 2.755 2,422 333 2.587 2.287 300 2.335 2.063 272 

20 and 21 years .... 1.794 l.$64* '230 2.109 1.806 303 2.212 1,817 395 2,223 1.845 378 1.897 1.575 322 

22to24ycars.- 1.086 638 448 1 .585 ^ 970 615 1.804 1. 131 67.3 1.910 1,178 732 IJ39 1^072 667 

25 to 29 years 889 290 599 1,485 484 1,001 1,730, N^OO, 1.130 1.984 715 1,269 2.030 731 1,299 

30 lo 34 years 429 102 327 659 153 506 1.038 2«K) 770 1.201 305 896 1.338 340 998 

35 years and over . . 627 107 520 947 194 753 1.458 188J 1.270 1.483 *202 1.281 1,483 202 1.281 

Men 4.478 3.169 1.309 5.371 3.579 1.792 5.640 3.52?' 2.113 5.925 3.641 2.284 5.631 3.350 2.281 

16 and 17 years .... 130 I 18 12 122 til II 107 96 II 92 81 II, 93 82 1] 

18 and 19 years .... 1.306 1.243 *3 1,299 1.197 102 1,326 1.170 156 1.257 1. 119 138 1.134 1.009 125 

20und 21 years .... 1.064 960 104 1,149 992 157 1.15K 977 181 i.174 993 ' 181 1.002 848 154 

22 to 24 years • 725 474 251 994 682 312 1.027 694 333*1.097 738 359 999 672 27 

25 to 29 years 669 239 430 993 368 625 984 377 607^ 1.152 461 691 1.178 471 707 

'30 to 34 years 268 70 198 388 107 281 523 133 390 621 163 458 693 182 511 

35 years and over .. 317 65 252 428 . 123 305 515 81 434 532 86 446 532 86 446 

* : Women 3,035 2.041 994 4.231 2.612 1.621 5.619 3.140 2,479 5.687 3.092 2.595 5.416 2 835 2 581 

16 and 17 years .... x 142 132 ^ 10 169 151 18 156 145 II 132 120 12 132 120 12 

IH and 19 years 1. 113 1.017 96 1.227 1,125 102 1.424 1,252 177 1,330 1.168 162 1,201 1,054 147 

20 and 21 years .... 730 604 * 126 ' 960 814 146 1,054 840 214 I.0U9 852 197 895 727 168 

22 to 24 years 361 164 197 591 '2Ktt 303 777 437 340 813 440 373 740 400 340 

25 to 29 years 220 51 169 492 116 376 746 223 523 832 . 254 578 852 260 592 

30to 34 years... ... 161 32 129 271 46 225 514 135 379 580 142 438 645 158 4,87 

35 years and over .i 310 42 268. 519 71 448 942 107 835 951 116 835 951 116 835 

•For methodological details, see appendix A. .section A-l. For SOURCES:(l) U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Wcl- 

pnmary assumptions made, see appendix B. table B-l. fare. National Center for Education Statistics. Fall 

NOTE - Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for Enrollment in Higher Education, and (2) VS. Depart- 

all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to mCnt ,° f Commcrcc ' Burcau of the Census. Current 

(ola l s Population Reports, School Enrollment - Social and 

Economic Characteristics of Students. Scries P-20. 
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Tiblc 6B. —Total enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by age, sex and attendance; status, with low 
alternative projections: UnitetPStates, fall 1968, 1973, 1978, 1983, and 1988 

(In thousands) 



1968 
(Estirmjfc 



1973 
(Estimated) 



1978 
(Estimated) 





Total 


Full- 


PaVt- 


Jfotal 


r uii* 


Part. 


i oiai 


r uu- 


Part- 






time 


time 




iimc 


iimc 




time 


time 


Total 


. 7,513 


5,?I0 


2,303 


- — i 
9,602,' 


6 189 


3 411 


M "KG 


0,00 / 




16 and 17 years . . . 


. 272 


250 


22 


29d 


262 


29 


263 


241 


22 


18 and 19 years . . . 


T A 1 O 


2,260 


159 


t 

2,52ft 


2.322 


204 


2.755 


2,422 


( 333 


20 und 21 years . . . 


. 1.794 


1.564 


230 


2,1 (i9 


1.806 


1 303 


2.212 


1,817 


395 


22 to 24 years 


1.086 


638 


448 


I.SI5 


fa) ' 


615 


1.804 


1,131 


' 673 


22 to 29 years 


. • 889 


290 


599 


1.485 


484 


1.001 


1.730 


600 


1.130 




429 


102 


327 


,<>59 


$ '53 


506 


1.038 


268 


770 


35 years. and over . 


. 627 


107 


520 


* /947 


194 


. ' 753 


1.458 


188 


1.270 




4.478 


3.' 169 . 


1,309 


5,371 


3 579 


1 792 




.', J*. / 


Till 


16 and 1 7 years . . 


130 


118 


12 


/ 122 


HI 


11 


107 


96 


11 


18 and 19 years . . . 


. 1,306 


1.243 


63, 


f 1.299 


U97 


102 


1.326 


1.170 


* 156 


20 and 21 years . . . 


. 1.064 


960 


104/ 


1.149 


992 


. 157 


1.158 


977 


181 




725 


474 


251/ 


994 


6*2 


312 


1.027 


694 


333 


25 to 29 years 


. 669 


239 


43(J 


993 


368 


625 


984 


377 


607 




268 


70 


19,6 


388 


107 


* 281 


523 


133 


390 


35 years and over . 


. 317 


65 




428 


123 


305 


515 


81 


434 




3.035 


2.041 


i 

>9,94 


4.231 


2.612 


1,621 


5.619 


3.140 


2,479 


16 and 1 7 years . . . 


142 


1J2 


/ 10 


169 


151 


18 


156 


145 


11 


18 and 19 years . . . 


. 1.113 


1.017 


/ 96 


1.227 


1.125 


102 


1.429 


1.252 


177 


20 and 2 1 years . . . 


. 730 


604 


/ 126 


960 


814 


146 


1.054 


840 


214 




. 361 


164 


/ 197 


591 


288 


303 


777 


437 


340 


25 to 29 years 


220 


51 


/ 169 


492 


116 


376 


746 


223 


523 


30 to 34 years 


161 


32 / 


129 


271 


46 


225 


■ 514 


135 


379 


3£ years and over . 


310 


42 ' 


268 


51.9 


71 


448 


942 


107 


835 



1983 
(Low 
projections) 1 



1988 

(Low 
projections) 1 



Total Full- Part- 
time time 



Total Full- Part- 
time time 



10.618 5.998 4,620 

202 1 79 23 

2,376 2.076 300 

1.955 1.586 369 

1.800 1.118 682 

1.797 601 1.196 

1.126 276 850 

1.362 162 1.200 



9.529 5.152, 4.377 

200 1 77 23 

2,035 1.763 272 

1.550 1.248 %2 

1,548 ' 984 564 

1.694 557 1.137 

U69 274 895 

1.333 149 1.184 



5.365 3.203 2.162 4.784 2.751 2.033 

82 71. II 82 71 II 

1.146 1.008 138 980 855 125 

>l.025 853 " \}2 811 671 140 

1.024 686 33k 883 604 279 

1.021 378 643 961 350 611 

569 137 432 591 136 455 

498 70 428 476 64 412 

5,253 2.795 2.458 4.745 2.401 2.344 



120 108 ' 12 

1.230 1.068 162 

930 733 197 

776 432 344 

776 223 553' 

557. 139 418 

864 92 772 



118 106 12 

1.055 908 147 

739 577 162 

665 380 285 

733 207 526 

578 138 440 

857 '85 772 



'For methodological details, sec appendix A. section A-l. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B. tabic B-l. 

NOTE.— Data arc for50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals* 



SOURCES: ( I) U.S. Department of Health. Education; and Wel- 
fare. National Center for Education Statistics. Fall 
Enrollment in Higher Education, and (2) U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current 
Population Reports, School Enrollment - Social. and 
Economic Characteristics of Students. Series P-20. 
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Tabic 6C. —Total enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by age, sex and attendance status, with 
high alternative projections: United States, fall 1968, 1973, 1978, 1983, and 1988 

(In thousands) 



1983 1988 t 

1968 1973 1978 (High (High 

Af c (Kitimatcd) (Estimated) (F itimatcd) projection*)' * projections)' 

: " * : 

Total Full- Part- Total Full- Part- Total Full- Part- Total Full- P«rt- Total Full- Part- 
jj time time time time time time time time time time 

T « taI 7,513 5.211 2,303 9,602 6,189 .1,411 11.259*6,667 4,592 13.553 7,805 5,748 14,535 7.991 6.544 

16 and 17 years .... 272 250 22 291 262 29 263 241 22 258 227 ,31 280 245 35 

18 and 19 years .... 2.419 2,260 159 2.526 2.322 204 2,755 2.422 .133 2,846 2,504 .142 2,759 2.404 355 

20 and 21 years .... 1.794 1.564 230 2,109 1,806 30.1 2.212 1.817 395 2.427 2.006 421 2^229 L845 384 

22 to 24 years 1,086 638 448 1,585 970 615 1.804 1. 1.11 673 2.153 1 .354 799 2J22 l[.l58 764 

25to29years 889 290 599 1,485 484 1,00! 1,730 600 1. 1.10 2.490 1.0.1.1 1.457 2^914 i,2lA 1.640 

30 to .14 years.' 429 102 327 659 153 506 1,0.18 268 770 1,504 387 1. 117 1,954 508 M46 

35 years and over . . 627 107 520 947 194 75.1 1.458 188 1.270 1.875 294 1.581 2.277 357 1,920 

Mc " 4.478 .1.169 1.309 5,371 .1.579 1.79.1 5.640.1.527 2.11.1 6.8.1.1 4.189 2.644 7.217 4.327 2.890 

16 and I7~years .... 130 118, 12 122 111 *|| 107 96 il 1 1.1 102 11 1.12 121 . II 

18 and 19 years .... 1.306 1.24.1 63 1.299 1.197 102 1.32^1.170 156 1.402 1.2.13 169 1,406 1.225 181 

20 and 21 years .... 1.064 .960 104 1.149 992 157 1.158 977. 181- 1.271 1.06.1 208 IJ88 994 194 

22 to 24 years..,.,. 725 474 251 994 682 .112 1,027 694 3.13 1.155 776 -379 IJ05' 750 355 

25 to 29 years 669 239 4.10 993 .168 . 625 984 377 607 1.427 659 768 1.61 1 789 822 

30 to 34 years...... 268 70 198 388 107 281 523 133 1 390 7.17 223 -514 909 290 619 

35 years and over . . 317 65 252 428 12.1 .105 515 81 4.14 728 133 595 866 158 708 

Women 3,035 2,042 994 4.2.11 2.612 1.621 5,619 .1.140 2.479 6.720 3.616 .1.104 7,318 3,664 3,654 

I6.and 17 years .... 142 1.12 10 16? 151 • 18 156 145 , 11 145 125 20 148. 124 24 

18 and 19 years .... 1,113 1.017* .96 1.227 1 : 1 25 102 1.429 - T J. 252 177 ' 1.444 1.271 /|73 1,353 1,179 174 

20 and 21 years .... 730 604 126 fc $60 814 146 1.054 840 214 1,156 943 213 1 ](>4 1 851 190 

22 to 24 years. 361 164 197 59! 288 303 777 437 340 998 578 420 I *0 1 7 608 409 

25lo29years 220 51 16$ 492 116 . 376 ■ 746 223 523 1.063 .174 689 1,303 485 818 

30 to 34 years....... 161 32. 129 271 46 225 514 1.15 379 767 164 603 1,045 218 827 

35 years and over .. 310 42 268 519 71 448 942'* 107 835 1.147 161 986 1,411 199 1,212 



'For methodological details, see appendix A, section A-l. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B, tabic B-l. 

NOTE — Data are for 50 Slates and ihe District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals. „ 



SOURCES: { I) U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Wel- 
fare, National Center for Education Statistics, Fall 
■ ' '.. Enrollniehrin Higher Education, and (2) U.S..Depart- ' 
V " ' ment of Commerce, Bureau of the* Census, Current 
Population, Reports, 'School Enrollment - Social and 
Economic 'Characteristics of Students, Series P-20. 
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Table7.— Total enrollment in all institutions of higher education, with alternative projections, by sex and 
attendance status of student and control of institution: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 

(In thousands) 



Year 

(tall) 



Total 
enrollment 



Sex 



Attendance status 



Control 



Men 



Women Full-time Part-time 



Public 



Private 



1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
197.1 



1975. 



7,513 
8,005 
8,581 
8,949 
9,215 
9,602 



1974 10,224 



11,185 



1976 1 1,012 

1977 11,286 

1978 • || ( 259 



4.478 
4,746 
5,044 
5,207 
5,2.19 

5;.17l 

5,622 
6,149 
5,811 
5,789 
5,640 



3.0.15 
.1.258 
.1.5.17 
.1.742 
.1.976 
4.2.11 
4,601 
5.0.16 
5,201 
5,497 
5.619 



5.210 
5.499 
5,815 
6.077 
6.072 
6.189 
6..170 
6.841 
6.717 
6,79.1 
6.667 



2.303 
2.506 
2,766 
2.871 
3.142 
3.41.1 
3,853 
4,344 
4,295 
4.49.1 
4,592 



5,4.11 
5.897 
6.428 
6,804 
7.071 
7.420 
7.989 
8.835 
8.653 
8.847 
8,784 



2,082 
2,108 
2.153 
2.144 
2,144 
2,183 
2.2,15 
2,350 
2.359 
2,437 
2.475 



Intermediate alternative projections 1 



1982 
1983 
1984 
195*5 
1986 
1987 
1988 



1979 1 1.139 

1980... H t 069 

1981 10.985 

1982 ;. |0.8I7 

1983 10.618' 

1984 * 10.374 

1985 10.128 

• W86 V.. J 9.886 

1987 ; 9 >68 4 

1988 ' 9,527 



1 1.508 


' 5^45 


5.663 


6.817 


4,691 


•9.030 


'■'2.478 




5.907 , 


. 5,704 


6.847 


4.764 


9.124 


■ 2.487 


1 1 .690 


.5.954 


5.116. 


6.853 


4,837 


9.200 


2.490 


11.670 


' 5.948 


5.722 


6.815 


4,855 


9,194 


2i476 


11.613 


5.925 ' 


5.688 


6.7.12 


» 4;88l 


9,159 


2.454 


11.492 


5.868 


5.624 


6.601' 


4,891 


9.072 


2.420 


11.358 


5;802 


5.556 


6.460' 


4,898 


8.974 


2.384 


11,215 


• 5.729 . 


. ,5.486 


6.321 


, 4,894 


8,872 


2.34.1 


11.104 


5.667 




6.225 


.4,879 


8.793 


2.311 


1 1,048 


5.631 .. 


5.417'. 


6.185 


' 4J63 


8.754 


2.294 






Low alternative projections 1 




h ■ 



5.643 
5.601 
5.555 
5.466 
5.364 
5.240 
5.114 
,4.984 
''4.873 
4.784 



5.496 
5.468 
5.430 
5.351 
5.254 
5.134 
5,014 
4.902 
4.811 
4.743 



6.549 
6,441 
6.323 
6.175 
5,998 
5.788 
5.582 
5.391 
5.245 
5.152 



4,590 
4,628 
4.662 
4,642 
4,620 
4,586 
4,546 
, 4,495 
4,439 
4.3ft 



8.746 
8,708 
8,65? 

»Mo 

8.394 

8.212 

8.029 

7.845 

7.693 . 

7.574 



2,393 
2,361 
^.326 
2,277 
2,224 
2,162 
2,099 
2,041 
1,991 
1.953 



J979,.... 
1980 
.1981 
1982 

1983 .... 

196*4 vr;. 

1985 r... 
1986* ... . 

1987 .... 

1988 .... 



12.178 

12,568 

12.975 

13.281 

13.551 

I3.7tf 

13.929 

14,091 

14.287 ■ 

14.539 



6.185 

6,381 

6.572 

6.709 

6.831 ' 

6.915 

6.984;. 

7.043 

7,115 

7.219 



1 For; niVt h ocfo log i t al 'deiaifs^jiee appendix Auction A - 1 . Fo r 
"primary assumptions rrfei'dc, sec appendix Ratable B-l. 

NOTE.- Data are for, 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all .years. Because of rounding, details may noi add to 
totals andr'numbcrs for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numJbcfs. v . . , 



High alternative projections 1 

5,993 . 7.212 4.966 

6-187 7 4-I V • , 5 J 55 

6.403 7:589 "• 5,386 

6.572 7.720 5,561 

6.720 7.803 • 5.748 

6,837 t.830 4 5.922 

6.945 7.837 "6.092 

7.048 7.841 /•]■ >6.250 

7.172 7.886 ' '6.401 

7.320 7.9$t '. * V AC54« 



9.549 


2,629 


9#7Q 


2.698 


10.205 


'\ 2»770 ./■ ,. 


10.459 




10.684 


;2$67 


10.854 


?.8S8 


11.007 


" 2;9i22 


11.149 


2.9A2 . 


{£316 


2,97 L '-. 


11,527 


3.012 , ■• 



t SOkjRCf; U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

■ National Center for Education Statistics. Fall Enroll- 
. , * went in Higher Education. A 
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Tabic 7A. —Total enrollment in 4-year institutions of higher education, with alternative projections, by sex 
" and attendance status of student and control of Institution: United States, 

fall 1968 to 1988 

(In thousands) 



Year* 

<r«u) 



Toltl 
enrollment 



Sex 



'•Attendance iUIUi 



Control 



Men 



Women Full-time Part-time 



Public 



Private 



1968 5,721 

196? t . 6.028 

1970 • •6.358, 

1971 6.463 

1972 6,459 

1973 . '. v . it.''' 6,590 

1974 ..I.-V..-..JV-:- <6.820 

.{975 »....>,y....;>*/. ' 7.215 

•1976 7.I29<< 

1977 , 7.242 

1978 r 7.232 

1979 w s 7.292 

I98Q '.\ 7.302 i 

1981 7.309 

1982 7.258 

1983 7.187 

1984 . <j 7.082 

1985 s:: 6.968 

1086 .;:«-■ r.. 6.846 

'1987 !^!...^.'.. 6.751 

1988 6.694 

1979 7.042. ^ 

1980 6.935-Y- 

1981 6.828 

1982 6.680 

1983 6.518 ^ 

1984 " J 6.336 

•1985 

■^8^;.JX.".v,V 5»9t4':i 

•: 49^':?. ^;> : ^;..-. 5.8$ :'\ 

■■•^; s 5f:: 

: .' J^^v^'.V.. ...v.. 7.719 

oys&.y. a. 7.909 

;:i9$i \ : v^ 8.1 1 1 

; f9g2 ;.V.v. .'. 8.254 

' Vw-3* 8.374 

19&4 *. 8.456 

t 1*985 : 8.521 

''1986 i 8,574 b 

1987 8.651 

1988 8.766 



3.387^ 

.\,555 „ 

1726 
• 3.758 

3.695 

3.718 

3.791 

3.984 
'3.831 

3.823 

3.756 



3.857 

3:880" 

3.898 

3.882 

3.855 

3.808 

3.754 

3.693 

3.644 

3.613 



.3.708 
$ 3.659 
" 3.611 
3,539 
3,459 
3.370 
3.277 
3.182 
3.102 
3.038 



4.1073 
4.182 
4.&2 » 

aM 
4.434 

4.477^; 

&m 

4.534/ 

4.'568f 
4.625 



2.333 
'2.473 
2.631 
2.705 
2.764 
2.872 
3.029 
3.231, 
3.298 
3.419 
3.476 



i4.235 
4.442 
"4.650 
4.787 
4.732 
4.757 
4.861 
5.080" 
5.053 
5.138 
5.109 



1.486 
1.586 
1.708 
1.676 
1.727 
1.83*3 
1.959 
2.134 
/ 2j)76 
S*I04 
/ 2.123 



Intermediate alternative projections 1 

2.178 



\ 



3.435 
3.422, 
3.4 II- 
*M 
3.53-2 
3v274 
3.214 
3.153/ 
3.1Q^ 
3,081 



5.114 
5.M3, ^-,2.189 

tiiowt?? 2:206 

/5.058 V *»2J0O 
* '2.202 
2.199 
2.197 
2.192 
2. lit I 
2.170 



4.985 
4.883 
4.771 
4.654 
4.570 
4,524 



Low alternative projections 1 



3.784 
4.050 
4.326 
4.438 
4.430 
4.530 
4.703 
4.998 
4.902 
4.945 
4.912 



4.97! 
4,976 
4.981 
4.945 
4.896 
4.823 
4.744 
4.661 
4.596 
4.557 



1.937 
1.978 
2.032 
2.024 
2.029 
2.060 
2.117 
•2 V .3I7 
2,227. 
2.297 
2.320 



2,321 
2.326 
2.328 
2.313 
.2.291 
*2.259 
2.224 
2.185 
2.455 
2.137 



3.334 


4.911 


2.131 




2.240 


3.276 


4.808 


2.127 


"4.727., 


2.208 


3.217 


4.704 


■ 2.134 


4.6*5 


2.173 


3.141 


' 4,580 


2.100 


4.554 


2.126 


3.059 


4,438 


. 2.080 


4.442 


/ 2.076 


2.966 


4,278 


2.058 


4.317 / 


2.019 


2.875 


4,118 


2.034 


4.193/ 


1.959 


2.792 


3.967 


2.007 


4.07CT 


1.904 


2.^22 


3.846 


1.978 


3. $68 


1.856 


2.669 


3.764 


1.943 


• 3.889 


1.818 


High alternative projection! 1 






3,646 


. 5.410 


2.309 


5.257 


2.462 


3.727 " 


5.653 


v 2,?73 


5.385 


2.524 


3,819 


5.653 


'•2f;458 




2.591 


3.886 


5.733 


2.521 


5^17; 


2.637 


3.940 


5.783 


2.591 


:.!>;697 


2.677 


3.979 


5.798 


2.658 


5.750 


2.706 


4,011 


5.796 


2.725 


5.793 


2.728 


4.040 p. 


5.786 


2.788 


5.828 


2.746 


4.083 g; 


> 5,803 


2,848 


5.879 


2.772 


4,141 > 


■ 5.863 




5.958V 


2.808 



•For methodological details, sec appendix A. section A*l. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B. tabic B-l. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of Qokimbia for 
aH years. Because of rounding, details may t\6t add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
. ^ from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. EducatioYijiiitfjtfelfare. 

Rational Center for Education StatjsticstVtftf Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education. f 
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-Tol'aU vpllWHt in^^r liutitu^lonii of higher edition, with .Iternativlpc oiectlom bv.ex.nd 
«tte.id.nce 1t.lt.s-pf .luarnt .nd control of institution: United Stat? faSwRS 

.\ (In thousands) - c 



Vear 
(f>ll) 



Sex 



Attendance itatui 



Control 



\ > . ■•.fcnrdlliftynr Men Women Full-time Patltljne Public , Private 




1*792, 

: 2,486 
.VOI 2 

3.404; 
..Wo; 

4,042. 



1,090 

1. 191 

1.317 
J. 449 
;V,544 

1.653 

•2,1 65 V 

(Mo i. 

J/965 1 
1 .885 V 



I? v V''^ ; '"W/^:' ;4,2.6 : ; 1.988?. 

"IV80 ...x-..-'...^;;.^...^.,.:. .2,027, 

l98 ' ^^,; v >^v : 'rvv^--''--« 4,38*1 ::/2.qV. 

•> ,98 \|F .■'..;:........-;;/.■...,.... 4.412 

198,1 ■ • " 4.426 ' 2,070-; 

■. ,984 - "-^->;.' <j*IO 2.060 

1985 4.390 ^.(MS 

* l98 < 6 **•• 7!"~4^69 2.036 

1987 KM 2.023 

1988 j» ? '-v 2.018 

/ j H _ ■ _ ^ , 

' ,,|..J.i...-..' ' 4,097 1,935 

1980 k-it.-; -• - 4.134 1,942' 

iSv" '-Ik '.'44 

j ,9R2 « - 4.137 . 1,9^7 

• S 1983 i>V*'--; • v v •••'4.100' - 1,905 

" 1984 r f , .y\^---"-.-<i. ; 4,036 1,870 , 

r J 985 :. f .v.'..:u.. V : ym 1,837 

5 - 1986 fc..^..,; A j t 9l2 1,802 

;' 988 ■ V;. .:>!.:.. 3,820 1 746. 

1979 •••• 4,459- 2.112 

^ 80 -.l; v .|:,. 4,65^^ 2.199 

I 9 ® 1 -* ........V.l..., 2.280 

l/.! 1982 * t:'i 5,02^ '2.341* 

^V' 984 ' '-4,- '^^;^,438 

1985 * • • • .V^.408 .^/T 2.474 , 

1986 : . .. . . ; 5,517 2,509 

S 8 !:'''. 5 * 36 ' 2,547 

17 , . . \ 5.773 , 2,594 




;>For rnethodfclogical detailsTsee appendix ^ection A-l. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B; table B-l. ' / 

NOTE. —Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to^ 
totals and numbers for featt years may differ slightly*. 



'Ay* ■ 



from previously published numbers. 



702 
786 
906 
1,037 
1.212 
1,360 
1.572 
1.805 
>. 1,903 
• ; 2.07V' 
?2.M\ 



976 


817 * 


1.646 


146 


1.057 


9^0 


1,847 V 


130 


1.165 


-1.058 


V 2.192 


121 


1.291* 


1.195 


2.^ 


120 


1,340 


1,416 


• ,2.641 


115 


1.432 


1,580 


2^90 

M.28* 


122 


1.509 


1.895 


J 19 


1.761 , 


2.209 


3.836 


134 


l.664 D 


• 2,219 


- 3,^52 


*» 132 


,1.654 


2.388 


'3W>2 


140 


U558 


2.470 


; 3.873 ■ j 


155 



Inf^medialetlteniatlteDroJeclloni 1 



Vi.325 * 
2.3toT 
.r-2,356':* 
v >^0 ' 

'2.3*2 
■ ?-,303 
. 2,330 

-2.336 



1.703 
1.734 
1.750 
1.757. 
1.747 
1.718 
1.689 
1.667 
1,655 
1,661 



2.513 
. 2.575 
2.631 , 
2.655 
2.679 
2.692 
2.701 
2.702 
2.698 
2.693 



4,059 : 
4.I48-. 
4,219 
.4,249" 
. 4.263 v 
'4.249 
f 4,230 
4.211 
4,197 
4,197 



Low alternative projections 1 



2,162 
2,192 
2,213 
2.210 
2,195 
2,168 
2.139 
2.110 
2,089 
2.074 

High 

' 2.3^47 
2.460 
2,584 
2,686 v 
2.780. 
2,858 

■ ,2,934' 
3,008-; 
3,089* 
^.179 
1 



1,638 
1,633 
J^6I9 
1,595 
* T,560 > 
1,510 
1,464 
1.424 
1,399 
1,388 



2,459/ 



2,538 
2.542 
2,540 
2,528 
2.512 
2.488 
2.461 
2,432 



alternative projeetlphi 1 

1.802 ' y i$f? 

1.877 \: 2,78V 

• 1.936 2,928 

1.987 3,040 

2.020 3.157 

2,032 3.264 

. 2.041 3,367 

2,055 f 3,462 

2.083 3,553 

2.128 3,645 



J 57 

.162 , 
^163. 
163 5 
161 
160 
158 
156 
157 



3.944 


«53^ 


r 3,981 ' 


. 153 


■ 4.004 


153 


3,986 


151 


' ; 3,952 


148 


3.895 


143 


3,836* 


140 


3,775^. 


137 


, 3.725 • 


135 . 


. 3,685 


135 


\-: 


167 


M.485 


.174 


4,685 • 


179 


4,842 * 


185 ... 


4 987 < 


190 ^ 


5;i04' 


192 f> 


5,214 


194 ; : . 


. 5,321 


196 ■ . 


5,437 


1 99 


5,569 


204 



SOURCE: .^Department of Health^Education.Snd Welfare. 
• National Center for ^ducat/on Statistics, Fall Enroll* 
rtjent in Higher Education." 
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Table 8. — Total enrollment in all institutions of higher education, with alternative projections, by sex and 

attendance status: United States, fall 196* {^1988 

(In thousands) 



(Mil 



T7R 



en 



Women 







: ;' : ";'.fsjft:timt 


FulMirae 


Part-time 






V 1,30? £ * 


2,041 


> 994 




.^■v: : .*33*^ 


1.4 11 


2.I62 


1,095 • 




V': ,-:" ■- 3.505 ■ v 


1.540 


• 2.3 fl 


-1.225 


8.949- 


"a ■ .... "3.630 


- 1 .578 


2.447 


1.293 


9,2(5 • ; ; 


f r V : -.. 


1.68.1' 


2.514 \ 


1.461 


9.602- :U 


'3.579. ; 


h.792 ■ 


• 2.612 


1,621 


10,224* v.. 


- : :<$efc ;, ->. 




. 2.724 


1,877 


1 1.185:^* 


Uv.' ' ^926 " 




2.^15 


2.120 


1 1.012 ^ V 


.. 3, 704 


2.107- 1 


'3.014 


2.188 


1 1 ,286 . r 


" 3 J&50-V- 


2;I38 . . 


3.142 


2.354 


11.259 


:.v"0 "-' 3,527.: . 


,2.113' 


3.140 


2,479 




[ . ItikTinedlate alternative projectloi 




x 

< 


11,508 4 


3,663"^ 


2.i$2* ' ■ 


* 3.154 


2.509 


11.611 


1 3'685 


ii'ii.: 2.222 


3.162 ' 


2.542 


11.690 


3,694 . ; 


. , 2 260 


.3,159 


2.577 


11.670 




; •.'■i'rio 


3.137 


•2.585 


11.613 


3.641 V: 


' 2.284 


3.091 , 


■ 2.597 


11.492 


3.577 I' ' 


2.291 


3,024 


\ 2.600 & 


11.358 , 


3.505 


;' *■ 2.297 


2.955 ; 


2.601 


11.215 \ 


3.433 


2.296 


2.888 ' v ' 


2.598 


11.104 


3.378. 


2.289 


2.847 


2.590 


11.048 


3.350 


, 2.281 


2,835 


2.582 






; J.ow alternative projection* 1 






i 1.139 


3.486 


2.157 


3.063 


. 2.433 


11.069 


3.428 ■ 


'v" 2,173 . . 


3.013 , 


2.455 


10.985 


3.368 . 


2.187 


2.955 


2.475 


10.817 


3.291 


-2.1 75 \ 


2;884 


. 2.467 


10,6 IB 


2.202 


^ 2.162 


2.796 


,2.458,.,, * 


10.374 


3.095 


... 2.145 


2.693 


2.441" 


10.128 


2.990 


2.124 


2.592 


2.422 


9.886 


^ ^87 


2.097 


- ?,504 - 


2.398 


9.684 




2.067 




2,372 


9.527 


r < 5.751 


' ' 2.033 


; ^.401 


:. V. 2.342 




High alternative projections 1 



1979 12,178 

.1980 % 12.568 

I9HI 12,975 

1982 13.281 

1983 ...... .. I3.53K 

.1984 ' 13,752 

• I0H5 13.9)? 

1986 .-a #...>» / . ^.1.4,091 

1987 J$ v.. . J4.28? 

I9H8 J4t339, 



4- 




3.362 
3.456 
-3.532 
'3.588 
3.615 

;p.6i7 

> d 3.e5 1 1 
3.604 
.-3.620 
A^664 ' 



:;^3I; 

°* 2.731 
2.871 
2,984 
3.105 
3,220 
3.334 
3.444 ' 
3.552 

•V 3,656 



'lor methodological details, sec appendix A,' section A- 1. For 

primary assumptions made, lee appendix B. table D-l. 
» 

NO IT Data arc for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, education, and Welfare. 

National Center for Education Statistics. Fall Enroll- 
mrnt in Higher Education, 



Table 84,-Total feiilrollment in public 4-year Institutions, with alternative projections, by sex and attendance 

status: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 
• \ TA ' - J (lit thousands) 



:• Year 
(f«U) 



Men 



Women 



Total 


Fun-tin» r 




Full-time 


Part-time^ ' 


3,784 


1,663 




•:■ 1,137 


:<459 


4,050 


1,754 


577 


■ : 1,213 


506 > 


4,326 


1,853 


626 


4 U95 


552 . 


4,438 ♦ : 


1,918 


♦ 613 


• 1.355 - 


553 


4,430 


1,860 


626 


1,358 


586 


4,530 


1,851 


658 


1,394 


627 


4,703 


1,870 . 


694 1 


1,448 


691 


4,998 


1,947 


•764 


1,522 


767 


4,902 


1,879 


709 


) 1,554 


759 


4,945 


1,873 


696 


1,606 


770 


4,911 . 


1,822 


687 


1,613 


789 



1968 

1969 

1970 . 

1971 

1972 

f973 

,1974 ' 

1975 

W76 • 

1977 

1978 

1979 

'1980 

1981 [ m 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986*. 

1987 

.1988 

J979 

*I980 

i98i 

1982 y. . . 

1983 ;\ ;\ . . 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 



1979 '-tfViT 

1980 

1981 !....%• .* 

1982 k . 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 



4.971 
4,976 
4,981 
4,945 
4,896 
4,823 
4,744 
4,661 
4,596 
4,557 



4,802 
4,727 
4.655 
4,554 
4,442 
4,317 
4,193 
4,070 
3,968 
3-889 



Intermediate alternative projections 1 

1.867 720 1,584 V 

1.873 728 l&ftN 

1.876 , 738 l#te ; . 

k 1.864 V 738 . 1,547- 

1.842 742 |,$$ 

1.808 744 l fc 482 

1.768 9 746 1,445 

-1.726 747 j,407 

1.694 745 . 1,382 

1.676 743 .1,369 

Low alternative projection^ 



1.777 7ii *,:>:;: 

1,743 711 ■•■^\'^.' 

1.709 713 

1,668 706 ' " : 

1,619 . • " 700 

1,564 695 

1,508 688 

1,452 680 

1,407 671 

1,376 660 ' : t 

. Hifh alternative projections' 





1,956 




771 


v,5,m ; 


• 2,004 




796 




2,050 




822 


5,617 


2,083 




840 


5,697 


2,106 




8?9 


5,750 


2,114 






5,793 


2,116 




' 897 


5,828 \ 


2,114 




913 


5,879 


2,121 ■ 




928 


5,958 , 


2,146- 




941 



,1,538 
1,501 
1,464 
1,421 
1,373 
1,319 
1,267 
1,220 
1,183 
1,159 



1,691 
1,726 
[,756 
1,776 
1,784 
1,782 
1,776 
1,769 
1,771 
1,787 



V 800 
,799 
j 801 
796 
794 
789 
785 
781 
775 
769 



• 776 
772 
769 

: l M 

,';750 
739 
730 
718 
707 
694 



"839 
859 
892 
918 
948 
976 
1,004 
1,032 
1,059 
1,084 



'For methodological, details see appendix A, section A-l. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix tMaffJe H I. 

NOTE. i)ata arc for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals and numbers for paV years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE: U S. Department; ofllealth. Education, and Welfare, 
National &j>t*rf(br Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher' Education. 



Table 8B.— Total enrollment in public 2-year institutions, >vithalfern*tive projections, by sex and attendant 
- • - statu*: United S^icSvfail 196? to 

• . • \ / (in thousands) 



Men 



Women 



Total 


Full-time 


: V : ■ Part-time Full-time 


Part-time 


'^646 


559 


45! 


298 


338 


1 Rd7 
I ,t>H / 


619 


503 


11? 


3V2 


2 % 102"...;\ 


682 


573 


386 


461 


. 2,366 ' ' ' 


V'-V ■■ -746 


642 


448 ' i ' 


529 , 


2,641 ■ 


•:■ 75o 


737 — ^ 




654 


2,890 


. . . 793 


800' 




751 


3,285 


■" \V}' ; : 8 ; 33 


94i ■ ■•: 


'586 


925 


3,836 


989 


1,108 ■ 


674 


1,066 


3,752 


. ■ w 


1,061 , . ' V 


704 


1,129 


3,902 


V 805 


1,098 , : 


739 


1,259 


3.873 


• 738 


1 ,084 V 


700 


1,351 




Intermediate alternative projections 1 






A Of Q 


816 


U07 


764 


1 ,372 


4,148 


827 


1,133 


782 


1 406 


4,219 


832 


U57 




1 ,438 


4,249 


833' 


1,166 


797 


1,453 


4.263 


828 


1,175 


793 


1 467 


4,249 


815 


1,179. 


779 


1 476 * 


4,230 


802 ; 


1,180 


765 ' 


1 483 


4,21 1 


792 " 


1,179 


754 


1 486 


4,197 


785 


1,174 


751 


1 487 


4.197 


785 


1,169 


756 


• 1,487 






Low alternative projection! 1 




* 


3,9.4$/!': 


111 


1,095 


742 


1,330 


p?.9'8I 


770 


1,109 


745 


1,357 


4;004 


760 


1,121 


741 


1,382 


3,986 


746 


1,119 


733 


1,388 


3,952 


730 


1,114 


717 


1,391 


3,895 


707 


U05 


694 


1,389 


3,836 


686 


1,094 


672 


1,384 


3,775 


667 


1,079 


654 


1,375 


3,725 


* 654 


1,062 


644 


1,365 . 


3,685 


646 


1,045 


641 


'1,353 



1968 ; 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 /..., 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 V. 

1982 

1983 .......... 

1984 

1985 

1986 '. 

1987 

1988 

1979 

1980 

i£8i 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 ....1 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 



Hif h alternative projections 1 



4,292 


861 


1,181 


811 


1,439 


4,485 


893 


1,234 


848 


1,510 


4,685 


921 


1,285 


876 


1,603 


4,842 


944 


1,321 


899 « 


1,678 


4,987 


962 


1,357 


912 J 


^756 
1^31 


5,104 


971 


1,388 


914 


5,214..- 


979 


1,415 


915 


1,905 


5,321 


989 


1,439 


918 


1,975 


5,437 


1,005 


1,460 


928 


2,044 


5,569 


1,028 


1,482 


947 


2,112 



■<■■.' ,f 

-*Fdr methodological, details sec appendix A, section A-l. For 
primary assumptions made, sec appendix B, table B-l. 

NOTE.— Data arc for 50 ( Statcs and the District of Columbia for 
( all years, Because of rounding, details may not add to 
• totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 
ment injfigher Education. 



Table 8C.-T0UI enrollment in private 4-year institutions, with alternative projections, by sex and attendance 

status: United States, fail 1968 to 1988 

(In thousands) 

Men Won 




Total 


Full-time' 


• . Part-time 


t?..ll ■ - - 

hull-time 


Part-time 


1,937 


883 


318 


553" 


185 


1 Q"7B ' 


908 


317 


567 


186 


2,032 


921 1 


327 


582 


202 


2,024 


918 


310 


596 


200 


2,029 


904 


305 


609 . 


210 


2,060 


890 


319 


623 


229 


2,117 


902 


325 


641 


. 248 


2,217 


943 


332 


667 


274 


2,227 


921 


322 


699 


286 


2,297 


925 


329 


734 


309 


2,320 


919 . 


327 


755 


319 




Intermediate alternative projection! 1 




2, 51 \ 


930 


340 


733 


318 


2,326 


934 


345 


730 


317 


2,328 : 


: 935 


' . 349 


726 


318 


2,313 


930 / 


350 


717 


316 


2,291 


920 


351 


705 


315 


2,259 


904 


352 


689 


314 


2,224 


886 


354 


672 


312 


2,185 


ODD 


354 


655 


310 


2,155 


851 


354 


643 


307 


2,137 


841 


353 


638 


?05 






Low alternative projections 1 








884 


336 


712 


• 

308 


2,208 


868 


337 


696 


307 


2,173 


852 


337 


i*79 


305 


2,126 


831 


334 


660 


301 


2,076 


808 


332 


638 . r- 


• 298 


2,019 


* 781 


330 


614 


294 


1,959 


734 


327 


589 


289 


1,904 


727 


323 


568 


* 286 


1,856 


705 


319 


551 ' 


281 


1,818 


689 


313 


,540 


276 






High alternative projections 1 






-2,462 


980 


366 


783 


4 

333 


2,524 


1,005 


' 377 


801 


341 


2,591 


1,030 


390 


817 


354 


2,637 


, 1.047 


, 398 


827 


365 


2,677 


1,061 


408 


832 


376 


2,706 


1,068 


417 


834 


387 


2,728 


1,071 


426 


833 


398 


2,746 


1,073 


434 


830 


409 


2,772 


1,078 


441 


833 


420. 


2,808 


1,090 


m 448 


840 . 


430 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 m 

1973 

1974 

1975 '.. 

1976 

1977 

1978 ». 



1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 

1983 , 

1984 , 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 . 



1979 

1980 . 

1981 , 

1982 , 

1983 . 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 . 



1979 

1980 , 

1981 , 

1982 . 

1983 '. 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 . 



I987\..{. 
1988 



'tor methodological details, see appendix A, section A-l, For " SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B, table B-l. National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 

NOTE.- Data ar/for 50 States and the District of Columbia for Wgher ^cation. 

all veal's. Because of rounding, details may not add to 

total/ and numbers for past years may differ slightly 

from previously published numbers. 
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Table SD.— Total enrollment In private 2-year institutions, with alternative projections, by sex and attendance 

status: United States, 1968 to 1988 

(In thousands) 



Year 



Total 



Men 



FuD-tima 



Part-time 



Women 



Full-ti 



Part-time 



1968 

1969 

1970 ,. v 

1971 * 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 , 

.1980 

1981 _ 

1982 

1983 

1984 ; 

1985 

1986 . ; ; 

1987 

1988 ! 

1979 

1980 / 

1981 

1982 / 

1983 /. 

1984 .'. 

1985 

1986 ./..... 

1987 

1988 / 

/ 

/ 

/ 

1979 

1980 

1981 ^ 

1982 . . : .uf 

1983 .rz. 

1984 

1985 ' 

W * 

1987 

1988 



146 


'65 


15 


53 


12 


130 


54 


14 


50 


11 


121 


49 


*I4 


48 


10 


120 


48 


13 


48 


1! 


115 


43 


13 


47 


11 


122 


45 


15 


50 


14 


1 19 


41 


16 


49 


13 


134 


47 


22 


52 


13 


132 


AC 

46 


15 


57 


14 


141 


47 


14 


63 


16 


155 


48 




72 


20 






Itif *ftn#rfliaf # ■ If iff 1 ii ■ hi nl>i 1 L m»1 

lOin II1C1UMV ■JICaUBllTC Y* v/J v\. \ HJ u> 






157 


50 


15 


73 


19 


161 


51 


16 


74 


20 


162 


51 ; 


16 


75 


20 


163 


,51 


16 


76 


20 


163 


51 


16 


75 


21 


161 


50 


16 


74 


21 


160 


49 


17 


73 


21 


158 


49 


• 16 


72 


21 


156 ' 


4ft 


16 ' 


71 


X 1 


157 


48 


16 


72 


21 












153 


.48 


15 


71 


19 


153 


47 


16 


71 


19 


153 


47 


• 16 


71 


19 


151 


46 


16 


70 


19 


148 ■ 


45 


16 


68 


19 


143 


^ 43 


15 


66 


19 


140 


42 


;> ^ 


64 


19 


137 


41 


S 15 


62 


19 


135 


40 


15\ 


61 


19 


135 


40 


15 ' 


61 


19 






High aJtematlva projection* 1 






167 


53 




77 


20 


174 


55 




81 


21 


179 


< t 56 




83 


22 


185 


y 58 


18 


86 . 


23 


190 


59 


19 


87 


25 


192 


60 


19 


87 


26 


194 


60 


20 


87 


27 


196 


61 




87 


28 


199 


62 


20 * 


88 


29 


204 


63 


21 


90 


30 



•For methodological details, tee appendix A, section A-l. For 
.primary assumptions made, see appendix B, table B-l. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education. 
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Table 9. —Undergraduate enrollment in all institutions of higher education, with i 
sex and attendance status; United States, fall 1968 to 198 

0 (In thousands) 



tentative projections, by 



Ytar 



Men 



Women 



0UQ 


Total 


1968 


6,476 


1969 : 




1970 ; 




1971 


7,743 


19*2 




1973 : 




1974 .. 


8,798 


1975 


9,679 


1976 








1978 


9,691 



Full-time 



Part-time 



Full-time 



Part-time 



1979 . 

1980 . 

1981 . 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 . 



9,892 
9,981 
10,040 
10,022 
9>58 
9,833 
9,698 
9,558 
9,457 
9,417 



2,811 * 


971 


1,930 


764 


2,952 


1,056 


21039 


837 


3,097 


1,157 


2.183 


939 


3,201 


* 1,217 


2,311 


1,014 


3,121 


' 1,308 


2,367 


1,145 


3,135 


1,403 


2,445 


1,278 


3,191 


1,574 


2,535 


1,498 


3,459 


1,798 


2,710 


1,712 


3,242 / 


1.660 


2,788 


1,739 


3,188 


1,708 


2,905 


1.913 


3,072 


1.694 , 


2,895 


2,030 


IntermedUte alternative projections 1 




3,211 


1,734 


2.904 


2,043 


3,229 


1,767 


2,909 


2,076 


3,233 J ^ 


1,798 


2,901 


2.108 


3,219 


1,806 • 


.2,878 


2,119 


3,180 


1.817 


2,830 


2,131 


3,116 


1.821 ;-;.;f 


^.761 


2.135 


3,046 


1.824 v" ' 


2,69.1 


2.137 


2,976 


1.821 


4 0 635 


2,136 


2,926 


1.814 • V, . 


2;5ir6 ( 


2.131 


2,907 


1,806 


2,577 


2.127 



1979 , 
J980 . 

1981 . 

1982 , 

1983 . 

1984 . 

1985 , 

1986 , 

1987 , 

1988 , 



. .... v J 




. , Low alternative projection* 1 ) 

1,051 ,. 1,714 . i: Vv 2-816 

3.0Q6" - 729"' ■•'•*" '■>./■ 2;766 

2,951 . i v 'Iv'i 1.741 , *\ 3.708 

2.883. «.".\^ ~ ' 1 7^2 . „" ,v2,640 

^2,801. ' > , \M . ■ ,> ' £.554« 

^2JQ\ +>' « s r.706: i K, I ?^4« 

i,6<)3 :. 0£ J;^88 Y . . . : : /2,357 

2,509 ' -r . "|,66J ' i 2,272 

2,438 1,639 2,*2I2 

2,395 1,6*12 4,180 



1,982 
2,005 
2,027 
2,024 
2,019 
2,007 
1,993 
1,975 
1,955 
1,933 



High alternative projections' 



1979 , 

mo . 

1981 . 

1982 . 
198}. . 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 . 



10,421 


3,340 


1,853 


3,085 


2,143 


10,740 


3,428 


1,925 


3,158 


2,229 


11,067 1 


• 4 3,507 


1,998 


3,213 


2,349 


11,311 


3,567 


2,048 


3,252 


2,444 


11,511 


3,605 


2,099 


3,261 


* 2,546 


11.645 


3,614 


* 2,144 


3,245 


2,642 


11,758 


3,611 


2,186 


3,223 


2,738 


11.860 


5,608 


2,221 


3,202 


2,829 


I2,0()6 


3,628 . 


2,253 < - 


3,205 


2,920 


12,217. 


3,682 


2,286 


3,240 


3,009 



•For methodological details, sec appendix A, section A-l. For 
primary assumptions made, sec appendix B, tabic B-l. 

NOTE.— Data arc for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may r|gt udd to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. , 

i 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education. 



Table 9 A, —Undergraduate enrollment in public 4^year institutions, with alternative projections, by sex an0 

attendance status: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 

4 (In thousands) 



Year 

<r»n) 



Men 



Women 



Total 



FulUlme 



Part-time 



Fulltime 



Part-time 



1968 it. 

1969 r..... 

1970 

1971 

1972 ; 

1973 

1974 

1975 ; 

1976 :.. 

1977 ..: 

1978 ., 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 ; '.. 

1988 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 



3,136 
3,313 
3,526 
3,642 
3,583 
3,634 
3,747 
3,994 
3,871 
3.94Z 
3,918 



3,934 
3,93! 
3,923 
3,888 
3.835 
3,760 
3,680 
3,599 
3,540 
3.51! 



3,794 
3,724 
3,654 
3.566 
3,464 
3,350 
3,237 
3,128 
3,042 
2,984 



4,133 

4,216. 

4\300 

4,356 

4,392 

4,402 

4,404 

4,400 

4,419 

4,471 



1,456 


322 


1,065 


293 


1,529 


346 . 


1,130 


308 


1,6 j 2 


374 


1,208 


332 


1,662 


377 - , 


1,264 


339 


1,602 


378 


1,261 . 


342 


1,587 


399 


ri',284 ' 


364 


1,600 


425 


1,323 


399 


1.673 


. 477 


1,389 


455 


1,614 


419 


1,412 


426 * 


1,608 


426 




*♦ j\j 


1,564 


428 


1,461 


465 


Intermediate alternative projections 


i 




1 ($09 


438 


1,428 


459 


1 613 




1,418 


458 


1 613 


447 


1,405 


458 


1 602 


446 


1,385 ... 


455 


1,579 


448 


1,355, . 


453 


1.545 


448 


1,318 


449 


1,506 


448 


1,280 ■ 


i : i\l'.--446 • ' 


1.465 


448 


1,243 


■ 443 


1,436 


446 


1 ,4 17 




1,423 


444 


1,208 


; V 436 




tow alternative projection* 1 






1.532 


432 


1,384 


. 446 


1,502 


432 


1,347 


443 


1,471 


432 


1,310 


441 


1,435 


427 


1,269 


435 


1,390 


423 


1,222 


429 


1,339 


419 


1,170 


422 1 


U87 


414 


1,120 


416. 


$36 


408 


1,075 


409 


1,197 


402 


1,041 


402 


1,173 


395 


1,021 


395 




High Alternative projections 1 






1,665 


468 


1,518 


482 


1,702 


482 


1,540 


' 492 


1,736 


497 


1,557 


510 


1,760 


507 


1,566 


" 523 


1,773 


517 


1,563 


539 


1,772 


527 


1,550 


553 


1,765 


537 


1,534 


568 


1,755 


545 


1,518 


582 


1,757 


553 


1,512 


597 


1,778 


560 ^ 


1,522 


611 



'For methodological details, tec, appendix A, section A- 1 For 
primary assumptions made, sec appendix B, table B-l. 

NOTE — Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years, Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 
ment in Hightr Education. 
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able 9B.-Undcrgr.du.te enrollment in public 2-ye.r institutions, with alternative projections by sex and 

attendance status: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 projccwons ' D J scx « nd 

(In thousands) 



Year 
(fall) 



Men 



Total 



Women 



Full-time 



Part-time 



Full-time 



1968 

1969 

1970 : 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 \\[ 

1982 ..,vv.:.." 

1983'....-.;., 

xm v.^^v... ... 

I9&#; n :::;i 

IMfrV... 

1987 

1988 v.'.".'. ': 



1.646 
1.846 
2,102 
2.365 
2,640 
2,888 
3,284 
3,832 
3,746 
3,900 
3,868 



4,059 
4,148 
4,219 
4,249 
4,263 
4,249 
4,230 
4,211 
4,197 
4,197 



559 


^ 

451 


298 


619 


503 


332 


682 


573 


386 


746 


642 •• "v':. 


448 


750 


737. ," f.'.i, 


500 


793 


800 


545 


833 


941 


586 


989 


1,106 


674 


857 


1,059 


703 


805 


1,098 


739 


738 ■ - 


1,082 


700 


Intermediate 


alternative projections* 






1,107 


764 


827 


1,133 


782^ 


832 


1,157 


792 


833 


1,166 


797 


828 


1,175 




815 


1,179 


779'' ' 


802 


1,180 


765 


792 


1.179 


754 


785 


1,174 


T$| 


785 


1.169 


756 



Part-time 



1979 f....*'}£**X. 3,944 ' '777 

1980 -3.981 77 o 

' 1981 4,004 . 760 

I?!!? V^S-- 3 ' 986 ™ 

1983 3,952 730 

1984 '••*•»» • . 3,895 707 

,9 « ^836 686 

X Z V?4^ '3,775 ' 6 

1987 - 3,725 654 

1988 • .. J 3,685 646 

1979,..,,;.. . 4,292 ' 861 

' 1989 .^:.' t .:^.. 4,485 893 
I9g|v.j . .. ..... . /, . 4,685 / 921 

l l m 9 K'""--%:\*a&®'- • ■ 4 « 842 < 944 

' l ^- : r-; ; --V*-'-^-.'..- -4,987 962 
m^;U^/f^::^ 5,321 989 

[^■^mv::::^'-.', ' «::.MW 1.005 

1988 .:.; ?v y..:..>;, ... M a > > f ■ : 5 >56 9 , 028 

■. : t '\ j ~ • ,.' "' . ' .■»,»• ^ r * * 1 ' ' 

.<-■■..• ■ s w ■ , . • . . 

'Forjn^ appendix A, scclion A-l. For 

^^^j^^^p^'n^^'^^ndik B, tabic B-l. 

NOTE.-Dala a r C f or ST^aies and the Dislricl of Columbia for 
all year?. Because* of rouAdini, .details may nol add lo 
ipUlranc} numtbe^s for pasl^years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 

[ s >'? V ',V- V\ v 

■ -i \. ■ 'V*' 1 '-'"-';' • ", 



Low alternative projections 1 



) 



1,095 
1,109 
1,121 
1,119 
1,114 
1,105 
1,094 
1,079 
1,062 
1,045 



High alternative projections 1 
1J8I 

1,234 ... 

1,285 

1.32 1 

1,357 

1,388 

1,415 

1,439 

1,460 

1,482 



742, 

745 ■ 

741 

733, 

717 

694 

672 

654 

644 

641 



,«II 
848 
S76 
899 
9J2 
914 
915 
'918 
928 
947 



338 
392 
461 
529 
653 
750 
924 

1,063 

1,127 . 

1,258 

1,348 



1,372 
1,406 
1,438 
1,453 
1,467 
1,476 
1,483 
1,486 
1,487 
1,487 



1,330 
1,357 
.1,382 
1,388 
1,391 
1,389 
1,384 
1,375 
.1.365 
1.353 



.1,439 

1.51a V 

1,603 
. 1,678 
1,756 
1,831 # 
1,905 
1,975 

2,112 



SOURCE: U.S. Dcparimcnl of Hcalih 
National Ccnlcr for Educali 
. ; 7 mem in Higher Education. 
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Table 9C— Undergraduate enrollment in private 4-year institutions, with alternative projections, by sex and 

attendance status: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 



ns, i 



5>. 



(In thousands) 



Year 
(fill) 



Men 



Women 



1968 , 
1969 

1970 , 

1971 , 

1972 . 

1973 . 

1974 . 

1975 . 

1976 , 

1977 , 

1978 , 



1979 , 

1980 , 

1981 . 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 . 

1985 . 

1986 , 

1987 , 

1988 . 



Total 



1.549 
1.596 
1.627 
1.616 
1.604 
1.615 
1.648 
1.719 
1.680 
1.732 
U750 



1.742 
1.741 
1.736 
1.722 
1.697 
M.663 
1.628 
1.590 
1;564 
1.552 



Full-time 



Part-time 



Full-time 



731 183 514 

750 193 527 

754 196 541 

745 . 185 551 

726 I 180 559 

710 \ 189 566 

717 V 192 577 

foo \ ; 193 ' 595 

725 ■ J 167 616 

728 170 645 

722 j 169 662 
. j 

Intermediate alternative projections] 

©736 /. 174 "639 

738 /" 176 635 

737 / 178 629 

733 U 178 620 

*722 f 178 , 607 

706 178 590 

689 179 573 

670 178 556 

657 f 178 545 

651 v 177 541 



Part-time 

121 
126 
136 
135 
1ft 
150 
162 
181 
172 
189 
197 



193 
192 
192 
191 
190 
189 
187 
186 
184 
183 



Low alternative projections 1 



1979 . 

1980 , 

1981 , 

1982 . 
1983 
1984 
1985 

1986 , 

1987 , 

1988 . 



1.678 
1.648 
1.616 
1.576 
1.532 
1.480 
1.428 
1.381 
1.342 
1.316 



700 


172 


619 


187 


687 


172 


603 


186 


673 


172 


586 


185 


656 


170 


568. 


182 


636 


169 


547 


180 


612 


167 


524 


177 


5tf8 


165 


501 


174 


565 


163 


4SI ' 


172 


547 


• 160 


466 


169 


536 


157 


457 


166 



1979 
1980 
1981 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 , 

1985 . 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 . 



1.829 
1.865 
1.903 
1.928 
1.942 
1.947 
1.946 
1.943 
1.951 
1.973 



High alternative projections' 

76l : 187 679 

778/ 192 689 

794 '198 697. 

805 202 701 

811 206 699 

811 , 210 694 

807 < 214 687 

803 v 217 679 

804 220 677 
813 223 681 



202 
206 
214 
220 
226 
232 
238 
244 
250 
25$- 



'For methodological details, sec appendix A. section A-I.^or 
primary assumptions made, sec appendix B. table U-l. 

NOTE. —Data arc for 50 Stales and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Educaltonyand Wclfurc. 

National Center for Education Slatjslicji, Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education. ; ' 



Table 9D.— Undergraduate enrollment in private 2-year institutions, with alternative projections, by sex and 

attendance status: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 

(In thousands) 



Year 



ToUl 



Men 



Fun-time 



Part-time 



Women 



Full-time 



Part-time 



1968 

1969 

1970 ...* 

1971 , 

1972 

1973 

1974 ..... 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 , 

1987 

1988 ...r. 

1979 i 

1980 

1981 

1982 ; 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 ..' , 

1988 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 : 

1988 ; 



145 
129 
121 
120 
114 
124 
119 
134 
132 
140 
155 



65 
54 
49 
48 
43 
45 
41 
47 
46 
47 
48 



15 
14 
14 

13 
13 
15 
16 
22 
15 
14 

IS * 



Intermediate alternative projection! 1 



53 
'50 
,48 
48 
47 
50 
49 
52 
57 
63 
72 



12 
11 
10 
11 
11 
14 
13 
13 
14 
16 
20 



157 


50 . 


15 


73 




19 


161 


51 


16 


74 




20 


162 


51 


16 


75 




20 


163 


51 


16 


76 




20 


163 


51 


16 


75 


• * 


21 


161 


50 


16 


74 




21 


160 


49 


17 


73 




21 


158 


49 


16 


72 






156 


48 


16 


71 




21 


157 . 


48 


16. 


72 




'21 




Low alternative projection*' 










48 


15 


71 




19 


153 


47 


16 


71 




19 


153 


47 


16 


71 




19 


151 


46 


16 


70 




19 


148 


45 


16 


68 




19 


143 


43 


15 


66 




19 


140 


42 


15 


64 




19 


137 


41 


15 


62 






135 


40 


15 


61 




-.9 


135 


40 


15 


61 




19 




Hlfh alternative projections 1 








167 


53 


17 


77 




20 


174 


55 


17 


81 




21 


179 


56 


18 


83 




22 / 


185 


58 


18 


86 




23 


190 


59 


19 


87 


25 


192 


60 


19 


87 


26 


194 


60 


20 


87 




27 


196 


61 


20 


87 




28 


199 


62 


20 


88 




29 


204 


63 


21 


90 




30 


appendix A. .section A-l. For 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, 


, and Welfare* 


appendix B, table B-l. 


National Center for Education Statistics. Fall Enroll' 


tnd the District 


of Columbia for 


mtnt in Higher Education. 







all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 
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Table 10.— Graduate enrollment in all institutions of higher education, pith alternative projections, by sex and 

attendance status: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 

(In thousands) 





«*. 

Yeir 
(Ml) 




Total 

•r.. . 




Men 


"Women 


• ; . . ' • 


Full-time 


Part-time 

i. 


Full-time 


• ' >■•'. ■'fr.'f 

Pa^Ttfrte;;».'v-; 


1968 .... 






885 


240 


, 318 


97 




1969 






955 


252. 


338 


111 


z -^iis ■ 


1970 . . . 






1,931; 


264 


366 




285 








1 nil 

1,012 


269 


346 


110 
I IV 


LI 1 


1972 






1,066 


.268 


358 


126 


313 


1973 






1,123 


273 


375 


137 


340 


1974 






1,190 


276 


• 387 


151 


375 


1975 






1,263 


290 


410 


163; 


400 


1936 






1,333 


287 


427 




443 


1# 






1,318 


289 


411 


183 


434 


1978 


- 




1,312 


280 


; . 402 


.188 


442 










Intermediate alternative projections 1 




■■Nil 


1979 






1,355 


278 


429 


190 


458 


1980 






1,365 


281 


436 


190 


458 








, J ,J79 


283 . 


443 . 


10? v 

I yZ 


461 


1982 






i,376 


282 


444 ' 


192 


458 


1983 






1,380 


283 


447 ' 


192 


458 


1984 






1,382 


283 


450 


192 


457 


1985 






1,382 


281 


453 


192 


456 


1986 






1:380 


280 


455 


191 


454 


1987 






1,371 


277 


455 • 


188 


451 


1988 






1,358 


271 


455 - 


185 


447 










Low alternative projections 1 






1979 






1,318 


264 


424 


187 


443 


1980 i 






1,312 


260 


425 


185 


442 








• 1,308 


257 


427 


1 SLA 


AAVi 


1982 






1,293 


251 ' 


424 


181 


437 k 








1,278 


246 


42! 


!78 


433 


1984 






1,265 


242 


420 


173 


428 


1985. 






1,248 


237 


417 


171 


423 


1986 






1,230 


231 


414 


168 


417 


1987 






1,210 


225 ~ 


410 


164 


411 


1988 






1,183 


218 


403 


159 


403 










High alternative projections 1 












1 ,«*0/ 


315 


462 


210 


480 


1980 






^1 ,52 1 


326 


478 


223 


^494 


1981 






1,586 


339 


495 


238 


514 


1982 






1,634 


* . 348 


506 


>249 


531 


1983 .... 






1,689 


358 


521 


260 


550 


1984 . . 






1.743 


368 


534 


272 


' 569 


1985 .... 






l f 794 


377 


5# 


282 


587 


1986 ... . 






1,841 


385 


560 


291 


605 








1,882 


390 


571 


299 


622 


1988 . . . 






1.917 


394 


581 


* 305 


637 



'For methodological details, sec appendix A, section A-l. For SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
primary assumptions made, sec appendix B, table B-l. . '' ^atrotial (tenter for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll-. 

V ment in* Higher Education. 

NOTE - Data a,rc for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 

all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to * 
totals and numbers for past years may differ* slightly 
from previously published numbers. 

37 V* 
/ 51 



(In thousand) ^ 



Year 
(fill) 




Sfen 



ToUl 


Full-time ■ 


584- 


154 


666 j* 


loo 


724 


175 


712 ' 


183 


757 


182 


799 


; * i J85. , ;-V 5 "-rv 


852 ...j 


»:■.'■ 189 " ; <V V : 


906 V 


■'■ ■ 198 / 


932 


190 > 


900 


190 


894. 


183 


.;• ..t. 


Interme 


•929" - • 


183 


935 


185 


945 




943 


. ^i&5.» :/ 


946 


166 ^ * 


947 


186 


947 


.p. .185 


945 


r ■ .,.'V84 


939 


|92 




" : 178 



Women 



Part-time 

200 
227 
243 
232 
245 
257 
t265 
283, 
287 ' 
267 
258 



Full-time 

65 
77 
8! 
83 

>..87 

f 106 
114 
120 
,124 
127 



Intermediate alternative projections 1 



. 278 
282- 
287 
288 
290 
292 
294 
295 
2<?5 



Low alternative projections 1 



275 
275 
277 
275 
273 
272 
270 
268 
265 
261 




129 

l'.\i9 

m 

131 

131" 

131 

130 

128 

126 



127 
126 
125 
123 
12J 
" 119 
117 
115 
112 
108 



High alternative projections 1 



299 


143 


310 


152 


320 


• 162 


328 


. 170 


337 


177 


346 


185 


355 


*I92 


363 


198 


370 


:. 204 


376 


208 



Part-time 

165 

196 
220 
213 
243 
263 
292 
311 
334 ^ 
349, . 
326-i 



339 
339 
341 
339 
339 

337' 
336 
334 

331 ;:■ 



328 
327 
326 
323 
''320 

316 

313;^- : ^ 
308 
304 
298 



355 
365 
380 
393 
407 
421 
434 
448 
460 
471 



'For methodological details', ic£ appendix A, seclion A-l. For 
primary assumplioVjnade. see appendix B, lable IM 

NOTE — Dala arc forW^lal/s and Ihe District Columbia for 
all years. Because of rourtdirvg. detajls/^ay nol add lo 
lotals and numbers\for/pasl years mly 'differ slightly 
from previously publVfcd numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Deparlment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 
font itf Higher Education. 
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Table 10B.— Graduate enrollment In private Institutions, with alternate projections, by tlx and attendance 
'■■ ; -«; status: United SUtes, Wi 1963 to 198S , ■V ,.,^"; 

(In thousands) ; ! V *i- 'C^ v :' r ' - v "". •' n 



Men 



Women 



a 

/fain 


. I OUI 


Fun-time 


Part-time , : ; 


r nil- ume 


■ Part-time 


1968 


* 30f-r 


* •■ 


. 


/ '" i" •:. ' 
118 


n ' 


. . 65 


1969 


....... 289 








; 34. " • 


■' ■ 39 • 


1970 


....... 307 




•89 


118 ' . 


.34.': 


' 65 


1971 


300 >< 




86 


1 14^ 


. -36,:.' 


64 


1972 ; 


" 308 




86 


\\¥ % 


. " 39 


70 


1973 


* 324 




88 




■V 42 


'77 jj 


1974 


338 




87 


122 , 


•■■ V 45 


83 


1975 


357 




92 


127 , * 


■ • w 




1976 


401 




n 


140 


. -56 


109 


1977 ............. . 


416 




98 


144 


- 59 


115 : 


1978 


418 ; 




97 


144 . 


. ' ..61 . - 


116 V- 











Intermediate- alternative projections 1 




, 1979, 


426 


i. >*■ 


95 


151 


61 


; 1980 : 


430 




. 96 


" ; V 154' 


61 


v 19fll , n 


434 




''•9,7 


" v 156 - 


61. 


,198^^ . ... . 


433 




97 


'. 156 . 


61 




434. * 






. - 157": * v > - 


fcl 


1984 ^^.^ /iV.V.:,. 


& . 435 . 




97 


:: ; I58 •• 


61 


1985 


... 435 




96 


. , 159 ; - : \ 


61 


1986 


435 




96 


■ ■■■ i6o ; , • 


61 


1987 


432 




95 


" .-' 160 ; ' ■ 


60 


1988 


428 




93 


■ ' " <160 \ 


'59 



Low alternative projections*. 



1979... : -414 

1980 ..... 413 

1981 ..vV.: 41! 

1982 407 

1983..! 402 

1984 *' 399 

1985 . . .- 392 

1986 387 

1987 381 

1988....... M. 



,11? 
>1 19* 

12(V 

119 

119 . 

119 - 

119 

118 

117 

116 



90 


149 


60 


115 


89 


150 


.59 


115 


88 


150 


:*9 


114 


' , , 86 


149; 


-58 


114 




148 


57 


113 




148 


56 


112 




147 


54 


110 


*' A -'79 \ 


146 


53,../ 


109 


77 


\ 145 




107 


75 


\ 142 


n V 51 f 


105 



High sJtenktfve projections 1 



1979 v 463' 

1980 480 

1981 501 

1982 514 

1983 ■ ' 533 

1984 549 

1985. * 565 

1986 T. 579 

1987 592 

1988 603 



108 
112 
116 
119 
123 
126 
129 
132 
134 
135 



1\3 
16k 




6.7:, 

iV 


125 
129 


17A 




■ ; 76-; 


134 


178 \ 




: 79 V : ; 


138 


184 \ 




iy V 


143 


188 




148 


193 




90 


153 


197 




93 


157 


201 




95 


162 


205 




' _97 


166 



■For mcthodologicsl details, sec sppendix A, section A- 1. For SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education/and Welfare, 
primary assumptions made, sec appendix B, table B-l. National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll* 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District o^Cojumbia for m€M Hi%htf Edueatlon 

all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to ~* '. v>.. : *. 

totals and numbers for put years may differ slightly ,.VV: in- 

born previously published number*. 
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Tmble IX 



< * - 

.-Flnt-professioiul enrollment in institutions pfhigher education, with alternative projections, 
by sex and attendance status: UMted States, fall 1968 to 1988 , 



1968V., 
1969.... 

• wo 

I9>t\ ... 

. W3.... 
'1974.*.. 
V.975 .... 
4976....: 
'1977.,.. 
1978 1 ..^ 



(In thousands) 



Men 



Tout 



Women 



Full-time 



Part-time 



Full-time 



Part-time 



152 
163 
175 
194 
207 
21* 
236 
245 
251 
251 
257 



118 
131 
144 
160 
168 
171 
179 
J77 
175 
173 
175 



20. 
>7 
' 17 
15. 

If 

14' 

15 

18 

j 20 „ 

18 
• 17 



■14 . 


• 0 


12 Vi- 




la 


' ; 1 


r? 


■ 2 


21 


■'■■*■/:: ■ 3. 


30 


' ■■■ 3 


38 


4 


42 ... 


V 8 


50 


6. 


53" 


7 


5B 


.# 7" 



1979. 

1980 . 

1981 . 

1982 . 
1983'. 
1984 . 
J985 . 

1986 . 

1987 . 

1988 ' 



Intermediate alternative projections' v 



261 

265 • 
271* 

275:.,. 

277 
278 
277 
276 
273 



174 
175 
178 

Ap 

178 

: 178 

178 
177 
•175 
172 



19 
19 
19 

20 . 

20 

'20 • 

20' 

20- 

20 

20 



• 60 
63 
-66 

:67 

' 71 
: J2 . 
72 * 

73 



8 

.8.. 
8'* 
8 • 

n %>i 
8**~ v 

i: a! 

8 
8 



1979 , . . 
1980.;. 
1981 , 

1982 1.:; 

1984 ^ 

1985 ... 

1986 f v. 
198.7 ,., 
I9*k;,; 



165 
162 
1.60 
157 
155 
152 
150 



147 
143 
138 



tow alternative projections 1 

19 m ; : v 

19 

19 :''V-v: 

"19 

- ■ 19 ;.; 
19 ; r ; 

18 

18 , 

is . . ' 



60 






62 






63 


8 




6l .. 


6 




64 <'.-' 


■ \ 6 . 




••64 , 


■■' Jo : 




64* 


■ ;.'"""o 




•64'. .. 






63 


: ; 6 * 




162,- / . 


< , " 6 





1979 5>>i.v& 

wo...".. 

i98i ..; 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 ..... 

1987 1......... 

1988 i:.<... y 



High alternative projectkms 1 



290- / 


r:\?5 + : 


j-'.. '20V ' , 




my 


\ ; 203. • 


,"\ r ! 21 ' 




322 / 


; 21 |V 


- ■ ■ .22 ' 




3V 


*2I7; 


• " v : »- - l 23 




35i ' 


225 


23 




364 * 


231 


t 24 




377 


238 . 


■ 24 w 




390 / 


244 


25 




399 . ' 


*248 


■ ■ * J 5 ' 

• ^25. ■ ■< 




405 


251 





-v .67, 




8 


75 




• 8 


81 ' 




; 8 


87 




9 


94 \ a 




9, 

: 9 ■ 


^ : 100 a 




, 106 




,.' 9 


III 




, \9 


* .116 




10 


119 




10 



If or methodological Retails, tee appendix Auction A-i "For 
, primary assumption, made, sec appendix R, table'B-l.* 

NOTE.-Datt arc for 50 States and tjie District of Columbia for 
all years. Becawe.pf Wndinj;, details may not add to 
totals and numbers" for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. '. 



SOURCE U.S., Department of Hiu^th/Educatioh, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Siat iiUcs , Fait Enroll* 
mentin Higher Education. " 'V- * " • , 
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Tabic llA t — Fint-pfQftttion»l ertrpllment in public Institutions, with alternative projections, by sen and 

•lindane* st^tits: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 ' 

V * u " (In thousands)* 



Year 
<fa«) 



Total 



Men 



FuuVilme 



Par1-4lme 



Women 



Full-time 



.ParMlme 



1968 \ 

1969 , ....n ■ ■ 

1970 ; .V'W 

1971 \> 86 

1972 91 

. 1973 ^97 

-*;W74 .' 105 

\ c if#75 105 

V'1976.* 105 

1977 Y. /. . . . 10};. 

197H 

1 1979 

1980 f 

4">8I 

■Wh2 

|98.1 , 

1984 ....... 

1985^ v ... " 0 . r .-. v .. 

1986 '.:.<%..;] 

1987 ...>:. V.;'^ 

1988 *. . .. 

1979 

1980 .^....^ Sv. ... f .O 

1981 .: * 

; .1982 

'Mi ;.:..y; 

i?84 

1985 

1986 

'1987 , , i 

1988 

1979 •.r.v.v../. v . ' v 

1980 jr.. 

1981 

1982 

1983 i ' 

1984 ' v 

1985 

"1986 

1987 

1988 o 



tr-, 



108 
110 
113 
114 
115 
116 
ll?~ 

ir>; 

1 17 v 
116 



104 
104 
104, 
102 
102 
101 
100 
99 
97 
95 



120 

128 

135 

141 

149 

154 

160 

166 

170- 

173 



St 



53 


3 


7 


59 . 


4 


o 


66 


4 


6 


73; . 


4 


H 


76- .':. 


3 


1° 


79 \,v 


2 


15 


hi ,/■ 


4 


. ,g 


76 < 
76 


6 


1* 


5 


23 


74 


4 


24 


75 


3 


26 



/^Intermediate alternative projections' 



75 
75 
•*7 
)7 
77 
77 
77" 
77 
76 
75 



71 

70 
69 
68 
67 
66 
■;A5 

■M 

62 
60 



V- 



84 
88 
91 
94 

, 98 
"100 
*103 

106 

lC 



4 27 

■4 29 

4 30 

4 31 

4 32 

■ 4 .\1J 

> ■ 34 
'4 v 34 

4 35 

4 35 



Low alternative projections 1 

4 27 
4 28 
4 29 
4 S9' 

v 4 »h 

4 30/ 
! i. ■ 4 30. 

;v>- 4 ' 30 

A ' ■ 30 

4.> 30 



High alternative projections 1 

. 4 30 

4 34 

5 ^ /'A 37 
5 . % . r \i 40. 
5 ■ V.'>i 44 
5 47 
5 50 
5 53. 
5 55 
5 " 57 



'For met had*)fpgigsj /details, see appendix A, section A- 1. Irftfl 
* primary assumptions made, see appendix. B,. table B-l. 

NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and fhe District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
- totals and numbers for Rast years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
o National Center for Education Statistics. Fall Enroll- 

• , mtnt in Higher Education. t 



TMt llB._Flnt-prM^ In private institutions, with alternative projections, by 

attendance status: United States, fall 1961} to 1988 



sex 



anA 



(In thousands) 

* ■ d 



Year 

(fill)' 



$. 1979 

^mo ..: 

i98i 

1982 

198.1., 

1984 ... . 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 .. r 

. / 

1979 ! 

1980 , 

1981 

I4B2 

1983 

1984 

1985 ;. 

1986 

1987 

1988 ; 

1979 

1980 '. 

198 h 

•19&2-...V 

1983 

J?M 

1#..v.... 

1986 

1987 

1988 

4 



Men 



*Women 



Total 



^ulMlme 



Part-time 



Fun-time 



Part-time , 



1968 




1969 ..' 




♦1970 ., 




1971 :.. 




1972 




1973 




1974 ' 




* 1975 rrSv-.. 




1976 


146 


■■ 1977 ]..;> 


148 


. 1978 


■ ' 15: 



153 
155 
' 158 
158 
IN) 
iVl 
161 
160 
159 
157 



148 
147 
146 
143 

140 
139 
136 
133 
129 



1.70 
1*79 
187 
195 
>202 
210 
217 
224 
229 
232 



Intermediate alternative projections'^ 



99 


15 




33 


HX) 


15 




34 


lo»\ 


15 




36 


100 


16 




36 


101 


• 16 




; 37* 


(Oi 






38 


ioi 






38 


100 




< ^ i 


38 


99 • 


16 


. ■ m \ 


38 


97 


16 




\J8 




Low alternative 


* 






projections' 




94 


15 


' ' ' ., 


• • 33 


92 


• 15 




34 


91 


15 




34 


89 


15 




34 


88 


15 




34 


86 


15 




34 


85 


15 




34 


83 


14 




34 


81 


M 


a 


33 


78 


14 


V 


32 



Hijh alternative projections 1 

115 * t #- \ 

120 t | ; f 

123 |8 

127 is 

131 |9 

135 ' |9 

138 • 26 

140 ; 20 

142 " ■ 20 



37 
41 
44 
47 
50 
53 
56 
58 
61 
62 



65 ~ 


17 ' 


7 


72. 




) 6 


78 


13 




87 


. II 


9 


92 v 


12 


ii 


92 V 


12 • 


15 


98 *l ' 


II 


' 19 


101 V_ 




23 - 


99. / 


1 KS 


2? 


99 


■ J 15 


" V 30 


100 


15 


> 32 



0 

"l 
I 

■la. 
I 

* 2 

3 

4 * 
& 

6 




6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
8 



'For methodological details, see appendix A. section A-!.' For 
primary assumptions made. see. append** B. table B-l. 

NOTE.- Data are for 50 Slates and the District of Columbia for * 
ail years. Because of rounding/details ma\\not add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. « ■ 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health.*Education. and Welfare. 
* National Center for Education Statistics. Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education. . * 
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Table 12.— Full-time-equivalent enrollment in all institutions of higher education, with alternative projec- 
tions, by enrollment level of student and type of institution: United States, fall 1970 to 1988 

* t « (In thousands) 



■ f 

Year 
(fall) 


Total 


Undergraduate 

-» 


Graduate 




First-prof easlonal 


VVf.r 


2-Year 


4- Year 


2- Year 


4 Year 


2- Year 


'* 1970 


6,737 




1,518 


599 


0 


163 


1 


197) .......V..*... 


7,149 . 


4,632 


1,719 


613 " 


0 


185 


0 


1*2. 7... . w 


7,254 


4,587 


1,847 


622 


0 


198 


0 


1973 


7,453 ■ 


4,560 


2,014 ; 


669 


0 


210 


0 


1974 


7,805 


4,670 


2,199 


710 " 


• 0 


226 


0 


^1975 A 


8,481 


4,914 


2,579 


756 


2 


229 


0 




8.313 


4,838 


• 2,461 


780 


1 


234 


2 


1977 


8.415 


4,919 


2,479 


" ' 775 




240 


0 


1978 > • 


8,361 . 


4.924 


2,410 


' ■' V'778 


1 


248 


()• 



Intermediate alternative projections 1 



>^979 

1980 , 
>\ 1981 , 



1982 
JJ83.. 

n*84 .. 

1985 
1916.. 
1987,. , 
1988 .. 



1979 . 

1980 . 
1981 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 , 
1985. 

1986 , 

1987 , 
19,88 . 



197*; 

1980 . 

1981 . 

1982 . 

1983 . 

1984 . 

1985 . 
1986''. 

1987 . 

1988 . 



iff* ( 



U C-1Q 
O, J JT 


A Q 1 A 
4,V 1 0 


2,58? 


788 


f\ 
u 


#248 


0 


o, jyj 


A OAO 


2,640 


794 


u 


252 


0 


o,oz / 


A 00") 


2,675 , 


802 ,. 


u 


« ,258 


0 


JJ,J7J 




2,691 




0 >. 


259 


0 


o <-) 1 
o t JZ 1 


4, /Ot 


2,689 * 


; 802 


P 


i at 


u 


o,.»tH 


4.00J 


2,665 


803 


A 
U 


"1£ 4 

J64 


u 


o -)<< 


d 

4, J J\J 


2,639 


801 


0 


265 


0 


0,1 1*4 


A A 1 A 
4,4J4 


2,617 


799 


0 


* 264 


0 


o nn 

0,U 1 J 


d HJ 
4,J j4 


2,604 


792 


n 
U 


263 


0 


7,967 

* 


4,317 


2,608 


782 


0 


260 


0 






Low alternative projections 1 








8,234 


4,728 


2,503 


764 


0 


239 


0 


8,139 


4,650 


2,513 


758 


0 


238 


0 


8,033 


" 4,530 


2,512 


754 ; . 


0 


237 


0 


7,877 


4,412 


2,489 


743 : 


0 


233 


0 


7,691 


4,273 


2,453 


733 


p ' 


232 


0 


7,469 


4,117 


2,399 


723 


o : 


229 


0 


7,248 


v 3,962 


2,347 ' 


712,. 


0 ' 


227 


0 


7,038 


3,816 


2,299 


699 


0 


224 


0 


6,871 


3,702 


2,264 


686 


0 


219 


0 


6,754 


3,630 


2,243 


668 


0 


* 213 


0 






„ High alternative projections 1 








9,035 


\- 5,156 


S 2,736 


865 


0 


^ 277 


0 


9,304 


5,256 


2,855 


900 * 


0 


293 


0 


9,564 , 


5,349 


2,966 


942 


0 


308 


0 


9,759' ' 


5,410 


3,056 


■ f 972 


Q 


321 


0 


9.910 


- 5,439 


3,130 


1,005 


■ t 


336 


0 


10,000 


5,433 


3,180 


1.039' . 




348 


0 


10.069 


5,413 


3,225 


1.069. 


0 


361 


- 0 


10,130 


5,388 


3,273 


1,097 "V 


0 


373 . 


0 


10,230 


5,395 


3,333 


1,120 


0 


382 


0 


10,389 


5,451 


3 Q ,410 


IJ39 


0 


388. 


0 



'For methodological detail;, see appendix A, section A-I. 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B. table B-I."v v - 



For 



NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and ttye District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not ^dd to 
totals and numbers foT past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education. 
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Table 12A.-I ull-timc-equivalent enrollment in public institutions, with alternative projections, by enroll- 
ment level of student and type of institution: United States, fall 1970 to 1988 

(In thousands) 



Yctr 
(fill) 



Total 



Undergraduate 



Graduate 



Fl rat-prof cMlonal 



4-Year 


2-Year 


4-Year 


2-Year 


4-Year 


.1.053 


1.413 


414 


0 


73 


3,219 


1.613 


427 


0 


85 


3.187 


1.747 


431 


0 


88 


3.158 


1.909 


467 


0 


96 


3.245 


2.097 


501 


0 


102 


3.428 


2.465 


530 


2 


98 


3.369 


2.348 


534 


1 


99 


3.416 


2.356 


522 


1 


101 


3.393 


2.276 


519. 


1 


102 / 



2- Year 



1970 4.953 

1971 

1972 , 5,453 

1973 5.630 

W4 5.945 

1975 6 ,523 

1*76 6.350 

1*77... 6.396 

1978 \ 6.291 

/ 

1979 6.487 

1980 6.538 

1981 6.570 

1982 6.552 

1983 6.500 

1984 6.407 

1985 6.305 

1986 6.203 

1987 6.132 

1988.... r 6.101 

1979 6.259 

1980' 6.197 

1981 6.124 

1982 6.013 

1983 5.877 

1984 5.712 

1985 5.549 

1986 5.393 

1987.... 5.271 

1988 ' 5.185 

1979 6.860 

1980 7.072 

198!.. 7,278 

1982 7.432 

1983 7.553 

1984 7.625 ' 

1985 7.684 

1986. 7.737 

1987 7.820 

1988 7.949 



Intermediate alternative projections* 



3.401 
3.396 
3.385 
3.353 
3,300 
3.227 
3.149 
3.070 
3.014 
2.988 



2.450 
2.500 
2.535 
2,549 
2.548 
2,526' 
2.502 
2.481 
2.470 
2.473 



532 
535 
540 
539 
541 
541 
541 
539 
534 
527 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Low alternative projections 1 



105 
107 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
114 
114 
113 



3,272 


2.370 


516 


0 


101 


0 


3.204 


2.381 


511 


0 


101 


0 


. 3.135 


2.380 


509 


0 


101 


0 


3.054 


2.359 


501 


0 


99 * 


0 


2.958 


2.326 


494 


0 


99 


0 


2.850 


' 2.276 


487 - 


°. 


; 98 


0 


2.744 


2.228 ' 


480 


0* 


97 


0 


, 2.643 * 


2.182 


47*2 


0 


96 


0 


2.564 


2.150 


/ 462 


0 


94 


0 


2.515 


2.129 


450 


0 


92 2 


0 




High alternative projections' 








3.569 


* 2.592 


583 


0' 


117 


0 


3.637 


'2.704 


606 


0 


125 


0 


3.702 


2.81! 


634 


0 


131 


0 


3.744 


2.896 


656 


0 


137 


0 


3.765 


2.967 


677 


0 


145 


0 


3.760 


3.015 


700 


0 


150 


0 


3.747 


.3.059 


721 


0 


156 


0 


3.730 


3.105 


740 


0 


162 


0 


3.736 


3.163 


755 


0 


166 


0 


3.775 


3.236 


768 


0 


169 


0 



'For methodological details, sec appendix A. section A-l. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B. table B-l . 

NOTE: - Data arc for 5.0 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals and numbers for past yeats may^iffer slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

National Center for Education Statistics. Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education. 
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Table 12B.— Full-time-equivalent enrollment in private institutions, with alternative projections, by enroll- 
ment level of student and type of institution: United States, fall 1970 to 1988 

(In thousands) 



Total 



Undergraduate 



Graduate 



First-professional 



<f»ll) 




4-Year 


2-Year 


4-Year 


2-Year 


4-Year 


2-Year 


1970 


1,784 


1.407 


105 


**4 


0 


89 


0 




1,804 


1,412 


106 


186 


( 0 


100 


0 




1,801 


1.400 


.'100 


191 


1 0 


110 


0 


1973 


1,824 


1,403 


106 


201 


0 


114 


0 


1974 


1.861 


1,425' 


102 


208 


°! 


124 


0 


1975 • 


1.958 


1,486 


, 114 


226 


0 


131 


0 




' 1,963 


1.469 


113 


246 


0 


135 


0 


1977 


2.018 


1,503 


123 


253 


0 


139 


0 


1978 


2.070 


1.531 


134 


259 


0 


146 


0 






Intermediate alternative projections' 








1979 


2.051 


1,515 


137 


257 


o - 


• 143 


0 


1980 


2.057 


1.513 


139 


259 


0 


, 1^5 


0 




2.057 


1,507 


I4Q 


261 


0 


• 148 


0 


I9tf2 


2,043 


1.493 


141 


261 


0 


148 


0 


1983 


2.021 


1,469 


141* 


261 


0 


• 150 


0/ 


1984 


1.987 


1.436 


139 


262 


0 


151 


0 


1985 


1.950 


1.401 


137 


261 


0 


151 


0 


1986 


1,91 1 


1.364 


; 136 


261 


0 


150 


0 


1987 . 


1.881 




134 


259 


0 


149 


0 


1988 


1,866 


1,329 


135 


255 


0 


147 


0 








Low alternative projections 1 








1979 


1.975 


1.455 


133 


249 - 


0 


138 


0 


1980 


1 .943 


1.426 


132 


- 247 


0 


137 


o 


1981 


1.909 


, 1,395 


132 


246 


0 


136 


0 


1982 


1.864 


1.358 


. 130 


242 


1 0 


134 


0 


1983 


1,814 


1.316 


•27 


239 


0 


•133 


0 


1984 


1.756 


1.267 


123 


236 


0 


131 


0 


1985 


1.698 


1.218 


120 


231 


0 


130 


0 


1986 


1.645 


1.173 


117 


227 


0 




0 


1987 


1.600 


1,138 


115 


223 


i o 


124 


0 


1988 


1.569 


1,116 


115 


218 


0 


120 


-i 0 








Hifh alternative projections 1 








1979 


2.175 


1.588.' 


145 


283 


0 


, 160 * 


0 


1980 


2.232 


1.618 


151 


294 


0 


168 


0 


1981 v 


2.287 


1.648 


155 


308 


0 


176 


0 


1982 


2.327 


1.666 


160 


316 


0 


184 


0 


1983 


2.357 


. - 1.674 


164 


328 


0 


191 


0 




2.375 


1.673 " 


165 


339 


0 


198 / 


0 


1985 * 


2.385 


1.666 • 


166 


348 


0 


205 


0 


1986 


2.393 


m 1.657 


167 


357 • 


0 


211 


0 


1987 ; . v . 


2.410 


1.660 


170 


365 


0 


216 


0 


1988 


5.439 


1,676 


:V 173 


371 


0 


219 


0 



■For methodological details, see appendix A, section A-4. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B. table B-l. ! 

"NOTE. — Data are for 50 States and the District of Columr^a for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to* 
totals and numbers for past years may differ JlGghtly 
from previously published numbers. *" . ' 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics, Fall Enroll- 
ment in Higher Education. 



Chapter II 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 
EARNED DEGREES 



High School Graduates 

The number of high school graduates increased 
from 2.8 million in 1968-69 to 3.2 million in 1976-77, 
an increase of 14.3 percent (table 13). High school 
graduates decreased slightly in 1971-78 to 3.1 million 
and, are expected to continue decreasing in most 
years reaching 2.7 million in 1988-89 (figure 8). The 
expected decrease of 15.8 percent between 1977-78 
and 1988-89 reflects the projected 15.5 percent 
decrease in the average of the 17- and 18-year old 
population over the same period. 

Unlike enrollment data in Chapter I, table 13 
includes graduates of regular public and nonpublic 
schools as well as graduates of "other" schools such 
as residential schooler exceptional children, sub- 
collegiate departments of institutions of higher edu- 
cation, Federal schools for Indians, and federally 
operated schools on Federal installations (,less than 
one percent of all hi^h school graduates were in this 
category). However, 381,067' high school equival- 
ency credentials issued by State education depart- 
ments 2 in 1978 are excluded. 

The projections of public high school graduates 
are based on annual data submitted each fall>y State 
education agencies. £ 

Nonpublic high school graduates are based on 
limited reports from the domain of private schools. 
The most recent report on nonpublic high school 



graduates covers the period from 1975-76 to 
1977-783. 

Projections of high school graduates by control of 
school are based on a demographic nVo<iei which 
utilizes estimates and projections of the average of 
the 17- and '1 8-year old population from the Bureau 
of the Census and projections of enrollment in grade 
12 in regular public secondary schools from the first 
component of IFMODl;Projections of high school 
graduates by sex are basec^on the assumption that, 
high school graduates expressed as a percentage of 
the average of the 17- and 18-year old population will 
remain constant at levels consistent with the most 
recent rates. These rates were increasing in the early 
1 960 's but, they began to level off in the late l960's. In 
the4eca<ie of the 1970's, these rates have been stable 
and have not shifted appreciably from their levels in 
the late 1960's. 

Projections of high school graduates of public 
schools are based on the assumption that the rate of 
"graduates of grade 1 2 enrollment will remain consist- 
ent with most recent rate$ through 1988-89. High 
school graduates from nonpublic schools are as- 
sumed to be equal to the difference between total and 
public high schooLgraduates. 

The use of minimal competency tests might cause 
additional decreases in the number of high school 
graduates, if students who might othenvise graduate 



'Docs not include outlying areas. 

2 American Council on Education, GED Annual Statistical 
Report, Washington, DC, 1978 



^Department of Health Education and Welfare, National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics, "Selected Public and Private Elemen- 
tary and SeconfJpry ^Education Statistics", October 1979. 

4 See appendix A; section A. 1. 



cannot pass the tests. Of the 38 states 3 which reported 
plans to institute minimal competency tests, nearly 
half of these states reported that they intended to use 
them for graduation purposes. In 1978, these 38 
states represented less than half of public high school 



graduates 6 . In addition, most of the 38 states listed 
remedial assistance at various grade levels as an on- 
going activity of their competency testing programs. 
However the effects of such activities arc not clear at 
this time. 



'Education Commission of the States, "State Activity, Minimal 
Competency Testings", July 1979. 



•Department of Education, National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics. Sutistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day 
Schools. Fall 1978. October 1980. 



Figure 8,— High school graduates, with projections: United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 
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Source: Table 13. 
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School year ending 

48 Gl 



1984 



1989 



Earned Degrees 

The 1979 projections t>( degrees by sex of rece- 
pient, by field of st u(ly, and level of degree are based 
on data from the Eatned pe&ees .Conferred reports 
from accredited institutions <bf higher education 
listed in NCES' Education Directory) . Colleges & 
Universities. The data .cover degrees granted during 
the academic year ending in June and include degrees 
earned in the prior summer. Although NCES surveys 
and reports provided the major portion of the data 
used in developing these projections, other informa- 
tion from .education and professional associations, 
experts in other academic areas, and other agencies 
in the Federal Government were also taken into 
account. 

Projections by sex Are shown for college graduates 
at each of t(ie four levels— bachelor s, master's, doc- 
tor's and firstrpro^essioTiaU A|so t degree projections 
by sex and field of study, are 'presented for all levels. 



Alternative projections are shown for degrees by 
level and sex (table 1.4 and figure 9). Alternative 
projections of degrees by field, level, and sex can be 
estimated by multiplying the percentages from appen- 
dix tables A- 19 to A-30 by the low and high alterna- 
tive projections of total degrees by level and sex in 
table 14. 

1FMOD was used in developing degree models by 
level and by field of study. As a result, the degree 
projections in this publication arc based on a revised 
methodology. Thermographic models relate de- 
gree outcomes to enrollment by year enrolled and 
attendance status and enrollment by age of recip- 
t icnts. The basic assumption made is that projections 
based oh these models will portray the future direc- 
tion of college graduates by level and by field of study 
if past relationships remain stable throughout the 
projection period. Although more students will be 
enrolled in college in the future, decreasing full-time 
enrollment is expected to lead to lower; degree out : 
comes in the late 1980s. 



Figuri Earned degrees, with alternative projections: United Slates, 1968-69 to 1988-89 
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Bachelor's Degrees by Sex 

The number of bachelor's degrees granted in- 
creased from 729,071 in 1968-69 to 945,776 in 1973- 
74, an increase of 29,7 percent. Then bachelor's 
degrees declined to 9 19,549 in 1976-77 before increas- 
ing slightly to 921,204 in 1977-78. Despite the fluc- 
tuation between 1973-74 and 1977-78, bachelor's 
degrees are expected to increase to 965,100 by 1981- 

82 and then decline to 891,800 by 1988-89. The 
expected source of increase in bachelor's degrees is 
due to the continued increase in the traditional 
college-age population (18-24 years) in the early 
1980's. However, the expected decline m this popula- 
tion in the late 1980's is expected to lead to lower 
degree outcomes toward the end of the projection 
period. 

For both men and women, bachelor's degrees are 
expected to peak in 1981-82 at 503,600 for men and 
^Ly5p^ 1988-89, bachelor's degrees 

fpf.imerf ^ahe'expeCtifd to decrease to 458,400; while, 
degrees for women are expected to decrease at a 
slower rate to 433,400 (figure 10). In 198^89 women 
will be awarded 48.6 percent of all bachelor's degrees. 

Master's Degrees by Sex 

Thje nurflbcr. qf master's degrees increase*] from 
^19^ iri 1977-78. ^fctW's 

degrdefyar^ to 316,300 by 1982- 

83 arid'theri decrease to 2?5,4;io by 1988-89. For the 
first time, the number of master's degrees decreased 
by oyer 5,500 degrees in J977-78 from the number , 
granted in 1976-77 (3 17^164). Since master's degrees . 
awarded to women have been increasing steaciily, the 
decrease is largely due to a 3 ,9 percent decrease in the 
number of men receiving degrees in 1977-78 (from 
167,783 m 1976-7?to 161,212 in 1977-78). However, 
iht percentage increase in degrees<awarded to women 
from 4976-77 l4 1977-78 was\less than one percent. 
The decrease/ in degrees awarded to men can be 
attributed to decreases in first-year graduate enrol- 
lment in j976 when both full-time and first-year 
graduate/enrollment decreased 7,3 percent and ^.9 
percent/respectively. 

For' men, the projections of master's degrees are 
expected to decrease from 161,212 in 1977-78 to 
146,240 in 1988-89, On the other >hand, degrees 
awarded to women are expected to decrease slightly 
/from 150,408 to 149,170 by 1988-89 (figure 11). By 
1979-80, the number of master's degrees granted to 
women are expected to reach parity with men and 



exceed slightly the number of expected degrees for 
men for trie remainder of the period. 

Doctor's Degrees by Sex 

doctor's degrees increased from 26,188 in 1968-69 
to 34,777 in 1972-73 and then declined fpr most years 
to 32,131 in 1977-78. Projections of doctor's degrees 
are expected to increase only slightly to 32,980 in 
1980-81 before declining to 27,950 in 1988-89, The 
number of men receiving doctor's degrees increased 
frorti.22,752in 1968-69 to 23,658 in 1977-78. Doctor's 
degrees awarded to men are expected to dscr^asc to 
19,860^in T9$8-89. The number of women receiving 

, doctor y$<r|gr£cs' increased greatly from 3,436 in 
1968-69 in 1977-78. The number of degrees 

awarded to women are expected to increase to 9,270 
by. 1980-81, before declining to 8,0^0 by L988-8*fc 
(figure 12). In 1977-78, 26.4 percent of all doctor's 
degrees wcrc^ warded to women compared 1o only 
13.1 percent Vh 1968-69. By 1988-89, this percentage 
is expected to increase to 28$ percent. 

Jn 1977-78, doctor's degrees in engineering,, health, 
^nd life sciences made up over 36 percerjt of doctor's 
degrees conferred; while, 1 1.5 percent ptf the doctor's 
degrees were awarde'd in the humanities. Informa- 
tion from the, 19^7 profile 7 of scientists, engineers, 
and humanistssm the United States revealed several 
characteristics oiWrsons employed in the sciences, 
whovobtain^d^doc^rates within a span of four 
decades. The s'tuTly^rttafcgd that more than 55 percent 
of the scientists and engines and, nearly 90 percent 
of the humanists were employed irt^ducational insti- 
tutions (excluding post doctorates). 

Projections of itrje derp^nd for additional full-time 
equivalent. instructional' staff /iridicate a large de- 
crease in the demand for faculty in the 1980's. Also, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that the 
demand for employment 8 of college and university 

" faculty /excluding part-time junior instructors) is 
expected to decline 9.2 percent from its 1978 level 
and concludes that in the future, many doctoral 
graduates, whosb first choke would be to teach in 
college, will probably have to pursue j«bs in the 
nonacademic sector. 



'National Research Council. Science, Engineering, and Human- 
ities Doctorates in the United States: 1977 Profile (Washington, 
D. C). 1978. 

a U.S. Department of Latyor. Bureau of tabor Statistics, Occu- 
pational Projections and Training Data, bulletin 2020 (Washing- 
ton. DC). April 1979. 
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Figure 10.— Earned bachelor's degrees, with intermediate alternative projections, by sex.' United States, 

1968-69 to 1988-89 / 
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Figure U^Earned master's degrees, with intermediate alternative projections, by sex: United States, 
■ A ■. 1968-69 fc/1988-89 
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Figure 12.— Earned doctor's degrees, with intermediate alternative projections, by sex: United States, 

1968-69 to 1988-89 
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First-Professionaljpegrees 
by Sex 

First-professional degrees increased from 35,114 
in 1968-69 to 66.581 in .1977-78, an increased 89.6 
percent. Projections of firs^-pFofessional degrees are 
expected to increase 12pe'rcent to 74,570 by 1988-89. 
This increase will be largely due toihe continuation 
of rapid increases in -the numHer of first-professional 
degrees awarded to women, which has increased 
from 3, 529* in '1972-73 to 14,311 in 1977-78. Projec- 
tions of first-professional degrees awarded to women 
are expected to increase to 21,210 in 1988-89. For 
men. first-professional degrees increased from 46,489 
in 1972-73 to 52,270.in 1977-78. Gains in the future 
are expected to be slight, reaching only 53,3§0 in- 
1988-89 (figure 13). In 1977-78, women accounted 
for 21.5 percent of all first-professional degrees 
awarded f compared to only 4.3 percent in 1968-69. 
By 1988-89, this percentage is expected to increase to 
28.4 percent. 



Percent Distribution of 
Degrees by Level and Field 

Percent distributions by field of study are shown 
for bachelor's, master's, doctor's and first-profes- 
sional degrees for the years '1968-69, 1973-74, 1978- 
79, 1983-84, and 1988-89 in "tables 15 through 17 and 
by selected fields for the years £968-69, 1977-78 and 
1988-89 in figures 14 through 17. Several fields are 
expected to show significant increases in their per- 
centages of total bachelor's degrees. From 1977*78 to 
1988-89, business and management is expected to 
increase from 13.1 to 16.7 percent, communication^ 
from 2.8 to 4.0 percent, engineering from 5.1 to'7.2 
percent, health professions from 6.5 to 8.2 and physi- 
cal sciences from 2.5 to 2.8. Education is expected to 
decreasesharply from 1 4.8 of total bachelor's degrees 
in 1977-78 to 8.2 percent in 1988-89. Additional, 
decreases are expected in social sciences ('12.6'to 8.6) 
and letters (4.8 to 3.2) from 1977-78 to l988-S9 (fig- ' 
ure 14). j: \ * ' 



> At' ' 
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The largest master's degree Held, education which r - 
cons^itutcd morcMhan oifc-tjtird- of all masters 
degrees in 1977-78 is expected to decrease frorii 3S;f r 
fc in 1977-78 to 30.3 in 1988-89. The next largest field, 
business and, management; is expected to increased 



resources fr.O to 3.8) ar^d health professions .(^g to 
^.5). Decreases are expected to oetur in sobial^ien 1 
ccs (41.6 to I0.9),.letters (6.4 tcr5.2J, physical sciences 
,(9.8 to 8v8), and ;bi<yiogic^J.:scienccs (10.3 to 9.9). 
Other decreases are expected in mathematics, and: 



• - 1 *~ "Tr>^: ■■ y**"*- 1 uv».iv^3tA tut lajjcwicu in mamemaucs, anOc 

(rom .14.5 to 16.4 percent. Other increases £$* " . statistics <2:5 to 2:0^, and engineering (7.6 to 7 2) 
expected in psychology(2.6to 3.4) and public af(i%^figOre- 16). The computer and information sciences, 
and services (6.4 to 9.3). Decreases in percentages a^k^iducatiori, and accounting are expected to remain 
expected in social science^^ . ... 

2.6), and foreign languages (0.9 to 0.6V(figuce I^J^-rAt ttfe first-professional level, the fields exr$c)ed 
1 he remaining- fields' are expected to fremain /iairl^ show incpeases are medicine (21.4 to 23.9), vetcH- 
constant. V , V/ "t^"' ■ 10.4V 

. At the ..doctorate level, the fields expected to * Decreases are expected-in dentistry (7.8 to 7 3) and 
increase are psychology (8.1 to ,8.4), public affairs ' ia\v/(5 1 ;7jo : 47,8y (figure 17), •/ " ' ' 
and services (1.2 to U9), Agriculture and natural., \<> ; . V ^ ^ 



Figure 13 ; -Karned first-professional degrees, with intermediaj^alternative projections, by sex; United States 
v ! . * 1968-69 to 1988-89 '"' 
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Figure 14.— Percent distribution of bachelor's degrees, by field of study: 

1968-69 to 1988-89- 
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Figure 15.=- Percent distribution of master's degrees, by field of study: 

1968-69 to 1988-89 
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Figure 16.— Percent distribution gf doctor's degrees, by fysld of study: 
• '■: . *' •. " 1968-69 to 1988-89 •}. 
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Figure i7.-H >crccnt distribution of first professions degrees, by field of study: 

1968-69 to 1988-89 
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Degrees by Field .v 

Projections of bachelor's, master's, and doctors 
degrees for the 20 major fields of study by sex are 
shown in tables 1 8 through 26. Projections of first- 
professional degrees arc shown in table 27. 

Thirteen of the 2 1 fields at the bachelor's level are 
expected to increase between 1977-78 afid 1988-89. 
The largest increases are expected in computer and 
information sciences, 40.4 percent (7,20 1 to 1 0, 1 IjJ); 
communications, 39.0 percent (25,400 to 35,300); 
engineering, 37.3^ercerit ('46,869 to 64,340); and 
engineering technologies, 36.2 percent. (8,785, to 
I 1,970). Other increases 'arc expected m health pro- 
fessions, 23.6 percent (59,434 to 73,470) and agricul- 
ture ancj natural resources, 26.1 percent (22,650 to 
28,550). 

Significant decreases from 1977-78 to 1988-89 are 
expected in education, 46.0 percent (1^6,079 to 
73,530); library sciences, 39.4 percent ^(693 to 420); 
letters, 35.4 pcrcem\(44,334 to 28,640); mathematics 
and statistics, 34.9 percent ( 1 2,569 tp 8, 1 80); and social 
sciences. 33.9 percent (1 16,084 to 76,720) (figure 18). 

The largest "increases at the master's level arc 
expected in public affairs and services, 37.7 percent 
(19,953 to 27,480); computer and information scien- 
ces, 36.3 percent (3,038 to 4,140); health professions, 
34.9 percent (14,325 to 19,330); arid agriculture and 
natural resources, 27.3 percent (4,023 to 5,120). Sig- 
nificant decreases are expected in foreign languages, 
33.2 percent (2,726 to 1,820); library sciences, 29.6 
percent (6,914 to 4,870); mathematics and statistics, 
28.2 ptrcent (3,373 to 2,420); education, 24.6 percent 
( 1 18,582 to 89,460); and letters, 23.0 percent ( 10,01 1 
to 7,710) (figure 19)? 

Between 1977-78 and 1988-89, doctor's degrees arc 
expected to increase in public affairs and services, 
36.7 percent (395 to 540); Agriculture and natural 
resources, 9.2 percent (971 to 1,060); and health pro- 
fessions, 5.5 percent (654 to 690). Significant decreas- 
es arc expected in foreign languages, 35.3 percent 
(649 to 420); mathematics and statistics, 3 1 .7 percent 
(805 to 550); a nd letters, 29.9 percent (2,069 to 1 ,450) 
(figure 20). 

Several fields beyond the bachclftr's level arc 
expected to experience decreases toward the end of 
the projection period. However, a large (leterminant 
of this trend is the expected decline of total degrees 
across all levels. • 

At the bachelor's level, the decrease in the number 
of traditional college-age students is expected to 
result in reduced numbers of bachelor's degrees. 



Some bachelor's fields WLllcbjkmue to decline due to 
decreased enrollments in these fields; while, other 
" fields such as engineering, physical sciences, and 
computer and information sciences will increase as 
enrollment expan'ds due to increased job availability 
and high salaries. AlthougrrVhe. first-year graduate, 
enrollment is declining in engineering and physical 
sciences, it may be that graduates in these fields are 
postponing graduate studies to accept attractive 
salary offers. For example information from the 
National Science Foundation 9 reports that for the 
years 1973, 1975Tand 1 977, median salaries for engi- 
neers, computer and physical scientists were high 
relative to other salaries. 

Methodology and assumptions underlying the 
projections of degrees.by field of study are shown in 
appendixes A and B, section A. 2 and section B.2. 
Independent data sources considered in making 
these projections were survey data from Engineers 
Joint Council for engineering degrees; survey data 
from the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants for bachelor's degrees in accounting, 
and data from the Health Resources Administration, 
Bureau of Health Manpower, for first-professional 
degrees in the health fields. 

Bachelor's Degrees by Field 

Although the bachelor's degree projections are not 
empirically linked to market demands, most field 
expectations are in line with the results from a NCES 
survey on recent college graduates, Survey of 1976- 
77 Recent. College Graduates 10 . According to this 
.\urvcy, those who majored in engineering, computer 
and information sciences, and health professions had 
the lowest underemployment rate. Underemployed 
college graduates were defined in this study as "those 
not working in an occupation for which their creden- 
tials would seem to qualify them and who report that, 
in their opinion, their jobs do not require a college 
degree. "The underemployment rate for graduates in 
the health professions was less than 2.5 percent. 
Degrees in the health profession are expected to 
increase 23.6 percept (59,434 to. 73,470) between 
1 977-78 and 1 98A-89. The Bureau of Labor Statistics' 
reports that the demand for nurses is expected to 
increase 49.6 percent by 19(90. 



'National Science I nundation, Detailed Stat is tics Tables, Char- 
acteristic* j*f Doctoral Scientist and Engineers in the United 
States. 1977, Washington, IX C\ 

'^National Outer for I ducation Statistics, op. cit. 
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Figure 18.— Percent change of selected '% 
bachelor s fields from 1977-78 to W88-89 
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Figure 19.— Percent change of selected 
master's fields from J977-78 to 1988-89 
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Fifurc 20.— Percent clunge of wletted 
doctor i fltldi from 1977-78 to I9SS-S9 
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Engineering graduates, in addition to having a 
lowiinderemployment rate (6 percent) also received 
the highest average salary of g^duates irtthc NCES 
survey.^gineeringdegrees^are expected to increase 
37.3 percent from 193^-78 to : 1988-89 (46,869 to, 
64,340) witj> a peak of 76,06O*in 1981-82 'Over the 
same period/glegrecs in engineering technologies are 
ejpectcjl to increase 36.2 percent (8,785 to 1 1,970). 

The underemployment rates for business and 
management 'JElnd education were lowpr than the 
average rjfcfe for all fields a/id less than half the rate 
for psychology ajqd social sciences. While business 

,. and managemcwdegrees are expected to inc(^ase 
22,9. pefjfent, education decrees are expected to 
decrcase"46.0 percental 36,07$ to 73,530). The pro- 
jected decreases jn^ducation are a continuation of 
decrease^ from 1^3-74 to J977-78 Wtiich undoubt- 
edly resulted in part from the large amount of public- 
ity given to teacher surpluses (see chapter ULtfor a 
more detailed arifalysi^ 9/ teacher supgly and demand.) V 
Thus, students wer£ii|fcire of the decreased demantj^ 
(for tcacheVs and subsequently reacted to., the over-**' 
supply. However, as the job outlook for teachers 

* improves in the* 1980's, projections oil education 
degrees bascd'on rapid decreases in this field (table 
18), might prove to be too low, especially in the late 

1980V . -/jr. 



Graduates irVthe social sciences and public affairs 
and seryices fields had a high underemployment rate 
(33 percent). From 1977-78 to 1988-89, the number . 
of degrees in sociai sciences is expected to decrease 
approximately the same percentage (33.9 percent). 
However, the number of degrees in public affairs and 
services is expected to increase 23.3 peccent because 
of ^significant jjicreases in the subfields, law enforce- 
ment and corrections and social work. According to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, job opportunities are 
expected to be good in social Work. In recent years', 
law-enforcement and corrections increased greatly 
and is expected to contribute to the overall increase/ 
in public affairs and services in the future. v 

Graduates in psychology and several humanities- 
fields experienced high underemployment rates (35 
percent or more). The underemployment rates for, 
foreign languages, letters, and fine and applied j||rts 
were more tha*l> 40 percent. In line with trjese job 
market statistics, psychology ojegrees are expected to 
decrease 23^4 percept from 44,559 in 1977-78. to 
£4,1 10 in 1988-89 ami, the total for the.humanities 
fields are "expected *o decease 10.4 percent from 
1 32,665 t# 1 18,8?jf ; Withitfhumanitres, d ecreases are 
expected in foreign languages, 32.8 perc^ ( 12,730 
to 8,550); letters, 35.4 percent (44,334 to 28,640); anil 
finea^l appl#d artsftjM percent (40,951 to 37,100). 
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Graduates in mathematics and statistics had an 
average underemployment rate of about 20 percent. 
But degrees irPmathematics and statistics are 'expect- 
ed to decrease 34.9 percent (12,569 to 8,180). This 
field has decreased continually since 1968-69. Grad- 
uates unable to find jobs as mathematicians usually 
opt for jobs in actuary, statistics, or computer work. 
In spite of these other choices, BLS reports that 
graduates seeking jobs as mathematicians will face . 
keen competition in the 1980's. 

The underemployment rates for graduates irfthe 
physical sciences and biological ; sciences were much 
lowerthan thetiumanitics and social sciences. Slight 
increases are expected in physical sciences, 7.6 per- 
cent (22,986 to 24,740) and biological sciences, 6.8 
• ' percent (5 1 ,502 to 55,030). For graduates in the bio- 
logical sciences, BLS reports that demand for life 
scientists is high. HoVever, at the bachelor's level, 
competition will be kee^ as the number of graduates 
will exceed openings. 

Master's Degrees by Field 

Education is the largest single master's 'degree 
field, comprising 38 percent of all master's degrees in ' 
1977-78. The number of master's degrees granted in 
education increased from 70,23 1 in 1968-69 to 127,948 
in 1975-76, an increase of 82.2 percent and decreased 
to 1 1 8,582 by 1977-78, a decrease of 7.3 percent. The 
number of degrees in education are expected to 
further decrease 24.6 percent to 89,460 in 1988-89. 
The decline in the number of master's degrees 
granted in education is not as rapid as bachelor's 
degrees in this field because many of the new teachers 
hired in the late I960's and early I970',s continued to 
work toward master's degrees on a part-time basis. 
However, the decreased number of new teachers 
-> hired in the mid and late I970's has already resulted 
in fewer master's degrees earned in education and 
this trend is expected to continue, at least through the 
mid-1980'.s. 

The second largest master's field, business and 
management, is projected to increase 7.3 percent 
(45,130 to 48,410) from 1977-7^to 1988-89, with a 
peak of 52,090 by 1.982^3. Much of this increase can 
be attributed to increased job opportunities in this 
lield, especially for business administration gradu- 
ates with master's degrees. 

Increases.are also expected in psychology, health 
professions, and public affairs and services during 
% the projected period. For psychology ^nd health pro- 
fessions, these 'increases are in line with the results of 
the NCI-S survey on recent college graduates that 



also measured the underemployment rates of gradu- 
ates with master's degrees. Those who earned mas- 
ter's degrees in psychology had a low underemploy- 
ment rate (less than 2.0 percent). The number of 
psychology degrees is expected to increase, 2 1 :1 per- 
cent (8,160 to 9,930). The number of degrees in the 
health professions (where master's degree recipients 
had an underemployment rate of less than 1.5 per- 
cent) is expected to increase 34.9 percent ( 14,325 to 
I9,330)from !977-78to 1988-89. Th« job-outlook for 
graduates with master's degrees' in social sciences, 
public affairs and services, and humanities fields is 
not very good. Degrees in social sciences are expected 
^o decrease 32.5 percent (15,559 to 10,500) over the 
'projection period. In contrast, projections of degrees 
in pubfic affairs and services are expected to increase 
37.7 jpcrcent ( 1 9,953 to 27,480) reflating the increased 
job opportunites in social work, F$j graduates in the 
humanities who had the highest underemployment 
rate (slightly more than 10. 0 percent) degrees are 
expected to decrease 1 0.2 percent (28, 1 84 to 25,300). 
With rhe exception of slight increases in fine and 
applied arts (9,036 to 9,540) and communications 
(3,296 to 3,400), the other fields in the humanities arc 
expected to decrease over the projection period - 
letters (10,01 1 to 7,170); foreign languages (2,726 to 
1,820); and architecture and environmental design 
(3 J 15 to 2,830). 

Doctor's Degrees by Field 

The overall decline expected in doctor's degrees 
from'i|(77-78to 1988-89 is ex pected to, effect 12 of the 
20 fields. Toward the end of\hc projection period, 
significant decreases arc expected' in foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics and statistics, letters, computer 
and information sciences, and engineering. 

Doctor's degrees in engineering are expected to 
decrease from 2,440 in 1977-78 to 2,000 by 1988-89 
and doctor's degrees in the physical sciences are 
expected to decrease' from 3,133 to 2^450. However, 
degrees in these fields arc not expected to change in 
their percentages of total doctor's degrees from thc^ 
mid-80\ to the end of the projection period. In light 
of increased research and development activities 1 1 
and increased undergraduate enrollments in these 
fields, doctoral outputs in these fields may exceed the 
levels shown in these projections. 

Despite overall declines in doctoral production, 



"National Science Inundation, Federal HSlI) I'tfuiinx by 
tiudw Function; Fiscal Year 1979-80. Washington, D C, 1979. 



biological sciences and business and 'managemeiit^rc 
expected to increase in the early I980's before declin- 
ing toward the end of the projection period. Sim- 
ilarly, degrees in fine and applied arts and psychol- 
ogy are expected to experience slight growth before 
beginning to decline in the mid 1980 s. 

First-Professional Degrees 
by Field 

; All fields at the first-professional level are expect- 
ed to increase from 1977-78 to 1988-89, 'First- 



professional degrees in medicine are expected to 
increase from 14,279 to 17,840. O^her expected 
increases are dentistry, 5.2 percent (5,189 to 5,460); 
podiatric medicine, 14.2 percent (543 to 620); veteri- 
nary medicine, 5 1.7 percent ( 1 ,635 to 2,480); law, 3,6 
percent (34,402 to 35,630); and theology, 21.6 per- 
cent (6,367 to 7,740). Increases arc also expected in 
the remainder of the first-professional fields; optome- 
try, osteopathic medicine, pharmacy, and chiroprac- 
tic. 
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Table 13.— High school graduates, with projections, by sex of student and control of institution: 

United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 

(In thousands) 



Sex 



Control 



Year 



Total high 

school 
graduates 



Boys 


Girls 


Public 


Private 
(estimated) 


1,402 


1,427 


2,529 


300 


1,433 ' 


1,463 


2,596 


300 


1,457 


1,487 


2,644 


1 300 


1 ,490 - 


1,518 


2,706 


302 


1,503 


1,540 


2,737 


V 306 


1,515 


1,565 


2,771 


\ 310 


1,545 


1,595 


2,830 


V 310 


1.554 


1.601 


2,844 


\ 311 


1,550 


1,611 


2.846 


j 315 


1,540 


1,607 


2.832 


315, 



1968-69' . 
IW-70 • 
I970: 7. .i ' % 

1971- 72*. 

1972- 7J . 

1973- 74 , 
1*974-75 , 

1975- 76 , 

1976- 77 . 

1977- 78 , 

1978- 79 , 

1979- 80 , 

1980- 81 . 

1981- 82 . 
'1982-83 . 

1983- 84 , 

1984- 85 . 

1985- 86 . 

1986- 87 . 

1987- 88 , 

1988- 89 



2,829 
2.896 
2.944 
3.008 

* 3,043 
3.080 

.3.140 
3,155 
3.161 
3,147 



3,149 

3,093 

3,048"" 

2,963 

2,822 

2,705 ■ 

2,638 

2.625 

2.673 

2.735 

2,651 



Projected' 



1,546 


1.603 


2,829 


320 


1,519 


1,504 


2.773 


320 


1,498 


1,550 


2,728 


320 


1,455 


1,508 


2,653 


310 


1,385 


' 1,437- 


2,502 


320 


1,328 


1,377 


2,385 


320 


1,296 


1,342 

: i';335 


2.318 


320 


1,290 


2,315 


310 


1.314 


1.359 


2,373 


300 


1,346 


i.389 


2,435 . 


300 


1.305 

*<*.' 


1,346 


2,341 


310 



'For melhodologicaLdctails, sec appendix A, section A-2. For 
primary assumptions made, sec appendix B. tabic B-2. 



NO TE.- Data arc for 50 States apd the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, .details may not add to 
totals and numbers for the years' 1978-79 to 1988-89 
* differ from projections shown in earlier NCFS reports. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Slaljjrics publications: 
( I ) Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day 
Schools, (2) Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and 
Secondary Day Schools, and (3) Selected Public and 
Private Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics. 
October 1979. 
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Tab|e 14.— Earned degrees, with alternative projections by level and sex of student: 
United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 



Bachelor's 



Master s 



Doctor's (except first- 
professional) 



First- 
professional 



Year ' c Tota l Men Women 

1968- 69........ 729,071 410,785- 348,286^ 

1969- 70 ........ 792,656 451,3ii0 J41 ,276* 

1970- 71.........' . 83$,730 475.594 364J^6 

1971- 72........ , 887273 500,590 386,683 

1972- 73 \. 92i,362 518,1*1 404,171 

1973- 74 945,776 527,313 41.8,463 

1974- 75...^..': . 922,933 504,841 .418,092 
197^76 :. c 925,746 504,925 . 420,821 

1976- 77 : 919,549 495,545 424,004 

1977- 78...:/... 921.204 487,347 .433,8^7 

1978- 79 933,400 494,800 438,600 

1979- 80 948,800 499,700 449,100 

1980- 8 1 . 95 1 ,900 502.400 449,500 

1981- 82 - 965,100 503.600 .461,500 

1982- 83 956,200 501,700 454,500 

1983- 84 S. . 941,900 496,300 445 600 

1984- 85? \ 92 J. 300 488.400 432)pOO 

1985- 86 * 918.600 478.900 439.W 

1986- 87 896.900 468.300 ^28,600 

1987- 88 892,800 462,000 43O#00 : 

1988- 89 <89l-,800 458.400 433.400 ^ 

1978.79 927.400 490,800 436.600 

|979-80 917.400 480.500 436.900 

1980- 81 908,A0J) 473.400 435.000 

1981- 82........ 898,800 465.400 433.400 

1982- 83 875,700 456,400 419,300' 

1983- 84 848\2Cfc' 445,000 403.; 

1984- 85.... 818.900.432:800 386.1 

1985- 86 805.100 : 419,600 385.500 

1986- 87 ........ 776.400 406.560 369.900 

1987- 88 ........ 770,000, 396,5(]fo 373.500 

1988- 89. • 755.600 390.600 365.000 

t 



Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 



193.756 
208.291 
?30.509 
25.1.633 
263.371 
277.033 
292.450 
311.771 
317.164 
311,620. 



121.531 
125.624 
138.146 
149,550 
154.468 
157,842 
ftl.570 
167,248 
167,783 
161.212 



72 
.82 

92. 
102 
108,' 
119; 

144, 
149, 
150 



,225 
,667 
363 
,083 
,903 
191 
880 
523' 
JBI 
,468 



26,188 
29.866 
32,107 
33,363 
'34,777 
33,816 
34,083 
34,064 , 
33.«232 e V 
32,131 • 
1 



22.752 

25.890 

27,530 

28,090 

28,571 

27J65 } 

26,817, 

26,267 

2?, 142 • 

25,658 



"Intermediate alternative projections'* 



314,250, 

315,090 

315.850 

315.930 

316.300, 

313,240 

313.240 

311.940 

310.470, 

301,040 

295.410' 



300.250 

304.590 

304.320 

297.800 

293.640 

28^990 

278.230 

269.830- 

261.180 

253.820 

242.740 ' 



158.770 

155.130,' 

152.710 

153.890, 

154,250* 

152,880 

152,780 

151,750 

150.890 

148.540 

146.240' 



15§.< 
163, 
162. 
16? 

160.; 

160. 
160. 
159 
152 
149 



480 
960' 
140 
040 
050 
360 
460 
190 
580* 
500' 

17a' 



32.000 

.32.750 

32.980 

32.650 

•31.700 ' 

31.020 

30.410- 

29.830 

2V,240 ,: 

28.630 

27.950 



23.380 
23.60Q 
23.716 
23.440 
22,710 
'22.180 
;2l,7ft) 
1 21 .270 
20.830 
20.370 
I9&60 



3.436 
3.976 
4,577 
' • 5.273 
6.206. 
■$.451 
7,266 
7,797 
* 8.090 
1 8.473 

v 8,620* 
tf!l5t) 
: . 9,270 
9.210 
8.990 
8.840 
8.700 
8.56Q 
8.410 
8.260 
48.090 



35.114 
34.578 
37,946 . 
43.411 
50.018 
53;8.16 
55^16 
62^649 
63.359 
^.581 

, * 67.830 
68.450 ' 
69,560; 
70^660* 
71,710- 
' 72,360 
72,860 - 
73,340 
73,780 
74,200 
74,570 , 



33,595 

32,794 

35.544 . 

40.723 

46.489 

48.530 

48.956 

52.892 

52,374 

52.270 



1.519 
1.784 
2.402 
2.688 
3,529 
5,286 
6,960 
9,757 
10,985 
14,311 



52,590 
52,540 
,53.030 
53:330 
55:580 
53,#0 
53,330^ , 
53,390^ 19,950 
,53,410 20.370 
53.400 20.800, 
53.360 21.210 



L5.246 
15.910 
16.530, 
17.330 
18.130 
18.840- 
19.530 



tow alternative projections* 



150.160 
145.490 
144.660 
141.070 
138.670' 
133.510 
130.880 
127;160 
123.200 
119.360 
114.330 



150.090 01.800 
{59.100 31.490 
159.660- 30.740 k 
' 1 56 t 730 /*?Q .440 
154*9^^^^^ 

142.67fe^7j^l8.130 
|3 7 .490 

:16. 120 




1978- 79 ' 951.400 

1979- 80 998.500 

1980- 81 1.018.300 



1981- 82 . 

1982- 83 . 

1983- 84. 
1984 : 85 . 
1985-86* 
198^7 . 
1987-88 . 
I98H : 89 . 



1.0J9.900 
1.073,200 



500.800 
514.800 
52"5.50O 
534.500 



^0.600 
483.700 
492.800 
f 525:400 



325.250 
342.200 
356.550 
369£80 
389.430 



High alt 



160,160 
170,100 
175,600, 
180.320 
189,150 



541.700' 531.500 

U,079',20O 545.700 533.5pO 400.350 193.230 

....... 1.077.900, 545.500 532.4ft) 414^,50.198,630 

...... 1. 097.500 544.500 553.000 426.7^0 '204,030 

1.100.900 542.700 558.200 438.0 j^Jtofc 230 

l.)J7;700 ^44JOO 573.600 447.680^212.420 

/>Jfffifyio;40Q #9.700 580,700 453.550 213.^90 

'.'.ft- 4. ; v 




10 
10 

,„ 39,140 
215.720'^,470 
222,750^^9.750 
229.780K; 39.900 
233.266^39.970 
239,5.6tf 39.550 



.020 
'27,330. 
27.690 
28.570 
27,640 
^27.670 ^"l 

H.710 
. 27.710- 
27.620 , f 
27.4^p 

27.11$ 12,440' 



'F or methodological details, sec appendix A, scction^-2 i por 
„ primnry assumptions made, sec appendix B, table B-2. 

•NOT-E.-i Paftt yjre for ^States unci tnc DistHpt of Columbia for 
/%'/. ji|| ycarsi Because M rounding, details maymot add to 



SOURCES: (I) U.$ 
fare, Na 





^totals, 



V'- 



, nt ef Health. Ed jcation, and Wel- 
ter for Education Statistics, Earned* 
^Degrees Cdtif^rrfd /;> Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, and (2jj \&jf. Department of Commerce.' Bureau of 
the Ccn$us/(ffirent Population Re pons, School Enroll- 
ments - Social and Economic Characteristics of Stu- 
dents, Scries P-20. No. 346. October 1979. 
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Table 15.— Percent distribution of bachelor's degrees, by fiej^^dy and sex: 1968-69 to 1988-89 



19 0 
4 0 

(I 5 



I) 5 



3 7 



Social Ktences : i 

Psychology .■ 

Public alfao* A service* . . 

Library science* 

Architecture A, * 

environmental detign , . . . 

F ine and applied art* 

Foreign Un|(UJRei i , 

Communication* •. 

I elleM 

Mathematics A «tati»hc» 

Computer A informalion sciences .... 

Engineering 

Engineering lechrinlogiei Oft 

Physical science* . . . . , 2** 

Biol i if real science 1 4 X 

Argncullure A natural resource* | 5 

He^llh profession* 2X 

Accounting 2 7 

Bum new A management |0 2 

fducahun 20 4 

Other ll 

Sneial sciences . . . , . . . , 21 5 

Psychology 41 

Public aflair* A service* ()' .» 

t ihrary .science*' 

Arc hitectur e A 

. . fnuionmcnul design ,|| H. 

■ l ine and applied art* 

l-oieign language* 

( ommunicationt 

I ettey. 'J 

Mathematics^ statistic* * - 4 ) 

< nrnpuiepA\]f»fo/malinn sciences 1)2 

^HineeAng/ 1 ^. 10 0 

Engineering technologies' i . ; » | u 

ilAiysical science* \ . » 4 5 

'mnlogiok^nces ^ - 1 ft I 

. AgruuHytji halural resources ' ; 2 6 

Healir>pf^cskii)n\ | | 

Accounting 4 5 

Business A 'management . , |h 5 

r ducaluln , g 7 

Other in 

S«k- 1 a I H ie rtce\ * * ■ 1 5 H 

Physchiltlngy *>.V* 40 

Public.affair* A service* f 0 «> 

1 1 ihrary science* . . (4 ; £ . 0 1 

Arch 1 let lure A < J 

y ... ■•■ 

environmental desrgr^. , ft1 :\ 

I int and applied a mil/.' 1/ '■ . >.'j" 5 9 

' ••reign, languages . * 4 <j 

(ommumcaiinns , . , 07 

letter*.;* , |»2 

Mai hr mat it* A statistic* ».. * 12 

Citmpu^'i A information sue'neev . ^ ( > 

i itgioeering , "' p | 

•\'K ,n j/'4 n K 'ethnologies ........ . 

jPhysiu;fl sciences ' 

MlbUig.M.i I sciences \\ 

AgrKuRiire A rMtnrul resources 

J|eallh^rolrssn»h t'j 41^' 

Accuu jnng . () $ 

HumtkI* A management . . 2 1 

I duiijftm * is 4 

O'hfT.j^ ; , .' 4 0 



'* I 
*4 



5«J 



R«port«d 



V* Tl >1' 



Propel tit, r 



1 ft .3 

2 5 
0.1 



4 2 

2 0 
IK 

69 
23 
0 5 
4 5 

0 H 

'.2.2 
' 3. 1 ■ 
17 

A 4 

. VI 
10 9 
19 ft 



— * 

V 12 0 \ 4 



... 2 9 V 

' 1.2 
0.8; 
b 2 
.10* 

'2.3 

..2.5 J 
6.4 ' 
' 4:7 ' ; 
V.(2 1 

. 14.1 

S,^ ■ 



2V 



13 2 
3 8 
.1 X 



<<< 



■1 : iSt 




v 



W 



•■3.1. 

'ft 1 
ix 1 

70 
5 2'' 



^.V 3 

''2 3 
0 3 



fKu* I Wo mm 

■■' 10 7 



2 1 

0 2 . 

1 0 



0 I • 

■1.2 •" 
4 7' 

1 3 
mi 

10 
■7 7 
22 5 



I 0^ 
4 J 

0 H ' 
\ 5. 

3 \; 

OH 

1 I) 
7 R 
I 2 

:« 



*■ 



HI 4 



1 4 . 

Vo'' 

J>*4 
»'3 1 
/ 2 9 
I 0 
. I 3 
13 4 
2 '2 



. 40 - 
2 7 

.. ft 5 
IX ft 
5 I 
5 9 



. 15 
5 I 
I 7 

12 ft 
' 7 

10 4 

1 7 41 



3 H 
5 I 



1 7 

1 3 

2 H 



7 1 

5 4 

5 <; 

0 1 

(i 7 

5 H 

1 h 

4 5 
1 7 

0 9 
(I 7 

1 5 
II ll 
I 7 

5 5 
I >> 

13 ft 
1 7 

11 I 

12 0 
10 4 



. 'Less' than 0 05. 

• < NOf ll Dal« are for 50 >States and the District of Columbia for all years. 
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Table 16.— Percent distribution of master's degrees, by field of study and sex: 1968-69 to 1988-89 



Reported Projected 



I9SJ-S4 19U-89 



Table UA.-Tot.l 



Social Kiencei 

Psychology 

Public affairs A service's 

1 i brat y sciences 

Archtiecture A 

environmental design 

f ine and applied arts \. 

Foreign languages '. 

C'ommumcalions-. 

l.etiers .' 

MalhemutiL-s A statistic* 

Compuler A mlofmahon science* .... 

Ifigincering . . .■ 

Physical sciencxs 

Biological sciences 

Agncullure A natural resources 

Heallh professions 

Accounting 

Business A managemenl ^ 

t ducal ion 

Other 

Social sciences 

Psychology 

Public affairs A service* 

I ihrary sciences 

Archiieciufc A ' 

environment! design 

f-ine and applied arts 

f oreign language* 

Communicalions 

leiiers m 

Malhemalic* A slatiMics 

Computer A informalion sciences .... 

Fngineenng 

'Physical sciences 

Biological sciences 

Argnculiure A nalUral resources 

l. Health professions ^/y- 

Accouniing '■ • 

Business A managemenl 

Tducadon 

Olber 

Social sciences 

Psychology 

Public affairs A sersii.es 

Library sciences 

Architecture A 

environmental design 

l ine and applied arts 

f oreign languages , 

Communications 

I etters 

Mathematics A statistics , 

Computer A information science* .... 

. Ingineenng > 

Physical sciences 

Biological sciences 

Agriculture & nalural resources 

Health professions 

Accounting j 

Business A management . . . 

education 1 

Other. ..I....".' 



8.5 


66 


4.9 


4 2 


36 


1.9 


24 


2.7 


3.0 


34 


3 i 


4.5 


6.2 


7.6 


9.3 


3 i 


2.9 


2 0 

* 


1.7 j 


- 1.6 


0 6 


10 


10* '■■ 


"10 


1.0 


y « 


29 


3.0 


3.2 


3.2 


24 


14 


0.8 


06 


06 


0 4 


1.0 


1 I 


* 1.2 


» 1.2 


5 8 


4 4 


3. 1 


2.8 


2.6 


y o 


1.7 


» 10 


0.8 


08 


0 5 


0.8 


1.0 


1 .3 


1 4 


7 9 i 


5 6 


5 2 


5 2 


5 4 


3.0 


2 2 


1.8 


1.9 


2.0^ 


y 0 


2.4 


2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


1 .1 


II 


• 1.3 


1.5 


1 .7 


2 1 


.1.5 


4.7 


-5.5 


6.5 


0 7 


0 6 


, I.I 




1 .3 


9 4 


1 1 2 


14.8 


16.5 


16.4 


.16 2 


40 5 


37.9 


33.5 


303 


3 2 


1 4 


4 1 


4.7 


5.5 


4 




Table MB — Men 






10 1 


8.2 


6 2 


5.3 • 


4 2 


2 1 


2 5 


2.5 


2.7 . 


2.7 


2.4 


4.4 


6.1 


7.9 


9.7 


o 9 


1 1 ' 


0 8 


0.7 


0 7 










f 


0 8 


14 




1.2 


1 .2 


1 4 


2 7 


2.7 


3.0 


3.2 


16 


OK 


04 


0.3 


-0.3 


0.5 


' ' I 


9 11 


1.1 


1:1 


4 0 


3.4 


2.3 


2.0 * 


2 1 


3,5 


2. 1 


1.2 


I.I 


I.I 


oh' . 


1.3 


16 


2.1 


2.2 


12.6 


9.5 


%'}\ 9 K 


9.9 


10.1 


4.1 


, .V3 


* .? 3,0 


3, 1 


'3.2 


3.4 


• 2.9 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


2.0 


1 7 


2.0 


2 4 


2.7 


1.6 


■' 2.4 


27 


3.0 


3.3 


1.(1 


10 


1 .6 


2.0 


1 .8 


14 5 


18. 4 


24, 1 


26.2 


26 1 


27.3 


28 5 


23.5 


18.1 


15.5 


.V.I 


3.3 


4 .4 


5.2 


6 2 






Table l*C\— Women 






59 


4.5 


3 5 


3.2 


2.9 


1 6 


2.2 


2 9 


■ 3.3 


4.0 


4 2 


4 7 


6 4 1 


7 4 


8.9 


6 6 


5.3 


33 


2.6 


2.9 


0 2 


' 04 


0 6 


• 0.7 


0.7 


4 6 


.1 1 


3 3 


3,4 


3,3 


1 8 


2 2 


1.2 


0 9 


0.9 


o y 


0 8 


I.I 


1.3 


1.2 


8 8 


5.7 


3.9 


3 5 


' ' 3 2 


2 1 


1.3 ' 


0.7 


. 0 6 


0 6 


0.1 


0.2 


0 4 


06 


0 6 


0.2 


0.3 


0 6 


0.7 


0.7 


0 9 


07 


0.6 


0.7 


0.K 


2 y 


1 7 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


0 2 


0 2 


06 


0.8 , 


'0.7 


29 


4 9 » 


68 


8.0 


98 


0 1 


0 2 


06 


0,8 


0.8 


fa 


16 


5,4 


7.2 


6.8 


51*4 


56 4 


52 5 


48.3 


44.8 


, .VI 


3.5 


3.7 


4 2 


4.9 



NO 1 1 . Data are for the 50 States and the District of Columbia for all years. 
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Tabic 17.— Percent distribution of doctor's degrees, by field of study and sex: 1968-69 to 1988-89 



Reported 



Field 



Social sciences 

Psychology 

Public affairs A service* 

Library sciences 

Architecture 

A environmental design 

Fine and applied art* 

Foreign language* 

Communication* 

Letters. 

Mathematics A statistics 

Computer A information sciences .... 

Engineering 

Physical science* 

Biological Kiencei 

Argriculture & natural resources 

Health professions 

Accounting.', 

Business & management 

Education 

Other r 

Social sciences 

Psychology 

Public affairs A services 

l ibrary sciences 

Architecture A 

environmental design 

Fine and applied arts 

Foreign languages 

Communications . . * 

Letters 

* Mathematics A statistics 

Computer A information sciences .... 

Engineering , . 

Physical sciences 

Biological sciences. , 

Agriculture A natural resources 

Health professions 

Accounting 

Business A management 

Educatinn 

Other 

I 

Social sciences 

Psychology , 

Public affairs. A services 

l ibrary sciences ' 

Architecture A 

environmental design 

Fine and applied arts 

Foreign languages 

Communications 

Letters 

Mathematics A statistics 

Computer A information sciences ^ 

Engineering f. 

Physical sciences 

Binlogical sciences ,.t ... . 

Agriculture A natural resources 

Health professions 

Accounting 

Business A management 

Education , . 

Other 



11.3 
5.8 
0 5 

0.1 

0.1 

2.6 . ., 

2.5 ' 

0.1 

66 

4 2 

0.2. 
12,9 
14 7 
11.7 

3 4 

4 I 
0 2 
1.9 

18.3 
1.9 



114 

u 

0 4 

0.1 

0.1 
2.5 
1.9 

0 I 
5.6 
4.5 
0.3 

14.8^ 

I6.I 

II. 3 
3.8 . 
I.I 
0.2 
2.2 

16 9 

1 7 



10 7 
I0.0 
I 0 
0 I 



3 5 
6 8 
0.I 

I VI 
2.0 
0.I 
0.3 
6.0. 

1 3.6 
04 

1 0 
0.I 
0.3 

279 

2 9 



1 2 7 

6.9 
0.7 
0 2 

0 2 
1. 7 
2 7 
0.5 
7.8 
30 
06 
9.8 
I07 
,10.2 
2 8 
■ 1.7 
it. 2 
2.7 
216 
3.3 



12.8 
6.0 
0.7 

"0 1 

',0.2 
16 
1.9 
0 5 
6.5 
3.4 
0 7 
11.9 
12.3 
10.0 
3.3 
1.6 
0 2 
3.2 
19.4 
3.5 



12 2 
10 7 
0.8 
04 

0.1 
' 2.2 
6.3 
0.4 

13.1 
16 
0.1 

■ 0.9 
3 9 

108 
0 5 
20 
0.1 
0.7 

30 6 
2 5 



Table 17A. -Total . 

11.6 
8.2 
1.3 
0.2 

0.3 

2.2- 

2.0 

0.6 
.64 

2 3 

0.6 

7.3 

9 5 
10.5 

3.1 

2.1 
i 0.2 
V 2.7 
23.4 

5.6 

Table 17B.-Men 

12.0 
6.9 
1.2 
0.2 

0.3 

1.9 

1.2 

0.6 

5.3 

2.7 

0.8 

9.7 
1 17 
10.8 ' 

4.0 

1.8 

0.2- 

3.3 
19.3 

6.2 

Table I7C— Women 

10.7 
11.7 

1.6 

0.3 

0.2 
3.0 
4.1 
0.7 
9.3 
1.4 
0.2 
0.7 
3.6 
9.5 
* 0.7 
2.9 
0.1 
09 
34.6 
3.7 



Projected 
1913*14 



10.9 
8.4 
1.7 

0.2 

■ 0.2 
2.6 
1.5 
0.7 
54 
2.0 
0.6 
7.2' 
8.8 

10.5 
3.6 
2;'5 
0.1' 
2.8 

23.3 
7.0 



II.4-. 
7.4 
15 
0.2 

0.2 

2.1 

0.9 

0.6 

44 

2.3 

0.7 

9.8 ' 
1 1<0 
II .0 

4.6 

2.0 

K 

18.1 
8.0 



9rH 
II. 0 

1 2.3 
0.3 

0.2 
3.6 
3.1 
0.8 
7.8 
1.2. 
0.2 
0 6 
3.4 
9.3 
0.8 
3.6 
0.1 
0.9 
36.4 
4.5 



IWW? 



10.9 
8.4 

1.9 
0.3 

0.3 
2.6 
1.5 
0.7 
5.2 
2.0 
0.6 
7.2 
8.8 
9 9 
3.8 
• 2.5 
0.1 
2.8 
23.4 
7.2 , 



11.4 
7.4 

1.8 
0.2 

0.3 
2.1 
0.9 
0.7 
4 4 
2 3 
0 7 
.9.8 
10.9 
10. 1 
4.9 
2.0 
0.2 
3.5 
18.1 
8.3 



9.9 
1 1.0 

ft." 

0.2 
3.7 
.3.1 
0.7 
7.2 
I.I 
0.2 
0.6 
3.5 
9.3 
1.0 
3.6 
0.1 
1.0 
. 36.6 
4 6 



Hess Ihan0.05. 

NOTF.. Data arc for the 50 Stales and the District of Col^pbia lor all y^ars. 
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Tabic 18.— Earned bachelor's degrees, with projections, by field of study: Uri 

Ttble 18A.— Social sciences 




s, 1968-69 to 1988-89 



Yetr 



Total 



Social 
sciences 



Psychology 



Public l -> 
affairs Sc : 
services 



Library 
sciences 



J968-69 

'i9,69-70 

11970-71 

1971- 72 

1972- -/3 . 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

•1975-76-:...; 

;i976-77 

1977- 78;......^ 

1978- 79 '.: .//:>..;.;.. 

♦1979-80 

1980- Hl ". 

1981- 82 ;;. 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

.W84-85 

1985- 86 ' ' 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 k 

1988- 89 ? k. ... 



T72.616 
190,395 
205,931 
217,768 
226.131 
230.954 
218.926 
•213.853 
204.824 
198.576 



1.96.250 
193.730 
189.240 
185.590 r 
181.900 
\1bJ\0 , 
1 70.420 
(67.850* 
, 1 6 1,750 
159.140 
157.170 



■4 . - - 

* Year Total 

o. 

1968- 69 ,. 127.905 

1969- 70 ,.. * 134.675 

1970- 71 139.833 

197T-72 144.713 

1972- 74,....;... . 147,220 

1973- 74 148.445 

1974- 75 143,439 

1975- 76 .: , 139,552 , 

1976- 77 y 135.244' 

1977- 78 132.665 

1978- 79 129.060 

1979- 80 128,580 

1980- 81 125.780 

1981- 82 125.210 

1982- 83 123.750 

1983- 84 122.440 

1984- 85 v . 120.160 

1985- 86 .* 120,560 

1986- 87 ... v 118^80 

1987- 88 118,670/ 

J98K-89 118,890 



138.478 


29,295 


3,843 


1.000 


151.391 


• 33.536 • ' 


4,414 


1.054 


15^818 


37,880 


.9,220 


1.013 


161.081 


43,093 


j 2,605 


989 


' 159.434 


47.695 


: 17,843 


1.1.59 


154.019 


51.821 v 


23.950 


1.164 


138.709 


50,988 


' 28,160 


,1.069 


129,864 


■•■ = : 49,908 


- 33,238 


. 843 


120.329 


47,373" > 




781 


116.084 


44,559 


* 37 -24b, .. s 


693 




* 

Projected 1 






1 1 1 U7H 
1 1 1 ,o /U 


45,500 


38,210 • 


670 


•,!07.7ia 


45.320 


40.080 


620 


W2.020 


. ' 44,350 


42,320 


' ,550 


97.500 


* 44,300 


43.-290 


, 500 


94.730 


42,780 


43.910 


480 


91.210 


40,950 


€ 44,080 


' ,470 


87.210 


38.890 , 9 


' 43.870 


* % 450* 


84.700 


37,940 


44,760 


450 


80,860 


36,020 


44,440 


430 


78.580 


, , 34.980 


45,160 


420. 


76.720 


. 34.110 


45.920 

\ 


420 










able 18B.-T- 


Humanities 





Architecture & Fine and 



Ironmental 


applied 


Foreign . 






design 


arts 


languages 


Communications 


Letters 


3.477 


31.588 


21,493 


fc— — 

5.197 


66.150 


4J05 


35,901 


20,895 


5.959 


67,815 


5.570 


30.394 


. 19,945 


10.802 


73,122 


6,440 


33.831 


18,849 


12.340 


' 73.252 


6,962 


36.017 


18.964 


14.317 


70.960 


7,822 


. 39.730 


• 18.840 


, 17.096 


64.957 


8.226 


40.782 


17.606' 


19.248 " 


57.577 


9.146 


42.138 


15.471. 


21.282 


51.515 


9.222 


41.793 


13.944 


23.214 


47,071 


9,250 


40.951 


12.730^ 


25.400 


44.334 






Projected 1 






9,350 


40,050 


1 1 .440 


26.670 


41.550 


9.570 


41,020 


10,330 


•28,820> 


jft;840 


9.700, 


41.160 


8.910 


30.560 


35.450 


9,870 


42.110 


9.010 


31.440 


32.780 


9.850 - 


41,530 


7.720 


32.400 


32.250 


9.730 


40.530 


7.750 


32,920 


31.510 


9.540 


39,220 


7,750 


33.070 


30.580 


9,480 


38,880 


7.990 


33.790 


30.420 


' 9.380 


37.650 


8.020 


33.800 


29.530 


9,340 


. 37,290 


8.220 


' 34,540 


■ 29.280 


9.300 . 


37J00 


8.550 


35,300 


28.640 



See footnotes ;tt end ol Nihle. 



Tible 1 8.— Earned bachelor's degrees, with projections, by field of study: 
United States, 1 968-69 to I988-89-Cont. 

Tablt ISC. --Engineering, mathematics, and physical tciencei 



Computer & 



Year 



Total 



Mathematics Sl 
nam ucs 


information 
science! 


Engineering 


Engineerihg 
technologies 


Physical 
sciences 


27 209 


■ 9.13 


4I.24H 


4.269 


■ 21.480 


27 442 


1,544 


44.479 


5,199 


2 1 .439 




2.388 


44.K98 


5.148 


21.412 


■)1 7 1 1 


.1.402 


45.392 


5.772 


20,745 


I J.UO / 


4.. 104 


46.411 


# 4.854 


20.696 


* 21615 


4.756 . 


42.840 


7.446 


. 21.178 


1 8 1 8 1 "< 


5.0.13 


39.1 88 


7.464 


20.778 


15.984 '•' / 


5.652 


38.388 


7.943 


21.465 


J4.I96 


6.407 ■ 


40.936 


H.347 


22,497 


' 12.569 


7.201 


46.869 


8.785 


22.9H6 . 














* Projected' 






10.790 


7.480 


58.010 


8,960 


23,320 


9,260 


8.040 


64.200 


9.570 


24.010 


8.120 


8.73<f 


68.210 


10,110 


24,660 


' 7.940 


.9.130" 


76.060 


10.550 .* 


25,410 


7.960., 


9.660 


75.130 


. 10,910 


26.370 


7.940 


4.810 


71.400 


■1 11.160 


26.190 


7.900 


9.830 


71.470 /.• 


11.330 


25.610 


8.020 


9.800 


69.330 


11.480 c 


25.310 


8.000. * 


9.780 


67.060 


11.560 


24.780 


. 8.100' 


9.940 


t .65.490 


11.730 


24,590 


< K.J K0 


10.110 


, ' 64340 \ 


11.970 


. 24.740 



1968- 69 95.139 

1969- 70 .' JOOJ03 

1970- 71 ■. 98.647 

1971- 72 99.024 

1972- 73 ...V 99.332 

1973- 74 97.855 

1974- 75 .; 90*44 

1975- 76 » , H9.432 

f976-77 ..- ■ 92.383 

1977- 78 ' ; 9H.4I0 

1978- 79 ; JOH.560 

1979- 80 , H5.0H0 

1980- 81 U9.H30 

1981- 82 , 129.090 

1982- 83 '130.030 

1983- 84 128.500 

I9R4-K5 ,\. 126.140 

1985- 86 i 123.940 

1986- 87 I2IJ80 

1987- 88 U9.850 

> 1988-89 ■ ||9,.140 



Table 1SD.— Life sciences Sl miscellaneous fields 



Year 



.Agriculture Total . 

Total > Biological & natural Health miscellaneous . Business & 

life sciences sciences resources professions fields Accounting management Education 



1968- 69 66.184 

1969- 70 71,594 

1970- 71 73.641 

1971- 72 79.420 

1972- 73 . 90.553 

,1973-74 106.052 

1974- 75 ■ 118.359 

1975- 76 127.635 

1976- 77 132.400 

1977- 78 ; 133.586 

1978- 79 136.240 

1979- 80' 142.080 

1980- 81 148.330 

1981- 82 ?. 152.no; 

1982- 83 153.740 

1983- 84 ....... 153.920 

1984- 85 152.820 

1985- 86 154.800 

1986- 87 153.350 

1987- 88 154.830 

1988- 89 157.050 



34,989 
37,03'f ■ 
35.743 
"37.293 
42.233 
48.340 
51.741 
54.275 
5,1.605 
51.502 



53.070 
■54.800 
55.890 
57.480 
57.570 
.57.080 
56.140 
55.980 
54.910 
54.870 
55.030 



Projected' 



lor methodological details, sec appendix A. section A-2. For 
primal) assumptions made, sec appendix H, table U-2. 
Includes home economics. Liw/ military science, theology; and 
ifitcrtliscipiirjijry studies. 



Data ate for 50 State* and the District of Columbia for 
ajl >e»rs. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals ' . ** 



Other 1 



.10.965 


20.230 


267.227 


20.032 


74.501 


148.554 


24,140 


12.382 


. 22.181 


295.889 


■ 21.183 ' 


84,871 


161.904 


27.9.11 


12,672-- 


25.226 


321.678 


22.099 


93,428 


176.571 


29.580 


13.516 


28.611 ' * 


- 346.348 


24.R0I ' J 


97.208 


191.172 


M;t67 


14.756 


,33.564 ' 


359-. 126 


. 27.9^47 


98.88.1 


194.210 


38.086 


16.253 


41.459' 


., ; 362.470 


' 29.341 ,. t 


103.043 


185.181 


^4,905 


17.528 


49.090 


..351.365 


ii.ii6-^ 


102.706 


166.969 


50,574 


19.402 


53.958 


355.274 


35,806 


107.630 


154.758 


57,080 


21.467 


57.328 


354,698 


39.183 « 


112.905 


14.1.658 


58.9^ 


22.650 


59.434 3 


357.967 


40.145 • 


121.126 


136.079 


60.617 



23.210 


59.960- 


363.290 


■ &> 
43.420 - ; 


123,560. 


113.620 


62.690 


24.580 


62.700 


369.330 « 


46.470 "/*■ 


' 127,990 


129.130 


65.740 


25.740 ' 


,66.700 


.168.720' 


48.490 


131.170 


121.470 


■ 67,590 


26.430 


68.220 


373.080 


5o.o7p 


.135,100 


1 17.140 


70.770 


27.080 


69.090 


366.780 ■ 


50.120 


137.010 


108.130 


71.520 


27.550 


69.290 . 


360.330 


.48.880 


138.930 


100.940 


71,580 


27.800 


68.880 


351.760 


47.350 


Uo.ooo 


93,390 


71.020 
72.090 


27.920 


70.900 


351.450 


46.360 


144.160 


88.840 


28.000 


•-70.440 


342^40 


44.810 


144.040 


. 81.950 


.71.440 


28.070 


71.890. 


M0. .3 10 


44,040 


146,680 


77.270 


' 72.320 


28.550 


7.1.470 


339.350 


4.1.520 


-I48.K20 


73.5.10 


7.1.480 




SOURCl'S: (I) U.S. Department of Health. I.ducatiou. and Wcl-. 

fare. National Center for I ducat ion Statistics publica- 
tions: (a) Hurtled Decrees Conferral by Institutions of 
Itixbrrrfohuaiion. (h) A^l'axonomy of Instructional 

. I'Mgraiiis in Higher tUluauion.il) I'ngi rice ring Mau- 
i power Commission, f'nginccrs Joint Council publica- 
tion, ftfatineerinK mul Technoloftv hintlbnvtitt loll 
IV 7H, and f3) American Institute ol Cc/iihcd Public 

' Accountants publication: The .Supply i\f Aecouptinx 
Graduates and the Denttt/ul for Public Auountinx 
Hecrttits, Spring 1979. 
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Tabic 19.— Earned bachelor's degrees conferred on men, with projections; by field of study: 

United States 1968-69 to 1988-89 

Table 19A.— Social science* 



Year 



Totil 



Social 
sciences 



Psychology 



Public 
•Hairs & 

services 



/ Library 
sciences 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 7! 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 ....... 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 ..• 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1 977- 78* .....v.* 

• i. 

1 978- 79 \ <? ..:'A 

1979- 80 .'. 

1980- 8! 

198*1-82* 

1982- 83 ... v ./ 

1983- 84. 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

4988-89 



106,1 14 
!! 7,026 
125,152 
132,196 
135,956 
136.767 
126.214 
121,943 
113,267 
105,788 



102,880 - 
99,000 
94,880 
89.820 
88,650 
86,740 
84,490 
81,970 
79,520 
77,680 
76,240 



102,365 *' 
101,373 

97,348 

86,450- 

80.235 

72:542 
, 68,506 



65,100 
6!, 560 
-57,830 
53,340 
52,840 
51,740 
•50.350 
48,690 
47;i00 
45,970 
45,150 



16,714 
! 8,996 
2!, 029 
23,159 
24,976 
25.705 
24,190 
22,832 
20,553. 
! 8,348 

Projected 1 

!8,870 
18,380 

I. 7,840 
17,120 
16,300 
15,340 
14,330 ~ 
13,320 
12,320 

I I , 460 
!0,690 




18,830 
18,980 
19,130 
19,280 
19,430 
19,580 
19,730 
19,880 
20,030 
20,180 
20,330 



64 
86 
81 
66 
87 
86 
80 
58 
7! 
SO 



80x 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
70 
70 
70 



Table 19B— Humanities 



Year 





t Architecture 


Fine and 










& environmental 


applied 


Foreign * 






Total 


design 


arts ' 


languages 


Communications 


Letters 


49,241 


3,327 


12,933 


-5,778 


• 3,003 "I 


24,200 


53,272 


3,888 


15,347 - 


5.531. 


' 3,533 


24,^13 


5^,772 


'41906 „ ' '■ * 


\ 12,256 


- • *5,075' 


. fr. ; 6,989 


28,546 


61,254^ 


5,667 * 




■ 4,748., 


' .7,964 


,29,295 * 


63!224:- 


6,042; 


14,267 . 


4,608 ' 


. 9,074 


29,233 


64,885 


„ 6,665 


15,821 


, 4,529' 


. [0,536 


, -27,334 
^24,673 m 


62.572 


6,791 


15,532 * 


4,i2i 


'->' : 1 1 «455 ' 1 


62,424 


7,3?6 


! 6,491 




12,458 '. 


■ 22,415' 


60,182 


7,249 


16,166 


• \ 3.3)1 


I2 4 93i 


! 20,464 ' 


58,205 


, 7,054 


15,572 


«j 3,074 ih' 


13,480 X 


V f9,025 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 
I97J-72 
197^73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 ^ 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 



1978- 79 .............. ix .. 57,310 

1979- 80 57,170 

1980- 8! .............. 56,770 

1981- 82 55,540 

1982- 83 55,050 

1983- 84 54,080 

1984- 85 52,700. 

1985- 86 , 51,170* 

1986- 87 f 49,710 

1987- 88 48,830 

1988- 89 L ........ 48,290 




Sec footnote at end of table. 



Projected 1 



7,150 
7,320 
7,310 
7,330 
7,160 
6,89Q„ 
6,560 
6,500 
6,280 
6,230 
6,150 



15,410 

15,610 

15,790 

15,650 

15,360 

14,830 

14.190/ 

!3;37,0' 

12,710 

12,170 

1|,760 



68 



2,820 
2,580 
2,320 
2,3 !0 

2,02a, 

1,980 

1,930 

1.880 

1 ,820 ' 

1,800 

I.80Q 



81 





18,120 


14,660-. 


... J 7,000 


15.49^? 


■ " : 15;860 


15,730 


" 14,520 


16%) 


O 14,410 


16,210 


14,170 


16.1$ 


13,85(5 


15,920 


1*1.500 


15,780^ 


.13,120 


15,760*** 


. 12,870 


15,890 ' 


, 1 2.690 




V," 



table 19.— Earned bachelor's degrees conferred on men; with projections, by field of study: 
<; . , ■ . - Vnited Slates 1968-6? to 1988189— Cc 



Wibljf.WC,-£njln'eerln|, quthenutics. md phj^l ideocti 



Ywr, 



Total 



Computer & • 
Mitrtematlcs inf6rmition Engineering 
& statistics sciences ' Engineering technologies 



J978-79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 , 

1981- 82 : 

1982- 83 . . , 
.1983-84 

1984- V5 ...... 

1985- 86 ... ., . 

1986- 87, ...... 

1987- 88 <, 

1988- 89 



1968- 69'. 81,600 

1969- 70 . 86,340 

1970- ^1 toT8 

1971.72 * 8^696 

•1972-73 ' 85:7.18 

1973- 74 '" 8.1.93, 

1974- 75 . ..." 77.4 

1,975-76 .• ; j 76,23>3 

1976- 77 78.240 

1977- 78 *. ^82.782 



92,300 
, _ '97,740 
102 .-120 
109.280 
110.130 . 
108.6.10 • 
I06>W0 
1 03 19)0 
44)0.980 
99,260 ■ 
98-.230' 



17.040 
I7.|77' . 
15.369 
.1.4.454 . 
13.796 
12,791 
10,586 
, 9.4^ 
•8. .103 ■ 
7.398 



, . 6.340 
5.3*0. 
5.000 
4.860 4, 
4,840 
4.78Q 
•' 4,710' 
• 4.630 
•4,540 
.4,480 
4,440 



V 



■ 812 
1.345 
2,064 
2,941 
3.664 
3.9*76 
4.080 
4.534 ' 
4.876 
5.349 



; 5.380, 
' 5.900 
6.510 
..6,720 
7.210 
•7.350 
7,190, 
' 7.D6Q 
' . 
..7.030* 
'•7.180 



40.939 
' 44.149 . 
• 44,540 
44.912 
45.850 
42,149 • 
38,566 
37.093 " 
38.914" * 
43,405 



Projected! 



53.780 , 
58.730 
62.000 
68.450 
67,740 ' 
66.276" 
64,660. 
62,520. 
'60,530 
' S9.030 
57-,'920 



Table I9D.— Life sciences and miscellaneous fields 



4,249 ■ 

5.1.47; 

5.106 
5.726 ■ 
4Ji0ir^ 
7,341 
7 ; 272 1 
7,778 

8; 15 I 

8.540 ' 



8,700 
^,280 
■ 9,790 
10.200 
i 0,550 
10.780 
10,94Q 
11.060' 
11.140 
'f i ,300 
1 1 .5 JO 1 



Physical 

•sciences 

18,560. 
- v 1 8,522 
' 1 8,459' 
• 1 7,663- 
17,626 
17.674 
16^92 
17,353 . 
17.996* 
18.090 



18,400 
, 18,450 

18,820 

19.050.. 

19,790 , 
' 1.9,450 ■ 

18,990 

18.320 
' I 7,"800 . 

17,420' 




» " Agriculture ' t Total 

Total Biological ^natural . Health .miscellaneous. Business & 

Vg" life sciences sciences resources professions' ^elds Accounting management Education 

1968- 69 40.402 25,183 1 10.55.0 • 4,669'' 133,428 18,460 ' 67.7^7 35.901 

1969- 70 43,663 26.660 ■. ..11.876 ' ■ 5.127 ^51,079 " 19.341 77,472 40,969 

1970- 71 43.257 >25,333 ..' 12.136 5.788 163,875 ' " , 20.036 t 85.024- '' ' 4^08 9' 

1971- 7* ., 46.107 ;26 ; 323^ 1*2,779 7.005 -J 75.337 ' 22'30r , 88,110 ..'49,M S L 

1972- 73' '51,051 29.636/ 13,661. 7,754 ' 182,222 24.710 .88.735 • / 5f.433* 

1973- 74 57.317 ' 33,245 . ■' I4.684 r . 9,388 184,413 25,3,1.1 .... 90J.25 , ! .49,141 

1974- 75 60.603 ' .34^U • ^; -15,,061. ; , 10.930 177,956 25,601 ' «6.55«7 ' 44.547 ,. 

•1975-76 . 62.821 -.Si&fy'^&lfyti 1-1,456 181,504' \,J8.l6l 87,064' '" "'42'SHh' ^ 

1976- 77. 62.855 " ' .16^91) ' " I 1,947 * T l8l.(K)t . . 29>tC__Jj7;264 ■ . •. 39,918 ' 

1977- 7« 60.367 ,' ■■ " j^0>:£i> iZ<>69 II.59.V 180.205 28,345 ■ ,.89,166 37.463 

'^•'^.Jv-. V . ■ ' Projected 1 ' 

1978- 79 ;. .61.890 , tiffo' ' 17,530 11,910. .180,420 ' 30.27Q 89.610 34.820 

1979- 80 63.810 ■ 31.390 ' 18.250/ 12.170. 181,980 . 31.9(H) 90,240 ' 32.950 

1980- 81 65.630 34.260 18.950 12,420 183.000.. • 33.1 10 90.850 31.000, 

1981- 82 ■ 66.760 '34,610 19.480 12,670 > 182.21/0,.' 331340- 91.550 ■ 28.550' 

1982- 83 67,480 34,670 19.870 . 12.940 180.390 ' 33.010 '92.270 : 25,890 

1983- 84 67.520 34.280 • 20^050 ' 13,190 179,330 32.25(1 92.5.W 25,250 

. 1984-85 67.220 #.650 . 20.120 . 13,450 177.500 31,300 92.580 % 24.460 

1985- 86 66.560 '32.750 20.110 ■•13,700 I75,6|0 30,120 9.1.360 23.350 

1986- 87.. 65,900 31.910 20.040 13.950 . 172.190 29\050 92,310. '22J70 

1987- 88 65*740 31.390 20,140 14.210 *$}.490 ,■ 28,270 • 92,230 2\.bU) 

1988- 89 65.860 3-1.070 . 20.320 14.470 fti9.780 " 27.7t>0 ' 92, Itf). 21.430 



Other* 



.11,330 
1 3.295 . 
13,726 
15.389 ' 

' 17.344 

'. 19,834 
21.251 

. 24.233 ' 
24.578 ' 
25.23\ 

25JJ20 -V 

2(&90 '• 

'28,040 

28.76*)'' 

29.220" 

29.300. 

29.160 ' 

28.780 

28,460 " 

28.380 

28,500, 



'.'l-or melHodologicul details, .sec appendix. A. icction A-2. I- or 
■•primary asiuinptiom niade* sec iippendix II, table H-2. 
'-Includes home economies, law/ military scienee. theology, and 
interdisciplinary studies 

'..'■' <0 : 
N<> 1 1 l).ila arc lor 50 Slates and the District of Columbia lor 
all years Heeatise nl rounding, details may not add to 
totals ' , t . 



SOUKC I S: JJ) U.S. Department of Mtalil* liducAliori. ami Wcl- 
tare. National Center for Pduc/dion Statistfcs publica- 
.lions; {») IuirnnJ trfkteex t'otrfcrretl hy tmtitutlons of 
• >* Jlifihcr tUimatixm. (b)M Taxonomy of Inxtnu tionat 
. , \Proy,rnms in Higher Mutation; (2) fiiigincerinj' Man- 
• po*er C omimssion. I nj^ineers Joint Council publica- 
tion: llnxinev'rin% ami Teihnohjiy i'.nrotlmVnts 
\ • J97H. and (3) Atnericuti Institute, of Certified Public 
Accountants publication: '//je Supply of Accounting 
(rraduau's and the Demand fur I'uhfic AtamnOnjt 
(39 ' *" < * rM " f - Sprinn 1979/ 9 
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Table 20 —Fimed Wjhclor'x degree* conferred on women, with projections, by field of studV: 

United Stiles, 1968-69 to 1988-89. 



Year 




Total 



66.50: 

73,169 
80,779 

90,175 
^4, IS7 
12.71: 
9|,9I0 
91,557 

i:,788 



14,730 
14, AM) 
95,770 
93,250 
81,170 
K5.9.M) 
K5.KKQ 
82,230 
8 1. 460 
80,130 



Table 20A — SocUl science* 



Social 
sciences 



50,235 
54,614 
58,499 

"58,061 

52,259 
41,621 
47,787 
47,578 



46,770 
46,150 
44, I 10 
44, IN) 
41,810 
31,470 
*36,860 

3>?/o0 
32,610" 
■31,570 



Psychology 



12.581 

14, MO 

.16,851 

11,134 

22,2*9 

26,fl6 

26,718 • 

27,076 

26,820 

26,211 

Projected' 

26,630 
26,940 
26 7 5!0 f 
27,180 
26,480 
" 25,610' 
24,560 
24,620 
23,700 
23,520 
23,420 



Public 
attain Si 
services 



/ 



2,750 
3,167 
4,417' 
5,111 
8,323 
10,322 

12,666 
14,420 
16,240 
18,386 



11^380 
21, UK) 
23.IK) 
24,010 
24,480 
24,500 
24,140 
24,880 
24,410 
24,180 
25,590 . 



Library 
sciences 



136 
168 
132 
923 
1,072 
1,078 ' 
181 
785 
710 
613 




TaW&OB.— Humanities 



Year 



Total 



1168-61 78,6c>4 

1161-70 > 81,403 

1970- 71 % , ; [0,061 

1171-72 , **:£4S9^ 

1972- 73 ^ ■■.■ , VJ|ggJ 

1973- 74 83.560 1 

1974- 75 " ' 80,867 

1975- 76 . . 77,128 

1976- 77 75.06? 

1977- 7K . . . 74,460 

1978*79 ?i <7 5o 

1971- 80 .71,410 

1180-81 : 61.010 

H8I-82 , 61,670 

1182- 83 1 68,700 

1183- 84 « 68,360 

1984- 85 67,460 

•1185-86 * 69,390^ 

I9S6^> ' 6S.670 

1987-88 , ' M.84Q 

1985- 89 . 70.600 



Architecture & 
environmental 
design 



1?0 
217 
664 
"77 
120 
1,157 
1,435 
1,750 
1.173 
2,116 



2,200 
2.250 
2,390 
2,54a 
2,690 
2,840 
2.980 % 
'2,980 
3,100 
3,110 
3,150 



Fine and 
applied 
arts 



Foreign 
languages 



Communications 



18,655 
20,554 
18,138 
20,251 
21,750 
23,909 
25,250 
25,647 
25,627 
25,379 



15,715 
15,364 
14,870 
14,101 
14,356 
14,3ll' 
13.485 
11,807 
10.573 
1.656 



Projected' 



24.640 
25.410 
25,370 
26,460 
2\|70 
25.700 
?5,030 
25.510 
24,940 
25,120 
25.340 



Sec toot notes at end pi tabic 



8,620 
7,750 
6,590 
6,700 
5,700 
* 5,770 
5,820 
6,110 
6,200 
6.420 
* ' - 6:750 



2,194 
2,426 
3,813 
4,376 
5,243 
6,560 
7,793 
8,824 
10,282 
11,920 



12,860 

14,160 

15,070 

15,710 ' 

16,300 

16,710 

16,900 

17,870 

18,020 

18,780 

19,410 



Letters 



41,950 
42,842 
44.576 
43,958 
41,727 
37,623 
32,904 
29,100 
26,607 
25,309 



23,430 

21,840 

19,590 

18,260 

J 7,840 

17,340- 

16,730 

16,920 

16.410A 

16,410 

'l 5,950 
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Tiblc l^^—fttrrtVd b^itVlorVi degrees conferred on women, with productions, hv field of %Uut\\ 
* Vv?\ United State*. l*>68-6*> to l*>88-8*>— < ont, 



Vthle MC.^Fiigliirrring, mathematics and pf#lc«l iclrncn 



Vfar t otal A »tatl»tUi 



Computer A 

(Mathematics Information ff * rnflncrrlnf l*h)»le«l 



^_ r m _ 

H6N ft" H3.M9 . ^ 10.161 ( 

H61-70 fc\ . . . 1.I.7M 10.265 

1170-71 | l,|09 g 41; 

W7i-7: • i vl's i.:5<x. 

1972-71 ^ | \ \m x) 

I9M-74 I.I.IN H.*44 '• 

1174-75 I l.UN ^ 7.595 

1975-76 ' i.ijgg foog 

H76 *};.".. . I4.u\ .s.sgi 

N77.7H a|5.62X S.| ?| 



|g?H-7g 

1 171 HO 
I1H0-SI 

ignis: 

hh:h.i 

jgS.lH4 
igH4-H5 

igs5-86 

NN6 87 
|gS7^SH 
IljW-HI 



irlrnrr*. 


Fiiglnrrrlqg. 


tr chnnlog its 




i:i 


iog 


-0 


2.1:0 


111 




52 


:.ii7 


324 


15s ' 


4: 


2.151 


ft 461 


480 


■ , 46 


1.0s: 


[ • 640 


561 


s: 


1,070 


' ?so 


*g 1 ^ 


1 05 


.1.504 


15 \ 


s:: 


! g ; & 


1. 7 86 


l.US ; 


1.215 


165 fyy 




I.5H 


:.o:: ■ 


lift 


4.501 


1.852 


.1.464 


:4< 


4.sg6 



Projected 1 



ift.:w) 




4.450 


- M00 


4.:. 10 


:n)V 


5.220 


1 7,141) 




1.880 


:.uo 


5.470 


290 


5.560 


17.7 10 




l.i:0 


:.::o 


6.210 


.120 


5.K40 


11,810 




3.0S0 


:.4io 


7 ,6|0 


150 


6.160 


ig,g(H) 




1.1:0 


' : 450 


0 7 ( jgo • 


. IftO 


ft. 5 SO 


ig.s7o 




.1.1 hO 


:.4n) 


' 7.1.10 




6.740 


n.650 




.1.110 


:^40' 


6,8 10' " ' ' 




\7|\6.620 
6.110 


21O50 




1.110 


:.740 " 


6,H10 


4:0 


20.200 




3.460 


^ 2.810 


. ft. 5. 10 


420 


6.980 


20. mo 




.1,620 


:.gio 


6,460 


1 4.10 


7.170 


: 1 . 1 10 




1.740 


:.gio 


6,4:0 


460 * ■ 


7.560 



Table 201).— Life iciencr* and nmcrllanrou* field* 



Agriculture Total , *Y 

Total Blolo|lcal & natural Health miwellaneous Business A 

O Year life »elence» self new reiourcc* profeMion* fields Accounting management Kducation Other 1 , 



1168-61 25.782 1.806 415 15.561 1.11.711 1.572 6.7ft4 xSf 112.65.1 

1161-70 ...... 27.1.11 10.171 506 17.054 I44.SI0 1.840 7 111 *' 



12.8 1(T 



^■c -.. IO..WI S06 17.054 144. SI0 1.840 7.111'* 120.1.15 I4,6l6 

1170-71.^..... W..184. ' 10.410 5.16 1 1.4.1S 157.80.1 M :.0M S.404 ri| 482 | S «S4 

I7.77S 
20.742 
25.07 1 4 
21J2.1 



v ' g7 '- 7 - ".31.1 10.170 7.17 21.60ft 171.011 2.4g4 9,018 141.641 

1172-71 , ; 11.502 12.517 |.(W5 25.810 17^.104 1.2.17 10.148 142.777 

117.1-74 .* 48.715 15.015 1.561 .12.071 178.057 4.028 I2.1IS l.lhjwo 

• g74 - ?s 57.?56 n.i:g :.4t>^ .ih.im) 171.401 5.515 :> i6.ui 122.422 

• g7S - 7 ^ M.SI4 IS. 755 .1,557 42,502 17.1,770 7.645 2o!.<66 II2JI2 32.847 

.14. .174 



• g >-7" 61.545 I1AS7 4.777 45.181 I7.1.M7 g.142 25.641 10.1.740 



,g77 -" S H.717 5.5SI 47.S4I 177.762 11.800., 1|.160 1S.6I6 15.186 

\ . ProjfC(wl' 

W7S-"1 74.150 20 620 5.6S0 48.050 IS2.K7& 1.1.150 11.150 1S.S00 16.170 

* 7S.270 2I\4I0 6.1.10 50.530 IS7..150.\ 14.570 17.750 Ih.lSO 18^850 

i.180-81 82.700 21.630 6.790 54.280 185.720 \ t L5..180 40,120- ,90.470 31^550 '' 

iixi-82 .... .j . s5.ro ::.s7o 6.g5l) 55.550 - igo,«M) '■ T6.\io* 4.1.550 ss.5go '4:!oio 

11S:-8> . - . . : 86.2N) ::.g(H) 7.2|0 56.I50,; 1S6..110 P.l'lj) 44.740 s:.24o" 4:^.100 

,gs >S4 . S6.400 ::.H0() 7.5(H) 56.100 ' IX t. 000 I6.6.K) 46.4(H) 75.6go 4:.:so 

1184-85....... S5.6CO 22.4gO ' 7.6X0 55.4.K) ■ |74,:n) 1 6.050 « 47.4:0 6S.1.10 4I.S60 

I^S5-S6 ....... HH.NO 21.2.10 7.HI0 57.200 ' I75.S$) 16.240 50.800 65.490 4.UI0 

I18ft*8" H7.450 21,(8)0,^ 7.g6() 56.4')i) 1 70.050 15.760 51.730 59.580 42^980 

!98i8V....... 89.010 23.480 7.9.10 57.680 169.820 15.770 54^4*0 55^660 4^940 

' g ^- Kt) *»l.l°0 21.960 8.230- 59.0(H) "jM.5"0 15.820 56.670 52*100 44^S0 

% ; ■ " ' " j 

- ■ - - . _ _ 

'lor mcthodok^icil dcuiN. ^oc .ippcndix A. scirtion A-2 lor- S(>f RCt S 1 S [Vp.utniyni ol HcOlh. I'du.-jtiun. .nnl Well arc. 

prim.»>*assumptioiTs made. appchdix 11. lahlc B-J. J National Center tor 1 duration Sta\i>tn:s puhlii.Mtion. 

MiwludcN howc CL-onomiL'v Li*. nnhtar> s^icikc. thcolo^> .. and >''; famed /hyreex Conferred h\ ln*nimion> <<f Higher 

mtcrdisL - Tplin.u-\ siudic^ Liiiuatum 



NOl l". Pata are. for 50 Suu-n and the Pi<ti iet ol t'olunihi.i tor 
all \c>ir\ Bocau>c ot rounding. »ltuil> nus not add to 
totaU . 



( 
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Tabic 21.— Famed master's degrees, With projections, by field of study: 
United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 # 

o Table 21 A.— Social sciences A 



Public 



Year 



1968 69 . . . . 

1969- 70 

1970- 7! , >. 

1971- 7: 
1972,73 .... 
1973-74 .... 
I*>74-7S 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 .... 

1977- 7S .... 

l«)7H-79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 . . . 

NK2-83 

1983- 84 . . . . 

1984- 85 . . . , 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 8S 
I9SS-89 . . . . 





Social 








affairs & 


Library 


Total 


sciences 


* 


Psychology 


services 


sciences 


32,169 


16,514 




3,736 




5,987" * 


5,932 


33,878 ' 


16.659 




3,953 




6,755 


6,511 


3 7,200 


17,508 


\ ■ 


4,431 




8,260 


7,001 


40,454 


18,41 7 


«■> 


5,289 




9,365 


7,383 


42,858 


18,341 




5.831 




10,990 


7,696 


45,59 1 


18,40^ 




6,588 




1 2,460 


8,134 


48,5 14 


18,058 




7,066 




1 5,299 


- 8,091 


49 , 7 7 3 


16,8 19 




7,81 1 . 




17,106 


8,037 


5 1 . 774 


16,447 




8,301 




19,454 4 


7,572 


50.586 


15,559 




S,160 


i 


19.953 


6,914 




is 




Projected 


i 


/ 




49,790 


15,420 




8,470 




19,510 


6,390 


49,890 


14.980 




8,680 




20,140 


6,090 


51,1 80 


14,450 




8,850 








50,870 


14,080 




9,080 




21,990 


5,720 


51,540 


13,670 




9,29() 




23,020 


5,560 


51,860 


13,200 




9,460 




23,950 


5,250 


52,830 


12.830 




9,690 




25,060 


5,250 , 


53,270 


12,320 




9,830 




25,910 


5,210 


53.660 


11,820 




9,940 




26,710 




52,810 • 


II, TOO 




9,900 




26,870 


4,<#0 


52,780 


10,500 




* 9,930 




27,480 


4,870 




Table 21B.- 


Humanities 










Archltecture &. 


Fine and 










environmental 


applied 


Foreign 






Total 


design* 


arts 


languages 


Communications 


Letters ' 


25,256 


O 1,143 


7,4 1* 




4,691 


785 


1 1.224 


26,305 


1,427 


7,849 




4,803 


862 


11,364 


27,701 


1 ,705 


6,675 




4,755 


1,856 


12,710 


28,975 


1,899 


7,537 




4,616 


2,200 


12,723 


28,605 


2,307 


7,254 




4,289 


2,406 


12,349 


29,433 ■ 


4 2,702 


8,001 




3,964 


2,640 


12,126 


29,762 


2,938 


8,362 




3,807 


2,794 


1 1,861 


29,982 


3,21 5 


8,817 




3-;531 • 


3,126 


I i,293 


28,538 


3,213 


8,636 




3,147 


3,09 1 


10,451 


28,184 


3,115 


9,036 




2,726 


3,296 


10,01 1 








Projected 








28,400 


3,080 


9,450 




2,600 


3,470 


9,800 


28,170 


3,050 


9,650 




2,390- 


3,580 ' 


9,500. 


27,910 


2,990 


9,880 




2,130 


, 3,700 


9,210 


27,580 


2,960 


9,900 




1,980 


3,780 


8,960 ■ 


27,580 


2,940 


9,940 




1,980 


3,780 


- 8,940 


27,400 


3,010 


9,930 




1,960 


• 3,730 


8,770. .1 


;*27,330 1 


3,030 


9,980 




1,960 


3,700 ' 


.8,660 


27,060- 


3,000 


9,950 




1,940 


3,660 


8,510 


26,830 


2,980 


9,940 




1,930 


3,630 - 


8,350 * 


25,870 


2,900 


9,670 




1,850 


3,480 


7,970 


25,300 


2,8,10 


9,540 




1.820 


3,400 


7,710 



Year 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 7? 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

.1981-8-2 

1982- 83 , ?. 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 ..^....x... 

1986- 87. 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 



See footnote?* at end of table 



Table 21.— Earned tnisWrt degrees, with projections, by field of study: 
United Stilts, 1968-69 to 1988-89-Cont. 

Table 21C — Knglneetlng, mathematics Ad physical aclencea 



Year 



1968- 69 .... 

1969- 70 . . . . 

1970- 71 .... 

1971- 72 .... 

1972- 73 .... 

1973- 74 . ./r. 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978 79 

1979- 80 .... 

1980- 81 .... 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 .... 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 ...i. 

1986- 87 . . .'. 

1987- 88 .... 

1988- 89 



Total 


v Mathematics 
A itatktlci 


Computer A 
Information 
aclencea 


Knglncerlng 


|IL V1 |..| 

I njiicai 
iclencea 


27.992 


5.713 


1,012 


15.3 72 




28,753 


5.636 


1,459 


15.723 




29.589 


5.191 


J 1.588 


1 6 44 1 


6.. 167 


30,422 


5.198 


1.977 


16 960 


6 287 


10.017 


5.028 


2,1.13 


16 619 


o,» J / 


28.551 


4,834 


2.276 


15,379 


6 06 1 


27.781 


4.327 


2,299 


15 148 


5 807 


28,268 


3.857 


2.603 


16.342 




28.069 


3.695 


2.798 


16.245 




28.370 


3,373 


3.038 


16,398 


5 561 






Projected' 






28.520 


3,100 


3,220 


16.470 


5.730 


28,660 


2.850 


3.420 


16.610 


5,780 


28,240 


2.540 


3.580 


16,380 


5,740 


28.550 


• 2,550 


3.840 


16.340 


5.820 


28,920 


2.550 


4.050 


•16.440 


'5.880 


28,940 


2.550 


4.180 


16.310 


5.900 


29.200 


2,560 


*4.340 


16,310 


5,990 


29.040 . 


2.540 


4.320 


16.200 


5,980 


28,990 


2.530 


4,280 


16.200 


5.980 


28.620 


2.460 


4.200 


16.060 


5.900 


28.340 


2.420 


4.140. 


15.930 


5.850 



Table 2 ID. —Life adencea and mkcellancoua fields 



Year 



1968- 69 . 

1969- 70 , 

1970- 71 . 

1971- 72 . 

1972- 73 . 

1973- 74 . 

1974- 75 . 

1975- 76 . 

1976- 77 . 



Agriculture Total 
Total Biological A natural Health miacetUncoua Butlncaa * 

life aclencea aclencea reaourcea profeaalont flclda Accounting management Education 



12.304 
12,485 
13.934 
15.988 
17.432 
19.079 
20.309 
22,478 
23.789 



1977-78 ^5.154 



3.743 
5,800 
5.728 
6,101 
6.261 
6.552 
6,550 
6.582 
7,114 
6,806 



2.496 
2.197 
2.457 
2.680 
2.807 
2.928 
3.067 
3,340 
3.724 
4.023 



4.065 
4.488 
5.749 
7.207 
8.362 
9.599 
10.692 
12.556 
12.951 
14.325 



96.035 
106.870 
122.085 
135.794 
144.459 
154,379 
166.084 
181.270 
184.994 
179.326 



1.333 
1.083 
1.097 
1.377 
1.621 
1.798 
2.227 
2.730 
3.278 
3.354 



18,279 
20.516 
25.447 
29.056 
29.545 
30.955 
34 J 37. 
39.890 
43.267 
45.130 



70.231 
78.275 
88.716 
97.880 
105.242 
112.252 
1 19,778 
127.948 
126.375 
118.582 



Other 1 



6.192 
6.996 
6.825 
^ 7,48 1 
8.051 
9,374 
9,942 
10.702 
12.074 
12.260 



Projected 



1978-79 , 



1981-82 . 



1985-86 . 



25.810 


6.840 


( 4.060 


* 

14,910 


181.730* 


3.380 


46.560 


1 19,000 


12.790 


25.400 


6.250 


4,240 


14.910 


182.970 


3.450 


49.620 


1 17.020 


12.880 


26,870 


6.880 


4.370 


15,620 


181.650 


3.760 


50. 


1 13.910 


13.300 


27,800 


7.020 


4.570 


16.210 


181.130 


'4.060 


5 1 .390 


, 111.870 


13.810 


28.730 


7,120 


4.760 


16.850 


179.530 


4.310 


52.090 


108.820 


14,310 


29.170 


7.160 


4.850 


17,360 


175.670 


4,330 


51.570 


105.030 


14,740 


30.200 


7.170 


4.900 


.#8.040 


173.680 


4,330 


51.940 


102.120 


15.290 


30.750 


7,090 


5.050 


18.610 


171.820 


4.240 


51.550 


100.350 


15.680 


31.260 


6,990 . 


5.100 


19.170 


169.730 


4.130 


51.130 


98.390 


16.080 


30.950 


6.760 


5.100 


19,090 


162.790 


3.940 


49.640 


93.110 


16.100 


31.020 


6.570 


5.120 


19.330 


157.970 


3.790 


48.410 


89.460 


16.310 



'For methodological details, sec appendix A. section A-2. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B. table B-2. 

•Includes home economics, law. military science, theology, and 
interdisciplinary studies. 

NOTE — Data arc for^50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because; of rounding, details may not add i: 
totals. > •:- 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

National Center for I ducation Statistics publication. 
Earned Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher 
Education. 



Tabic 22.— tamed master s degrees conferred on mcrt, with projections, by field of study: 

United States 1 968.-69. to 1988-89 

Table 22A.— Social sciences 



U-7K 



1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 



Year 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 
1970- 
1971- 
197:73 
197.1-74 . . . 



Total 



^.Social 
sciences 



Psychology 



18,873 

18,631 
. 20.784$ 

22.855 " 

24.247 

25,635 

26.768 'i 

26.694 
.27.416 

26.015. 



\ 12,229 
N.86J 
* 12.416 

12.48' 



«"^4 
10.894 
10.267 



2,582 
2.479 
2.783 
3*259 
3,495 
3.971 
4,044 
4,171 
4,313 
3,919 



Public 
affairs & 
services 



2,926 
3,183 
4.274 
^,,5,005 
"' V 5.883 
6,863 
8,516 
9,408 
10,063 
10,445 



Library 

sciences 



1,136 
1,104 
1.31 1 
J, 484 
1 .676 
1 ,803 
1.719 
1.741 
1.546 
1.384 



1978 M 




1979-80 


24.730 


1980-81 •. 


24.410 


19S1-82 ' 




1982-83 . . . 4 




1983*84 


25.390 


1984-85 








1986-87 . . : 




1987-88 




1988-89 


< 25;2*tO 



\ ear 



5& 



9.910 
9.550 

9 # 

8,8W) 
8.480 
S.I 40 
7,850 
7,420 
7.010 
6,.fl>0 
6. 1 20. 



Projected 1 

4,010 
4,050 
4,040 
4,100 
4.130 
4,130 
1 4.190 
4,180 

*- 3,920 



Tabl^B.-H umanitics 



Total 



Architecture & 
cnwonmcvtal 
desfgn 



1968-69 6. . . . *| 2.506 

1 96% 70 |2 i4 ()4 

1970-71 f3.242 

1^7 1*72 14.117 

1972- 73 J 4.33 1 

1973- 74 14,825 

1974- 75 M 14,559 

19f!-76 T. 14.76/) , 

1976- 77 13.621 

1977- 78 12.929 

• * > 0 

-I978-J9 ii.ooo 

1979- 80 f 12,240 

1980- 81 I 1.680 4 

I W I -H 2 11.560" 

1982- 83 : 11.570 

1983- 84 || 4 640 

1984- 85 :j I 1.770 

1985- K6 It,690 

1986- 87 *. '11.660 

1987- 88 ^ H.5.30 

1988- 89 ....* ! 1,420'. 



Sec footnotes at end of table*. 



Fiifc and 
applied 
arts 



9,610 # 
10,080 ■ 
10^90'^ 
10.940 
J 1,5()0« 
1.2, 06J) 
12,710 
13.1 10 
13.480 
13.770 
14.210 



Foreign 
languages 



Communications 



J .022 


4,093 


1,936 


553 


1.260 , 


4,158 


1,755 


561 


1.469 


3,510 


1.642 


1,214 


1,626 


4,049 


1,616 


1.443 


* 1.943 


4,005 


1,536 


1 ,546 


2.208 


4.325 


1,344 




2,343 


4,448 


1.258 


f.o'18 


2,545 


4.507 


1.178 


1.818 


2,489 


4.211 


965 


, 1.719 


2,304 


4,327 


795 


1.673 




Projected 1 






2,210 


4.300 


700 


1.690 


2,110 


4.350 


580 


1.700 


H.980 


. 4,310 


450 


1.710 


1,900 


4,410 


460 


1*730 


1.810 


4.480 


460 


4,740 


1.830 


4.540 


460 


1,720 


1,850 


4,620 - 


470 


1,710 


1,830 


4,620 


460 


1.680 


l.820 > " 


4,640 


460 


1,660 


1,800 


•4,620* 




1,620 


1,760 


"4,610 


.^450 ' ' 


1.600 



1,200 
1 ,050 
1 ,040 
1 ,050 
1 ,060 
1 ,060 
1,070 
1 ,060 
1,060 
1 ,040 
1 ,030 



Letters 



4.902 
4,670 
5,407 
5.383 
5,301 
5.280 
4.892 
4,712 
.4,237 
3,830 



3,700 
3,500 
3,230 
3,060 
3,080 
3,090 
3.120 
3,100 
3,080 
3.040 
3.000 



■Tabic 22*— Karncd'ifiaster's degrees conferred on men, with projections, b> field of study: 
United States 1968-6? to 1988-89— C out. 

libit 22(\— Knglneerlng, mathematics and physical science* 

' — • — : -A 

Computer & 

Mathematics Information Physical 

* Vcar Total & statistic* science* .\ Knglnaerlng * science* 

;r : ' : — X' — 

1968- 69. : ' 25.652 9 4,222 j 919 % 15.259 5,2.12 

1969- 70 25,9.10 , .1.-966 'jSSfck P* 4 ' 1 -45^47 ' '.V09.1 

1970 71 26.876 ' ..1,67.1 -j. $3^424 j\258 5^21 

Iy7| - 7: ^7,499 ^ .1.655 .;-^ ^WB2 ' r6>KK s'aO-J* 

1972-7.1 ' 27,168, '., .1,525 WB^ * 16.141 ' 5.414 

■197.1-74 ' 25.S2* . .1..V17 ' iHi V* 1 5.02 A « 5,186 ' 

1974-75 ■ 24.KOK i ,, v • JBR. : * # 14.971 \- . 4.969 

•975-7n .25.181 ' x 2.547. A. , ./ASftMftf.i fr/ 15.760 4,648 ' ' 

1976-77 , ' 24.70.1 ' 2.196 v ^#*SH&/ ' '■ 1 *W X ' * 450 

>977<78 ^ 24,852 ' ^ ' 2,228 2., 4 7 r '^^^^^^ 1.1 ^ 4.620 

-I9K7:8H 24>40 ' ' ' " X " "1^^^^ 

a Table 22D.-i^fe$^^ & v - ^ ' J - l 

* : : h^^"^' v < ■ .. 

Agriculture^ fatal . >> ; ^ AA^vi-f^V^ 1 ' £ A. 

Total Biological i;.ftj^^iwA ' 4 * ' BuUnew f \ A'V Ai ■ V.A; 

1 '. Year. life sciences science* resouirxfra * p^o^^r^^V , fle ldi Accourftlt^ rnanagemer^^^ A 

1968-69 8.470 4.087^. 2 184 1 999 \ ^.030 . 1*254 T7 68| ^ H |1^ . ' . TU61 

1&9-70 # 8,187 ,, v ^5 -2,059 " ; A 2, IJ3. . ' : 60^72 ". I.O&A* ^'f'&isil < ; 

lW0-71 8 685 /^3805 t ^ .2.113 - **559 . • . 094 24 5(2 V 3K$9 ' .-4..IS4 " 

1971- 72 9,718'.'; ...4.087 .■ ; 2.490 "''wj-fl , .75,M6t . 1.269 •* • 27.96.1' ! i' 4i;728 - 4.401* 

1972- 73.- 40.509 ';'\'f054 r 2;588' 3i,5.67;v' Af"?^ 1 .1 '•, I.4K0 28)158 \ 44,022 • 4,5*51' 

•97.1-74 W.0I4 ^'.555 . ,2;640 ' *.. ■ ^18*9 / SO&ijtf- ^.*,610 * ■ . 2K*,9jd ' 45.004 5.2.15" 

- . 1974-75 -1*1 ,.185 ^ : 4.5iC7 .; 2,701 . ; 4.Q92 ■ ,84/)?^. %4H ; " *. • '.11 ,3.V1 • ' J.V.KW 5.44.1.- 

•975-76 11,576- ?' v %Jff& 362/ ' 4.217 ->'»jf.W7 * ,2,25i^>- .' ?5 ^0 r . 45,659 , 5,716 ,' 

1976-77 ....... |'2,058;' "T ■ 4&I8.V-.'-.. 3.177. * 4,]6£ .'W,* ■ . 2,642 J 37.2.1®: ' • 43,1 74 - , 6910 , 

'977-78 M.93.V;; <#3 ^t{«&^ 5.268 ■ . " 4,2$/ 85,483 1 ..' : 2.63.1 V .' 37 t oA8 . -38.281 '6:901 » 

-..v^ ./ v ^&.- - / p ^ ttt11 * :v>, ; 4 a -r • 

s 1978-79 ...^^aJI. 630'A '^.2^5 .■ A-1 % ■ >\*J»6"- '■■ ' 85.0(H)' ' 2,500 - 3 If. 230' * 37^00. ■ .' ^^ 
' ,9?9 * 80 ■ ! ^W$% ]: °* 0 f^^.^^^ r '^^ ' 82.300 ^ i^60 ' r 3$*H)0 " J 1 5.0(H) \ 6>4^ 
,9 ^ K J..iAjj^ ll.wb^x/.'.^V^^ -..ij'j280r >y : -4\i|t)0 80,740 - £fe0' * 38>oOO* ' .^.500 ' , ''^n.<'' 
198W^pfr'i JJ .^O >)4() ' 1.4:0' '4.420 ; 80.950. *' ' ' .Wj'siO r 31.2 10 v *J l<tf ■ " ' 

..1982^.^gV^:^n.20O , §AV«0 " 3:53^? . . 4.510 80.510, ' J.000 1 40.220 v« . '?9>30*^ : ' 7.660 ■ 

1983^4.^^^f^fev360 .• '^40 3.640 ,. 4.580 K ^78.620 ''3.040': ;«o'03b, |^ ,r .27 : 600 ^rV^.W "* 

! ^ 4 " 8 * ''W 'J 2,640 •"••/ -V780, .'4.700 ' « 77,430 /X'tMO^ ;40;450 ' W-r?40 . X300**; 

1985-46 ■;;:..«•.;»- 12.670 ;. *,,4-.i00 , r 3,84^ :,./^4,7jp - f ^960 40.160 T^yfeoT • ^ 8,500 

,1 986-87 -.^r-.i. / 12.700 V 4.020 . 3,9^1^.7^0 ^75,880 %YM*' 39.890 ' A^^t)' ' 

1987- 88 ,12.660 V920 ■■' 1.9^>^4^0 '.*74.240 i^JUft .19,090 ^,#S?S0- ■. r 8:S70 

1988- 89 "12.600 ' ,3,800 ■ " ' 4.790 " ^72.540 . 2.600 * -38.230v .^fl^toO a - " 9 oVp 

— — : r \ ■ ■ -/ - ; ' 

'For methodological details, sec apjpeffdix A. section A>2. For SOURCES U.S -Dcnari'meni ot Hfe^yTd ut- j'^W^Vj AW- 11. in 
primary assumptions made. se5 appcfidix B. tahle EU^ ^ ' ' : Nauon^i a-nicF lor-'f^>llon Si V§S,^hIi^ut>: 

-'Includes home economics, lav^. rrrflfiiiry science, thoology/ and . 1 . l£arfff3^^t^s^tiifhyed'7*v fmlJhiinmfo/ V 

intcrdisciplinrar\ studtes. • '.; £rfugfcil>n ."' , 1 "» 

NOT E - Data are lor 50 States and the District of Coipmbia fotf ? * ' ' - \ k< 

all \cars. Because of rounding, dftails maN'mu ad<f 10 ' *«*' ^^'*' >t ' , _ K ■ 1 

' ' **•. 'Hi ■ " 




ffi '^^ble^J.^Karned muster s degree conferred on women, with pr^l&tlons, by field of study: 
W> t - United States 1968-69 to 1988-89 

■.■ x Table 2.M.-SocUI sciences ' 



. > , , * 'i 




Social 

Vcar 4 Total sciences 



Psychology v 


^r- Public • 
affairs & 
services 


1 


Library 
sciences 


A . 


' 3.061 


v V 


'4.796 


IW74 : 


3.572 




5.407 


V ' 3.^86. 




\ 5,6»0 


2.030 


\ 4.360 




. . 5,899 




, '».\ 5.107 




• ©4)20 . 


2M1 * 


\ '■ "5,597 




4 6.331 


3*022 


\ * 6.783 




• 6.372 ' 




' 7.6^8 




6.296 \ 


«. '3.988 " 


t 8.791\ 




6.026 


4.241 


' 9.508 " 




5,530 



I96&09 13.296 ,V 4.285 

1969- 70 15.247 . 4.794 

1970- 71 16.416^ '5.092 / 

1971- 72 17.599 ff< 5,310 * 

1972- 73 18.611 |v .-JU48 , . v 

1973- 74 19.956 fc.411 1 

1^74-75 21.746 ^5,56^* 

1975- 76 23.079 ?,445 

1976- 77 a 24.558 ' £ ' «. 5.553* . Jf; 

1977- 78 24.571 ' * v ' 5.292 



Projected' 



1978-79 25.060 ; ^-.5^10 '* " 4,46(i:. \ 9.900 v ' 5 190 

'979-80 -25,1^0 " ^ : '5.430 ' " ■ ' 4,630 10.060 - 5 04^ 

"26J70 . 5.410 '4,810 r*\ 10,670 . 5,88o\ 

l g8, -»' ••i--" ' 25.980 *\ $,280 1 ' 4.980 " "+ : ||,<)5o' # ■ ' .4.670 \ 

1982-83...... 26.370 5.190 ' . ;5,16() < ,11.520 • 4.500 \ 

.1983-84 t ... -2f>.470 lf w . 5,060 > 5,330* * 1 1 ,890 .4,190 

1984-8* ....... 27,010 ."4,98a * . ,,.5.500*.-, 2.350 V 4.180 

l98?-86 27.500 4.900 * ^ V 5.650 " 1^.800 »\ 4,150 

1986-87 , 27.900 V«UU0' ' ' * * ^730** ^ '< 13.^30 \ 4.130 

JW7-KK ,27.340 , 4.540-, ( ; 5^00*/ 13.100 . 3.90(X . 

I988-89 27,500 ,^80. jfjV. 6.01,6 ^ v I3.27&V j 4 3,840 . 



;T«blc*23|.- a H|Ananill9| 



^Foreign i ' * } \ J \. 

Yc,r To *d design ^ . " languages Communications i Letters 



a. 





Architecture A v 




environmental^ 


Total 


design . 


12.750 ' 


167.$|P * 


.13.901 




14,459 


236 '''M^ 


14.858 . 


273 . ,# 


14,274 


364 


14.608 


494 


15.203 


595 


15.222 - 




14.917 


670 ^ 


15.255 


811 


15.800 


870 


15.930 


940 


16,230 


1,010 


16.020 


1.060 


16,010 


1.130 


15,760 " 


1.180 


15.560 


1.180 


15.370 


. Ul 70 


15.170 


1.160. 


A.340 


1.100 | 


13,880 


1.070 



2&& 




232 




fc322 


J.048 




*°301 




6.694 


x 3.113 : 




642 




7.303 y 


3.000. 




757 




7.340 • 


#.753 ■ 
2.620 




972 




7,(^8 p ■ 
6.846* 


'AS 49 *"""" 


\ 


*U76 




6.969 ?| 






■ 1 J08 




6.5il' ? 


2.182 
1,93$ 




1.372 
1.623 




6.214 ,t. 
6J.8I'V 



1968-6*) 
; 1969-70 
1970-71 
197 17^ 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 
1974*75 
1975-76 
197^-77 
1977-78 



1978-79 15.800 870 ^ 5.150 fy.V f^JOO > / ,I.7gp 

>^^80 ; .15.930 940 1 . .' iJJOO ^ ^JlO '"^ 1,880 

1980-81 16,230 ' (.010 ' 5&0^ ^ .1,680 1.990 

*J98l-82 T 16.020 1.060 5.490 \ v 1.520 * 2,050 

1982- 83 16,010 1.130 " 5,4^5 ' ' ,.1.520, S . 2,040 

1983- 84 15,760 _ 1.180 , 5.390 ^ ^l.50(f 2^010 

1984- 85 * 15.560 1.180 5.36(>" „ „: 1.490 V> 1.990 

I9J15-86 15.370 . M70 5.330 * J( U4^p 1,980 

1986-87 15.170 1.160. 5.300 " 1 . * l^fcO 1.970 ^ 

'987-88 A.340 1,100 t ,5.050 V U4&0 . M.g60 

1988-89 




Sec footnotes at end of tabic. 
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Tabic 23.— Karnrd mauler's degrees conferred on women with projections, by field of study; 
United States, 1968-69 to 1988 89— Cont. 

Table 2.K.— engineering, mathematics, and physical sciences 



t 

Year 


Total 


v Mathematics 
Sl statistics 


Computer & 
information 
science* 


Kn fluff ring 


„ Physical 

ScleiKeS 




2.341V 


1 ,441 


73 


1 1 3 


663 




2,823 


1,670 


1 3} 


1 lb 


K42 




2.713 


1 ,518 


IM 


1 85 


846 




2,4,23 


1 ,543 


225 


2 72 


8K \ 




2,849 


1.503 


22} 


27S 


K4.V 




3.022 


1 ,497 


243 


356 


K76 




2,973 


1 .422 


3 3 8 


3 75 


838 




3.08 7 


1.310 


377 


582 


8 1 8 




3.366 


1 ,244 


466 


720 


881 




3,5 1 K 


1 , 14} 


567 


865 


44 1 








Projected' 






1478-74 


3.710 


I.I 10 


670 


^30 


1 ,000 


147*)- HO 


3.880 


1 .030 


740 


1 .0K0 


1 .030 


1480 81 


4.000 


440 


K20 


1 . 1 80 


1 .060 


1481-82 


4.040 


430 


4(K) 


1,140 


1 .070 


1482-83 


4.120 


420 


460 


1.140 


I.I 00 


148*. 84 


4.070 


410 


450 


1,110 


1.100 


1484-85 


4.0KO 


400 


440 


I.I 10 


1 . 1 30 


1485-86 


4,040 


400 


44()' 


1.100 


1.150 





4,100 


400 


430 


1.100 


1.170 


1487.88 


i«Sl) 


KM) 


840 


I.I 00 


1.140 


1488-84 '. 


71.140 


830 


K70 


1 .100 


1.140 



Table 23D. — Life science* and miscellaneous fields 



Agriculture Total 
Total Biological & natural Health miscellaneous Business & 

Year life sciences sciences resources professions fields Accounting management Kducatlon Other 1 



1468-64 




"3.834 




1 ,656 


112 


2.066 


1464.70 




4.298 




1.825 


138 


2.335 


IT0.7I 




5.244 




1 .423 


144 


3.182 


1471-7^ 




6.270 




2.014 


140 


4.066 


14 "2 -73 . 




6.423 




1 .404 


214 


4.745 


IT3-74 




S .065 




1.447 


288 


5.780 


1474^5 




S.427 




1 .463 


364 


6.6(H) 


147}- > 




10.402 




2.085 


478 


8,334 


I476-" 




1 1.731 




2.346 


547 


8.788 






13.221 




2.406 


755 


10.060 


74^8-7^ . 




14.180 




2.620 


4 30 


10.630 


1474-80 . 




14.320 




2.700 


1.010 


10.610 


1480-81 




15.230 




2.820 


1.040 


1 1.320 


1 481. 82 . 




15,820 




2.880 


1 , 1 50 


1 1.740 






16.530 




2.460 


i !:3o 


1 2.340 


1483-84 . 




r.oio 




3.020 


1.210 


V I2.7KO 






I ".560 




3.010 


1.210 


1 3.340 


1485-86 . 




• 18.080 




2.440 


1.210 


13.880 


1486-87 . 




18.560 




2.470 


1.140 


14.4(H) 






18.290 




2.840 


1.140 


14.310 


I4KS-S4 




1 8,420 




2.7 V 0 


I.I 10 


14.540 


'fur mciluiduliniicil detail* 


«. sC 


e appendix 


A. section A-2 1 or 


prim.ir> 


.issumpu 


ons made 


. set 


appendix B 


. table B- 




'1 ltd lid C" 


home economics. 


lau 


. mihtar\ science, theology, and 


ititL-rdiM.iplin.ir> > 


tudics 










NO 1 I 


Oat j arc lot 50 States 


and the District of Columbia lor # 




all >ears 


' Because 


nt rounding, del 


tails ma\ 


not add to 



totals 



.A" 



40.005 


-79 


5 48 


37,044 


2.224 


•In. 3 48 




640 


43.024 


2.605 


5 3", 5 26 


103 


435 


44.SI7 


2.67| 


60.433 


108 


1 ,043 


56,152 


3.080 


66.246 


141 


1.387 


61.220 


3.498 


73.540 


IS8* 


1 .465 


6\248 


, S7T39 


82.031 


274 


2.784 


74.464 


4.444 


4 1 Ml 


478 


4.480 


82.284 


4.486 


45.004 


636 


6,028 


83.201 


5.144 


43.843 


721 


7.462 


80.301 


5.359 


Projected 1 










46,730 


880 


8.330 


SI. 700 


5.820 


1(H). 6 70 


440 


1 1.620 


^2,020 


6.040 


100,410 


I.I 10 


1 2.080 


81.410 


6.310 


100.180 


1.200 


1 I.KS0 


80.640 


. 6,460 


44.020 


1.310 


1 1.870 


74,140 


6.650 


47,050 


1.290 


I 1 .540 


77.430 


6,740 


46.250 


1 .240 


I 1.440 


76.480 


6^440 


45,150 


- 1.280 


1 1 .340 


75.3(H) 


7,180 


43,850 


1.270 


1 1 .240 


73,480 


'7.360 


88.550 


1.210 


10.550 


64,560 


7.230 


85.430 


1.140 


10.180 


66.780 


7,280] 



SOI' RCTS IS Department ol Health. Id neat ton. and Welt aw. 

National Center lor I ducation Statistics publication. 
Earned Degrees Conferred b\ ln\titutwn\ of Higher 
Education 
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Tabic 24.-Earned doctor's degree (except flrst-ptofessional), with projections, toy field of study- 
r United States, 1 968-69 to 1988-89 



Year 



1968-69 , , w 

l.969-7p . f '. . 

' 1^70-7 1 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 \ 

1974- 75 ! 

*w$ : n : 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 '. 

" -& 

1978- 79 

1979- K0 

1980- 81 , 

1^81*82 

1982- 83 ( . 

1983- 84 '.; 

1934-85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 , 



Table MA^Joclal science* 



Total 


Soda! 




\ i 


public 

■ ffMlr« Jb 

■ 1 1 Nil It (V 

ser v jce^ 


i 

Library 
sciences 


1 

4,.iVV 






1,508 


121, 


17 


5,383 






1,620 




40 


5,802 


3.803 


# 


1.782 


178 


39 


6,389 


4,233 




1.881 


211 


64 


6.803 


4.393 




2.089 


219 


102 


6.9 J 4 


, 4.288 




2.336 


230 


60 


/. 1 57 


4.374 




2.442 


285 


56 


7.3 1 3 


4.342 




2.581 


319 


71 


7,108 






2,761 


335 


75 


6,777 


& 3,728 




2.587 


395 


67 








Projected 1 






6.830 


3.720 




'* 2.630 


410 


70 


6.970 


3,780 




2.670 


450 


70 . 


7.100 


3,820 




2.740 


470 


70 


7,070 


3.750 




2,740 • 


510 


70 


6,790 


3.550 




2,660 . 


510 


70 ' 


6.600 


3,390 




2.610 


530 


70 


6.480 


3.320 . 




2,560 


530 


70 1 


6,370 


3,250 " 




2,510 


540 


70 


6.270 


3.190 




2,470 


540 


70 


6.150 ( ' 


3.130 




2.410 


540 


70 


6.030 ' 


• 3,060 




2.360 


540 


70 



Table 24B.— Humanities 



Year 



Total 



1968- 69 . . 3 |24 

1969- 70 : * i t 47 6 

!97(V7l 3 t9 go 

1971- 72 4J63 

1972- 73 4.558 

.1973-74 4,385 

1974- 75 4,238 

1975- 76 ' 4^217 

1976- 77 3^57 

1977- 78 .\ ; 3 , 6 g 0 

•» 

"978-79 jrf" "3,670 

1979- 80 r 3.720 

1980- 81 3*580 

1981- 82 • 3.430 

•1982-83 3 ,270 

1984- 85 3JI0- 

1985- 86 3 ,050 

1986- 87 2,980 

1987- 88 * 2.910 

1988- 89 2,860 

- % 
, ; ! 

Sec footnotes at end of ta^le. 



Architecture & 
environmental 
design 



Fine and 
applied 
arts 



Foreign 

languages Communications 



32 
35 
36 
50 
58 
69 
69 
82 
73 
73 



80 
• 70 
70 
70 1 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
4 70 



684 
734 
621 
572 
616 
585 
649 
620 
6* 
7 



M 



/ 



78 



710 
770 
780 
800 
800 
770 
760 
740 
730 
720 



659 
760 
781 
841 
991 
923 
857 
864 ■ 
752 .,' 
'649 ' 



Projected 1 



640 
-610 
\ 560 
490 
470 
450 
440 
440 
420 
420 



22 
17 
145 
111 
139 
175 
165 
204 
171 
191 



200 

210 

210 

220 

220 ' 

210 

210 

200 ' 

200 

200 



Letters 



1,727 
1,930 
2,416 
2.589 
2.754 
2.633 
2.498 
2,447 
2.199 
2,069 



2.040 

2,060 

1,960 * 

i;850 

1,710 

1,610 

1.570 

1.530 

!,49(T 

1.450 



Table 24. — Fumed doctor** decrees (except first-professional), wfth projections, by field of study: 
United States, l%8-6«Ho l«J88<89-Cont. 

Table 24(\ — engineering, mathematics, tnd physical telenets 



Year J 

V- * 

1468-64^ 

i464-7o\ 

1470-71 

i^7 1--?: 

1472-71 

147.1-74 

1474- 75 

1475- 76 

1476 77 

1477-78 

j 

147^-74 

1474-80 

I 480-81 

I4S1-82 

14N2-81 

148.1-84 

1484- 8? 

1485- 86 

1486- 87 , . ; 

I4S7-N8 . . . . 

1488-84 , 



Total, 



Mathematics 
& statistic* 



Computer & 
Information 
" sciences 



Engineering 



Physical 
sciences 



8.4| I 
4,146 
4.1M 
4.064 
8.762 
8.167 

7,4:: 
7. i>: 

6.466 
6.574 



6..H0 
6.140 
6.150 
6.010 
5.860 
5.760 
5.610 
5.510 
5.400 
5.: 40 
5.160 



1.047 
1,2.16 
1.144 
1.128 
1 .068 
1 .0.1 1 
475 
856 
82.1 
805 « 



750 
760 
7(H) 
6 50 
6.10 
620 
610 
6(H) 
5 SO 
570 
55(* 



64 
107 
128 
167 

'l 46 • 

148 

21.1 

244 

216 

146 

Projected 1 

2(H) 
200 
140 
180 
ISO 

180 ' 

170 

'170 

170 

160 

160 



3.341 
3 .64 1, 
.U38 
3.671 
3.442 

.1.312* 
, X.108 
2.821 
■2.586 
2.440' 



2. .120 
2.240 
2.300 
2.. 1.10 
2,.270 
2.2.K) 
2.170 
2.1.10 
2.040 
,2.050 
2.000 



3.854 
4.3 1 2 
4.340 
4.103 
4.006 
3.62ft 
3.626 
3.4.11 
3.341 
3.133 



3.040 
3.040 
2,460 
2.850 
2.780 
2.730 
2^660 
2.6IQ, 
2.560 
2,510 
2,450 



Table 24D. — Life sciences and miscellaneous fields 

; — i — 

' Agriculture Total 

Total Biological & natural Health miscellaneous Business & 

life sciences sciences resources professions fields Accounting management Education Other 1 



Year 



1468-64 


4.220 


3.051 


886. 


283 


I464-"M). . 


4.650 


3.284 


1.004 


357 


1470-71 


5.147 


3.645 


I.QK6 


466 


1471-^2 


5.066 


3.653 


471 


442 


1472-71 


5.341 


3.636 


1 .054 


646 


1471-74 


4.447 


3.434 


430 


578 


1474-75 . 


4.44.1 


3.384 


441 


618 


1475-76 


4.847 


3.342 


428 


577 


1476-77 


4.828 


3.347 


843 


538 






3.304 


471 


654 


1478-^4 


5.010 


3.350 


1 .oop 


660 


1474-M) 


5.240 


> 3.420 


1.080 


740 


1480-81 


5.370 


3.510 


1. 100 


760 


1481-82 . 


5.380 


3.480 


1.120 ' 


780 






3.350"" 


1.410 


780 


1483-84 . 


: 5.120 


.1.250 


1.100 


770 


1484-8^ 


4 470 


3.140 


I.OSO > 


750 ; 


1485-86 


1 4,860 


3.040 


1.080 


740 


1486-87 


4.740 


2.450 


1,070 


720 


148^-88 .■ 


4.630 


2.850 


1.070 


710 ' 


14*8-84 


4.510 


2.760 


1 .060 


640 


; l or mclhodnlopc.il detail* 


k see appendix 


A. section A-2 


hu 


prtnuiA 


assumptions nude 


. see appendix B. Uhie B-2 




'IlK'luiU'S 


home economics. 


law. military science, theology 


. and 


interdisciplinary vtudics. 









NO 1 f Data are lor 50 States and the District ol Columbia lor 
a!) \c.irs Because of rounding, details nia> not add to' 
totals. ' <J. 



5,834 


40 


506 


4.74.1 


0 


445 


7.0i 1 


56 


566 


5,830 




554 


7.754 


61 


744 


6.348 




546 


8.676 


51 


851 


7.041 




7.^ 


4.313 


83 


844 


7,314 




1,067 


4.403 ' 


70 


41.1 


7.243 




.U27 


4.773 


60 


451 


7.443 




J.3I4 


10.285 


• 55 


401 


7.764 


t 


1,560 


10.473 


53 


8*16 


7.4^5 


j 


K644 


10.156 


44 


nil 


7.586 




1.703 • 


Projected' 












.10.180 


50 


860 


7.440 




1.780 


I0.4S0 


50 


870 


7.610 




1 .450 


.,'10.780 


' 50 


430 


7.760 




2.040 


1 10.760 


40 


> • 430 


7.640 


2.150 


10.540 


40 


400 


7.420 




2,180 


10.340 


40 


880 


7.240 




2.180 


10,240 


•40 


860 


7.140 




2.200 


10.040 


40 


830 


7.010 




2.160 


4.850 


40 


820 


6.880 




2,1 !0> 


4.650 


40' 


800 


6.740 




2.070'" 


4.340 


40 * 


780 


6.550 




2.020 



SCH'RCTS: I S Department ol' Health. Education. a 4 nd Welfare/ 
National Center tor Education Statistics publication. 
Earned Degrees Conferred hi Institutions of Higher 

Education. * , 
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Tabic 25.— Karnd doctor's degrees (except first-professional) conferred on men, with projections, by field of 

study: United States, 1968-6? to 1988-89 

Tarjle 25A,-Soclal sciences 



Year 



1 90S -69 

1060-70 

1070-71 

|07|-72 .* 

1072-73 

IW-74 

IT4-75 

107.V/6 h 

1076- 77 

1077- 78 

107S-70 

1070-S0 

I0S0-8I 

1081-82 

1 OS 2 -S3 

1983-84 

1084- 85 . . 

10S5-86 

1086- K7 

1087- SS 

1085 - SO 



1 om 


Social 
sciences 


Psychology 


Public 
affairs & 

services 


Library 

- sciences 


3,846 


2.584 


1,163 


'h7 


12 


4.515 


3,131 


1,263 


07 




4.700 


3,272 


1,355 


/ 135* 


28 


5,222 


3,607 


1.414 « 


/ 165 


36 


5.407, 


3,686 


' 1.484 " 


' . 177 


60 


'5,350 


3,400 


1,645 


170 


36 


5.306 


3,450 


1,688 


216 


33 


5.402 


3.384 


.1,762 


217 


30 


5.083, 


3.053 


1.770 


225 


t5 


4.744* 


2,813 ' ■ 


1.621 


267 


43 






Projected 1 






4,730 


2 S00 


I ,OJU 


270 


40 


4,730 


2.800 


1 ;600 


200 


■ 40 


4.010 


2,S80 


1,600 


300 


40 


4.030 


2.K40 


1,720 


330 


40 


4,710 


2,670 


1,670 


330 


40 


4.530 


2,520 


1,640 


330 


40 


4.440 


• 2.460 


1 .600 


340 


40 


4.370 


2,410 


1,570 


350 


40 


4.200 


?,360 


1,540 


350 


-40 


4.210 


• 3.310 


1.500 


360 


40 , 


4,130 


?!26b 


1,470 


360 


40 



Table 25B.— Humanities 



Year 



Total 



I06N-60 2,318 

1060-70 2.591 

'1070-71 2^075 

• 1071-72 2,079 

1072-73 3 J 34 

1973- 74 2,960 

1974- 75 : 2,726 

1975- 76 2,674 

1076- 77 2.362. 

1077- 78 • 2,198 

.1 

1078- 70 ...... ' -2J80 

1070-80 2,170 

1080- 81 2,090 

1081- S2 • .1,990 

j.870 

1983- 84 '.. | t 830 

1984- 85 \ 1,790 

1985- 86 .- |,760 

1086-87 |,720 

1987- 88 1^680 

1988- 89 | <650 



Architecture & 
environmental 
design 



Fine and 
applied 
arts 



Foreign 
languages 



Communications Letters 



31 

33 
33 
43 
54 
65 
58 
69 

57 



60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
w 50 
50 
50 



565 
592 
483 
428 
449 
440 
446 
447 
447 
448 



424 
493 
484 
526 
592 
520 
455 
450 
365 
•294 



Projected' 



450 

480 

480 

490 

480 

470 

460 

450 

440 

430' 

420 " 



290 
260 
240 
200 
190 
190 
180 
180 
180 
170 
170 



20 
17 
126 
96 
114 
146 
1 19 
U54 
130 
138 



140 
150 
150 
150 
150 
140 
150 
150 

1 49 

140 
140 



1,278 
1 ,456' 
1.849 
1.886 
1.025 
1.789 
1.648 
1,554 
1.358 
1,261 



1,240 
1,230 
1,170 
1,100 
1,000 
980 
950 
930 
910 
890 
870 



Sec footnotes at end of table. 



1 



1 



Table 25.^- Earned doctor s degrees (except first- professional) conferred on men, with projections, by field of 

study: United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89— Cont. 

Table Knglnccr lug, mathematics, tnU physical science* 



Year 



Total 



Mathematics 
' s Si statistics 



Computer St 
Information 
sciences • 



Fnglnccring 



Physical 
sciences 



1777-78 



,123 
.989 
,990 
,671 
323 
750 
.43 1 
,870 
446 
066 



1.029 
1.140 
1.106 
l,0.W 
966 
9.11 
865 
/62 
714 
681 



62 
105 
125 
155 
181 
189 
199 
221 
197 
181 



3,379 
.1.667 
.1,615 
1,649 
.1,4.18 
.1.257 
.1,042 
2.755 
2,513 
2,. 18.1 



3,65.1 
4,077 
4.144 
.1,8.10 
.1.7.18 
.1,37.1 
3,325 
3,132 
3,022 
2,821 



197X79 ... 


.5.800 


I979-80 TT>v v 


5.800 


I980.-8I '. . . .\ . . . 


5.640 


1981-82 V . . . 


5,510 


1982-8.1 ).... 


5,380 


198.1-84 . .. . . . 


5,280 


1984-85 


5,140 


1985-86 




1986-87 


. .< " 4.950 


1987-88 


4,840 


1988-89 


4.720 



630 
6.10 
580 
530 
520 
510 
.500 
490 
480 
470 
460 



Projected' 

ISO • 

180 

170 

160 

160 

160 

150 

150 

150 

140 

140 



2,260 
2,230 
2,250 
2,280 
v 2.220 
2.180 
2,120 
2,080 
2.040 
2,000 
1,950 



2,7.10 
2,760 
2,640 
2,540 
2,480 
2,4.10 
2, .170 
2,320 
2,280 
2,230 
•2,170 



t Table 2SD,— Life sciences and miscellaneous fields 











Agriculture 




Total 












Total 


Biological 


&. natoral 


Health 


miscellaneous 




Business Sl 






Year 


life sciences 


sciences 


resoorces 


professions 


fields 


Accounting management 


Education 


Other* 


1968-69 . . . 


3.702 


2.582 


873 


247 


4.763 


38 


494 


3.8.14 


397 


1969-70 ...... 


4.095 ' 


2.820' 


976 


299 . 


5,700 


53 


559 


4,638 


'450 


1970-71 


4.494 


3.050 


.1.05.* 


389 


6,28.r 


58 


729 


5.043 


451 ■ 


1971-72 , 


4.338 


3.031 


945 


362 


6,878 


51 


831 


5. 3 SI 


615 


1972-73 


4.442 


2.926 


i.cfii ■ 


485 


7,265 


82 


797 


5,501 


885 


197.1-74 


4,084 


2740 


897 


447 


7,212 . 


66 


'867 


5,316 


96.1 


1974-75 


4.040 


2.641 


958 


441 


7.224 


56 


914 


5,147 ' 


1. 107 


197S-76 


3.941 




867 


411 


'> 7..1H0 


50 


854 


5,176 


1,300 


1976-77 


3.868 




~. 831 


366 ■ 


7.383 


49 f 


765 , 


5,186 


1.383 


1977-78 


3.822 


2.51 1 


909 " 


• 402 


6.82S 8 


4i • 


754 


X 4,630 


1 ,403 



Projected' 



1978-79 


3.880 




940 


410 


■ 6.790 


40 


780 


4,510 


1,460 


1979-80 


4.000 


2.540 


1.010 


450 


' 6.909 


40 : 


i 790 


4,490 


1,580 


1980-81 


4,120 


2.630 


1.030 


460 a 


6.950 


40 


840 


4,400 


1,670 


1981-82 


4.150 


.2.630 


1 .050 


470 


6.860 


30. 


840 


4,230 


1,760 


1982-83 


4,020 . • 


2.520 


1.040 


460 


6,730 


30 


820* 


4.110. 


* J. 770 


1983-84 


3.910 


2.430 


1 .030 


450 


6,6.10 


30 


800 


4,020 


1.780 


1984-85 


3.790 


2.340 


1.010 


44a 


6,550 


30 


780 




1.800 


1985-86 


3.690 


2.250 


1,010 


4.10 


6.410 


30 


750 


^.860 


1.770 


1986-87 


3.590 


'2.170 


1.000 


420 


6.280 


30 


740 


3.780 


1.730 


1987-88 


3.490 


2.090 


990 


410 


6.150 


30 


, 720 


3,710 


1 .690 


1988-89 


3.390 


2.010 


980 


400 


5.970 


■ 30 


' 700 


3,590 


1.650 



lor 



'For methodological details, sec appendix A, section A-2 
primary assumption^made. see appendix B. table B-2. 

Mncludcs home economies. laW. military science, thcnlopv and 
in t c rd isc i p 1 1 n a r>-*wifies . 



"1- 



SOURCES I'.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. ' 

National Center for Fducation Statistics publication. * 
Earned Degrees Confer red by Institutions of Higher 
Education. ' ' • ■ , ■ 



NOTE. 
1 



Data are . for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals. 



81 



Table 26.— Earned doctor's degrees (except first-professional) conferred on women, with projections, by field 
* ■ of study: United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 4 -\ 

T*ble26A.-Soclal sciences " 



Year 



Total 



. Social # 
sciences 



Psychology 



Public 
affairs* 
services 



Library 
science* 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 j 

1970- 71 \.. 
' 1971-72 .-. 

1972- 7.1 /.. 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1970-77 ' 

1977-78 

19^-79 

1979- 80 . 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 ... 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 ' 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 ;J 

1988- 89 



Year 



753 


■ 369 


345 


34 


5 


868 


.461" 


357 


34 


«V 


1.012 


531 


427 


43 


11 


1.167 


626 


467 


46 


2S 


1.396 


707 


605 


42 


42 


1,555 .' 


789. ' 


691 


A -51 


' ' 0 24 


1.761 


915 


. 754 




23 


l,9M 


958 


819 


' .102' 


32 


2,025 


, 884 o 


991 


110 


40 


2.033 


' 915 


966. 


128 


24 






Projected* * * % 




■ P 


2.100 


920 


1.010 


140 ■ 


30 


2.240 


980 


' 1 .070 r ' 


160 


30 


2,190 


940 


1.050 


.* 170 


30 


2,140 


91 (f 


1 ,020 


180 


30 


2,080 


880 


990 


, 180 


30' 


2.070 ' 


870 


970 


1 200 


30 


2,040 


. 860 , 


960 


190 


30 


2.000 


840 


' 940 


190 


30 


1.980 ' 


830 


930 


190 


30 


1.940- 


820 


910 


180 


30 


1 .900 


• 800 I 


S90 


180 


30 




Table 26B.- 


Humanities 




\ 



Total 



I968 : 69 4 ..... 806 

1969- 70 '. 885 

1970- 71 L^ 024 

•1971-72 .;, J........ ©.184 

: 1972,-73 ' 1,424 

1973- 74 1.425 

1974- 75. 1.512 

.1975-7^.: ...c 1.543 

4976-774 - . . . ..: 1.49*5 

1977- 78; I.JB 

'•: "-, ij * 

1978- 79 /3T tjj\9Q. 

19^9-80 1.^50 

1080-81 ...?...V;,^. ...... 1.49£ 

198 ifo ^.j/..',..'2i.<.'. " ■ |. 44ft » 

: 1982*83 f\ v. MQPh 

] 1983-84 !\ v. , 1.370. 

M 984-85 ..V... ' I jib* 

"■ jSS#-8fi-i.V. ........ A'... A.'. U90 

%6-87.. 4 . . ... . . ...... %< J. . : ■ 1 ;260 

• i'|87-fe8 .; 1.230 

•1988-89 .,;;. 1( : ..,..../vv 1.510 
'.See' l\>o"t pot cs £\ end of taj)l«. > ' . '», 



Architecture & 


Fine and 








environmental 


applied 


Foreign 6 * 






design 


.arts 


languages 


0 Communications 


Letters 










— — m : 1 1 •■ 




.M9 


23-5 


2 


449 ■ • 


2 


* 142 


267 


D 


.'474 




• 138 


297 


*19 4 <, 


.567 T f 


. \ 


144 . 


315 


15 


■ 703 


4 ■ 


167 


• 399 


25 


829 . 


. 4 V 


14$ 


■ ' 403 . 


29 


844 ■» 


11 0 


. 203 


r 402 1 


' *>i ^ ,46 


850 


13 


. -173 


414 


50 


893 '* 


11 $ 


215 


' 387 


41 ■ 


841 


16 ■ > - 


260 \ 


355 


'53 


80.8 




„ Projected 1 

?. ' ' 






l: 20 >. "' 


; :»260 


l 350 ; 


6t) 


800 


. 2d 1 : 


V290 


350 


* * 60 


830 


20' I \ 


3.00 


320 '* 


60 


790 


20 :\ 


91.0 


* 290 . ' 


: 7Q ■ 


750 


26 * v ' 


*) '320 


280 


70. 


710' . 


20 . 


320 


270 ■ 


'70 


. 690 


.20 


,310 . 


* 270 


60 


' 660. » 


20' 


•'310 


* "260 


60 1 *" 


640- 


20 


300. b 


260. 


60 


620 


■ 20 ■* 


300 . 


250 


... /• 6 ° . ' 


, 600 


"20 


3Qp , 
. . f * ■ 


\ 250 ^ 




.580 ; - i 
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Table 26. — Earned doctors dcur«cs (except first-prof 



decrtes (except nrst-profcf^p^ionferred on women, with projections, by field 
of stud}: United SUtcs, 1968-69 to 19.88-89— Cont. 

Tabic 26C — Engineering, mathematics, and physical science* *' 



Year 



Total 



Mathematics 
& statistic* 



Computer & 
Information 
sciences 



Kntlnccrlnj 



Physical 
sciences* 



1968- 69 

1969- 70 . 

1970- 71 : 

1971- 72 V 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 ' 

1975 76 , ... 

|9?V-77 

1977- 78 *\ . ... : 

1978- 79 

1979- S0 % , 

I9H0-8I v 

1981- 82 T. ... d 

1982- 83 i* 

1 98 1-84 .* « 

1984- 85 ! . V 

1985- 86 ' > 

1986- 87 .■ . . . . 

1987- 88 ' 

1988- 89 



:h8 

357 

365 

.196 

4.19 

417 

491 

482 

520' 

508 



510 

540 

510* 

500 
'480 

480 

470 

470 
"450 

450 '> 

440 



3 
12 
.15 

9 
14 
23 
19 
15 

Projected" 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
• . 20 



12 

,24 

23 

2"* 
✓ 54 

55 

66 1 

66 

7.1 



Ad 

& 

50 

0 
0 

50 
50 
50 
50 



206 
235 
246 
271 
268 
253 
301 
299 
319 
312 



310 
330 
320 
310 
300 
300 
290 
290 
280. 
280 
■28d 



Table 26D.— U!t sciences and miscellaneous fields 



Year 



Total 
life sciences 



Biological 



Agriculture 
& natural 



-Health 



Total 
'miscellaneous' 



Business & 



1968- 69....^.. 518 

1969- 70 . .'. . ,. 555 

1970- 71 ....... 703 

1971- 72 728 

1972- 73 899 

1973- 74 863 

1974- 75 ""953 

1975- 76 956 

1976- 77 " 960 

1977- 78 IJI2 

\ 

1978- 79 1J30 

1979- 80' 1.240 

1980- 81 1.250 

J 98 1-82 1.230 

1982- 83 1.220 

1983- 84 ; 1.2 10 

^1984-85 1.180 

"1985-86 1.170 

1986- 87....;.. 1.150 * 

1987- 88 .: 1.140 

1988- 89.. hi 20 



sciences 


resources 


professions 


-fields 


Accounting management 


Education 


Other' 


469 


13 


.. 36 


1,071 ; 


"> 


. 12'*"- 


959 


98 ; 


. *<4,69 


• 28 


' 58 


1.311 


• 3 


7 - 


' 1,192 ..' s 


109 * 


595 


' 31 . 


77 ' 


■ w\l 


3 


20," 


1.355 - 


^95 


• 622 


' 2)S ; 


80 


1.798 


.0 


- 20 . 


1.660 .* 


1-18 


, 7,0 


■ 2*. 


-'. 161 


. 2.048 


1 


52 


1,813 


182 \. 


699 


33 ; 


' 131 


2,191 . 


•* 


..46 


1,977 * 


164 * 


.,743 


- 33 : 




2 549 


4 


".37 


2,296 


'212 


729 


, 61 , v 


/ 166 


if 905 


5 


47 4. 


2*593- 


260 


726 


62 . ** 


17* 


Ao90 


4 


51 


• 2,769 


?66 


798 


62 


252 . 


3.328 


3 


' ■ 69^ 


7.956 


* 300 




* * 




Projected 1 










820 


•7^ 60 


250 


3,390 


10 * 


. 80 


2,980 • 


320 


880 


70... 


290 ■ ^ ' 


3.580 


10 ' ■ 


80 


.J.I20 


370 


880 


70 


300 * 


A. 8 30 


10 


90 


3.360" 


370 


850 


70 


310" 


3.900 


: »o 


90 


? 3.410 


.390 


S 830 


, 7ff 


320 


3.810)^. 


10 


80 


3.310 


410 


820 


70" 


320 


3,710 


10 


80 


3.220* s , 


400 »' 


800 


70 




3.690 


10 ' 


80 ' 


, 3.200 


400 


790 


70 


310 


3.630 


. fO 7 


80 


3.150 


390 


780 


70 


300 


•3.570 


10 


80 • 


3.100 


380 


760 


80 


300 


3.500 


10 


80 


3.030 


380 


'750 


80 


290' 


3.420 


10 


' 80 ' 


2.960 ' 


370 



'For methodological detaiN. sec ;i ppcti J 1 \ A. section A 2 l-or 
. primary assumptions made, see apffi?ndix R. table B-2. 
: Includes home economics, la*, military science, theologv,. and 
interdisciplinary studies. 

NOTF Data arc for^>0 Slates and the District of Columbia tor 
* ' all years. Because of ro'urtding. details may not add Jo 
touts. 
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Table 27.— First-professional degrees, with projections, by field of study: United States l*>68-69 to 1988-89 

labfc 27A. —Total 



Optonv 

Year Total Medicine 1 Dentistry* etry 



Osteo- 
pathic 
medicine 



Phar- 
macy 



Vcter- 
Pediatric Inary 
nicdklne medicine 



Chiro- 
practic 



\MW y Theology 4 dther 



t968-69 35.1 14^ 8,025 3.408 * 463 427 

1969- 70 14.578" K.3I4 .1.718 445 431' 

1970- 71 37,946 8,9|9 3.745 531 47: 

1971- 72. ..■ 43.411 9,2.<3 3.862 670 484 

1972- 73 50.0 1 8 10,307 4.047 771 523 

1973- 74 53.8 16 1 1.156 4.440 791 "685 

1974- 75 55.916 12.447 4.773 792 665 

1975- 76 62.649 13.426 5.425 975 818 

.1976-77 63.359 I2.4M-' 5.138 953 852 

1977- 78 66.581 14.279 5.189 1.014 944 

1978- 7V 67.830 15.010 5.310 1.000 1.030 

1979- 80 ,.. 68.450 15,280 5.210 1 .000 1.090 

1980- 81 69.560 15.830 5,380 1.020 1.170 

1981- 82 70.660 16.410 5.460 1.050 1.250 

1982- 83 71.710 17.030 5.460 1.050 1.3(H) 

t983-84 72.360 17.370 5.460 1.050 1*330 

1984- 85 72.860 17.480 5.460 1.070 1.340 

1985- 86 73.340 17.590 5.460 1.070 1.340 

1986- 87 , 73.780 17.690 5.460 1.070 1.350 

1987- 88 74.200 17.780 5.460 1.070 1.360 

1988- 89 N^. . . . 74.570 17.840 5.460 1.070 1,360 

^ 

'Ml) degi ccs onl\ 
1) D S or I) M I) devices 
'1 1 B or I 1) litems 

4 B l> , M Di\ . Rahbi or the hi si -piolcsMon.il Jcgicc in theolog\ 

*loi methodological details, sec appendix A. section A-2 I oi 
*pnmar\ .issimipiioiis made, sec appendix B, tahlc B-2 



439 
527 
547 



254 
250 
240 
279 
278 
371 
351 
428 
486 
543 



Projected' 



580 
600 
620 
640 
660 
660 
660 
»60 
660 
660 
660 



570 
570 
580 
600 
600 
^00 
6 

620 
620 
620 
620 



1.146 

1.206 
1.252 
1.247 
1.299 
1.384 
1.415- 
1.532 
1.586 
1,635 



1.650 
1.800 
1.890 
1.980 
2. 110 
2.160 
\250 
'2.360 
2.420 
2.460 
2.480 



1.577 
1 ,368 
1,661 



1.680 
1 .690 
1,700 
1.710 
1.710 
1.710 
\.7\i) 
1.710 
1.710 
1.710 
L7I0 



17,05*1 
K916 
17.421 
21.764 
27,205 
29.326 
29.296 
32.293 
34.104 
34.402 



34.6(H) 
34,660 
34,770 
34.810 
34,900 
35.0(H) 
35.100 
3^.220 
35.350 
35.480 
35.630 



4.338 
5.298 
5.055 
5.568 
5.283 
5.04 1 
5.095 
5.706 
5.861 
6,3o7 



6.4(H) 
6.550 
6.600 
6.750 
6.890 
7.020 
7.170 
7.310 
7.450 
7.600 
7.740 



III 

284 
305 
422 
1.082 
30 
23 



•&NOTF Data arc for 50 States and the District of Columbia lor 
all years Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals 

SOC'RCTS V S Department ol Health. I dircation. and Wclt.uc. 

National ( enter tor Fducahon Statistics publication, 
j Earned l\gtve\ Conferred b\ lnstttuiton\ o/ 'Higher 
t\/unitu>n 
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Table 27.— First-professional degrees, with projections, by field of study: United Statp* to 

lOSH-H^-Cont. 

ruble 2711.— Men 













Osteo- 






Veter- 


















Optom- 


pathic 


I'har- 


PodUtrk 


inary 


( hlro- 








Year 


Total 


Medicine 1 IVntbtry 1 


etry 


iiinuiuir 






HUvl M* flllJ. 








> Oth< 


I008-0 4 ) 


33 


7,4 1 5 


3.370 


45*» 


419 




251 


1.070 




10,373 


4,227 




1000-70 


. . 32,704 


7.M 5 


3,f)N4 


4:: 


410 




248 


IJ 10 




14.1 15 


5,175 




IQ70-71 \ 


. . 35.544 


8 , 1 1 0 


3,703 ** 


5JK 


40j 




235 


1.154 1 


■ • ■ o 


10,181 


4,037 


245 


1071-72 


40,723 


8,423 


3,810 


055 


40 7 




278 


1.130 




20.200 


5:400 


225 


1072-13 '. 


40.480 


0,388 


3,002 


751 


5 OS 




•277 


1 . 1 oo 




25,037 


5.101 


.200 


1073-74 


48.530 


1 0,0*13 


4.355 • 


758 


000 




307 


1.220 . 




25.080 


4.704 


312 


1074-75 : . 


48.050 


lo, s i is i 


4(0 7 


75: 


0.U) 




. 347 . 


r.ioo, 




24. SSI 


4.748 


. oo i 


1075-70* 


. . 52. so: 


.1 1 .252 


5, IS7 


voo 


750 


300 


417 


K255 


1,430 


20.085 


5.271 




1070-7 7 


.. 5:. "174 


10,80 I 


4,704 


84S 


777 


38: 


* 470 . 


1.224 


1.252 


20.447 


5.307 


12 


I^77-7S 


.. 52.270 


1 1 ,210 


4.023 


881 


*\ 


38 2 


517 


1.234 


1.405 


25.457 


5.045 
















ftojcctfiT 












1078-70 


5:, 500 


11.5(H) 


4,000 


850 


soo 


400 


54() 


1.100 


1.500 


25.300 


5.070 




1070-80 ... 


5:, 540 


1 1.540 


4.530 


840 


010 


400 


540 


1.300 


1 .500 


25.170 


5.810 - 




1080-81 


. 53.0 30 


1 I. S90 


4,080 


soo 


080 


400 


V40 


1.300 


1.500 


25,000 


5.820 




iosi-82 . . . . 


53,330 


12 ,0H0 


4.750 


SOO 


1,050 


4(H) 


500 


1.430 


1.5^0 


24.740 


5.030 


1 

\ ■ ■ 


ios2-83 


. . 53.580 


12.3(H) 


4.750 


80<) 


1 .000 


400 


500 


% 1.520 


1 .500 


24,530 


0.040 




1083-84 


u.520 


12.2SO 


4.750 


800 


I.I20 


400 


500 


1.500 


1.5(H) 


24,320 


0.140 




1084-85 


. . 53.330 


12. J 10 


4.750 


*J00 


1.I20 


400 


5S0 


« 1.020 


1 ;5<H) 


24.100 


0,250 




1085-80 


. 53,3% 


12.1% 


4.750 


0(H) 


1 . 1 20 


400 


5 SO 


1.700 


1.5(8) 


23.800 


0.300 




1080-8 7 


. 53,410 


12.201) 


4.750 


*J(H) 


1 . 1 30 


400 


580 


1.740 


1.500 


23.080 


0,470 




I^S7-SS 


53.400 


12.320 


4.750 


*000 


1.140 


400 


• 5S0 


1.770 


1.500 


23,400 


O.5S0 , 




I gss-s^ 


53,300 


I2.JM) 


4.750 


0(H) 


1 . 1 40 


400 


5 SO 


1.700 


1.5(H) 


23.250 


o.ooo 





'Ml) ikgi ii\ onl\ 
I) I) S oi DM I) degrees 
" l l 1 H 01 I D degrees 
■*B D , M Dis . Rahhi ot the lirsi-prolcssmnal degree in lheolog\ 
r- *| 01 methodological details, see appendix A. section A-2 lor 
pnnurs assumptions made, see appvffdix H. table H-2 



NO I 1 Data aie lol 50 States and i he Mtsmcl ol Columbia t o i 
( all \eais IKeansc t>t founding, details ma\ not add to 

i ota l\ 

SOI KITS li S Depaitinent ol Healtry I ducation. and Well.ue. 

\,tt+»m.il t entei loi \ ducation Statistics publication. 
futrneJ Hegree\ Conferred h\ ln\timtum\ of Higher 



Table 27,— First-professional degrees, with projections, by field of study: United Stutes 1968-69 to 

, 1988-89- Cunt, 

Talile 27<\ — W omen 



Year 


Total 


Medicine' Dentfetrv 1 


Optom- 
etry 


Osteo- 
pathic 
medicine 


Phar- 
macy 


Podiatric 
medicine 


Veter- 
inary 
medicine 


Chiro- 
practic 


Uw' 


Theology 4 


Other 




























♦ 1968*69 


1519 


610 


32 


8 


. 8 




3 


67 




680 


1 1 1 




1969-70 


i.784 


699 


34 


23 


12 




t 


90 




801 


123 




1970-71 


'2,402 


■ 809 


'*::.«• 2 


13 


1 1 




5 


98 ' 




1,240 


118 


66 


1971-72 


2,688 


830 " 


X* 


15 


17 




1 


117 




1,498 


108 


59 


1972-73 


. . * ■ 3,529 


919 


55 * 


20 


15 




1 


133 




2,168 


182 


36 


I97.U7 4% . 4 .... 


' 5.286 


1,^63 


85 


33 


19 




4 


155 




3,340 


277 


1 10 


1974-7? 


./ ?W 


^629 


146 


40 


35 




4 


225 




4,415 


U7 


'119 


"1975-76 / 


9,757 




258 


75 


59 


130 


11 


277 


147 


6,208 


435 


3 


'1976-7.7 


10,985 


1.570 


374 


' 105 , 


75' 


145 


16 


362 


116 


7,657 


554 


1 1 


1977.78 


14,311 


3,069 


' 566 


13/ 


118 


165 ' 


26 


401 


166 


8,945 


.722 





Projected' 



1978-79 ;,, 15,240 '3.510. 

197.9-80 '15,910 ' 3,740' 

1980- fll \ 16,530 3,940 

1981- 82 . . . . ..... . . 17,^30 -4,V30_ 

1982- 83 . . . .-.'I . . . 18,130 4.730 

19^-84 18,840 5,090 

1984^85 19,530 5,370 

1985- 86 \ J 9,950 5.4(H) 

1986- 87 , . 20,370 5.43ft 

1987- 88 20,800 5.460 

1988- 89 21.210 5,480 



650 
680 
700 
710 
710 
710 
710 
710 
710 
710 
710 



150 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 



140 
180 
190 
2(H) 
210 
210 
220 
220 
220 
220 
220 



t 180 
200 
220 
240 
260 
260 
260 
26ft 
260 ( 
* 260 ' 
260 



30 
30 
40 
x 40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
■ 40 

ST 

40 



460 

500 

530 

S50 

590 

600 

631) 

660 

680 

690 m 

690 " 



180 
190 
200 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 



9,2/0 
9,490 
9,770 
10,070 
10,370 
10,680 
1 1 .000 
11,330 
1 1,670 
12,020 
12.380 



730 
740 
780 
820 
850 
880 
> 920 
' 950 
980 
1.020 
1,050 



1 M . I). degrees only 

•T> D.S or D M l) degrees 

M I B or J.O dcgiets 

4 B O.M Hj\ , Rabbi or t he tit 'st-prolcssional degree in t hcolo£\ 
Tor methodological details, sec appendix A. section A-2 lor 
primary assumptions made* see appendix B.laBlc B-2 



NO 1 1 IXita are tor 50 States and the District ot Columbia lot 
all > ear's Because ot rounding, details rua> not add to 
tOtills 1 

SOf KIT'S IS Department ot Health, liducalion. andJWeltare. 

National ( enter tor I dueatiou Statistics puhlicatiou, 
f\atnd(i Di'tfrce* Conferred b\ institutions of Higher 
\ ' tUiyvatiorx 
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Chapter III 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



Regular Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

Classroom teachers increased from. 2. 1 6 million in 
1968 to 2.46 million in 1978. The number is expected 
to decrease to 2.36 million in 1982 and then begin 
increasing, reaching 2.50 million in 1988 (figure 21). 

Enrollment in public elementary schoolSTeached a 
peak of 27:7 million in 1971 and then hegan decreas- 
ing, reaching 25.1 million in J 978. But decreases in 
-pupil-teacher ratios 1 over the same period (from 24.9 
\ to 21.3) have more than offset the enrollment de- 
clines. As a result, there were 1.18 million teachers in 
public elementary schools in 197.8, nearly 70,000 
more than in 1971. ' 

Over the next 5 years, enrollments are expected to 
continue to decrease from 25. 1 million inM978 to 22-.8 
million in 1983. However, pupil-teacher ratios in 
public elementary schools are.-not expected to de- 
crease rapidly enough during the same period (from 
21 Jin I978to20.0'in 1983) to offset the drop of more 
than 2 million students. 'As ^a. result, teachers are 
qxpected to drop to 1.14 million in 1983, 41,000 less 
than the I928«nwnber, but still 26,000 m6re than the 
number employed in 1971 when enrollment reached 
its peak. % 

Beginning in 1984, enrollment is expected to 
increase by more than 2 million, reaching 24.9 mil- 
lion in I988. When combined with a continued grad- 
ual decline in pupil-teacher ratios (from 20.0 in 1983 
to 18. 9 in 1988), the number of classroom teachers 
shduld reach 1.32 million in 1988, a^i increase of 



'Decreasing pupil-teacher ratios do not imply decreasing class 
si/es. since many additional, teachers have been hired to meet the 
special needs of students v The, teaching of special students typically 
.requires small pupil-teacher ratios, resulting^ n nominal decreases 
in overall dass sfce. * ' I 



181,000 teachers over the 1983 Mcvel and 140,000 
teachers over the 1978 level. 

The above intermediate alternative'" classroom 
teacher projections aFC based- primarily upon the 
assumption that pupil-teacher ratios will equal the 
average of the high and low alternative pupil-teacher 
projections. The high alternative pupil-teacher ratjo 
projection, which yields low a Iter native teacher prc\- 
jections, is based on the assumption that pupil- 
teacher ratios will remain at about the 1978 level 
through 1988. The low alternative pupil-teacher ratio 
projection, which yields high classroom teacher pro- 
jections, is based primarily on the assumption that 
pupil-teacher ratios will continue to decrease accord- 
ing^ past trends, with the restriction that ratios 
cannot decrease below a lower liriiit (15.0 for secon- 
dary schools and 16.0 for elemeritary schools). 

If pupil-teacher ratios remain at 1978 levels (low 
alternative classroom teacher projection) then the 
number of ^assroom teachers' in public elementary 
schools w*ll only reach 1.17 million : in ,1988, 149,000 
fewer tcachers, T than under the intermediate alterna- 
tive. Under t h c A\\ glj ^frtfEr native classroom teacher 
projection, there will be 1,5 million teachers^ in 1988, 
192,000 more than uaderthe intermediate alternative 
and 341,000 more trtar* under the low alternative. 

Enrollment in publicsecondary schools increased' 
from 17.6 million in 1968 to -19.2 million in 1975. 
Since then, enrollments have decreased back to the 
1968 level of 1 7.6 million. However! during the 1968 
to 1978 period, pupil-teacher ratios ^decreased, from 
20.4 to 17.2, as. the number of classroom teachers 
increased from 860,000 in 1968 to 1,0^1,000 in 1978. 

Throughout the next -10 years, enrollments in 
secondary schools are expected to decline, as the low, 
birth cohorts of the 1960s and early 1970s move 
through elementary school into secondary' schools. 
Although pupil-teacher ratios are expected to con- 
tinue decreasing under jthe intermediate alternative, 
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the pupil-teacher4*atio in public secondary schools is 
already at such a low level , that it scems'unrcasona- 
ble^to expect large decreases in the'future. Therefore, 
decreases in pupil-teacher ratios will not be nearly 
enough to offset the expected decrease of over 3 
million students in public secondary schools over the 
next ten years. As a result, the number of classroom 
teachers in public secondary schools is expected to be 
876',060 in 1 988/1 45,000 fewer teachers than in 1-978. 

Under the low alternative projection (constant 
pupil-teacher ratios), the number of teachers in pub- 
lic secondary schools will drop by 1 80,000 to 84 1 ,000 
in 1988. Under the high alternative projection, the 
decrease is expected to be only 107,000 bringing the 
total number of teachers in public secondary schools 
to9r4;000 in 1988. 

Large enrollment declines in Catholic; elementary 
schools resulted in an enrollmerU decline in all regu- 
lar nonpublic elementary schools from 4,4 million in 
1968 tq 3.6 million in 1973. But the number of 
teachers in Catholic elementary schools remained at 
about the same level throughout this period. As a 
result, pupil-teacher ratios in nonpublic schools 
decreased from 29*8 in 1968 to 23.6 in 1973. While 
enrollments were dropping by 800,000 students, the 
number of teachers in nonpublic elementary schools 



. actually increased from ^47;000in 1968 to 153,000 in 
1973,' .-■ * . 

Bcginning'in 1974, enrollments in nonpublic ele- 
mentary schools leveled oft at 3.6 million while pupil- 

. teacher ratios continued declining.' By 1978, the 
number of.c lass room teachers in these Schools increas- 
ed to 174,000, over 20,000 more teachers than in 
1973. ■ 
Enrollments in nonpublic; elementary schools are 

'expected to remain fairly constanuover the next 4 
years and then begin a gradual increase. Over the 
same I (Hear period, pupil-teacher ratios arc expected 
to decr/asc from 20.1 to 18.8: In 1988, the number of 
tcach/ers in these schools is expeded to be 2 1 1 ,000 an 
increase of nearly 40,000 teachers. < 
Should the 1978 pupil-teacher ratio in nonpublic 
elementary schools hold constant (low alternative 

"classroom teacher projection) then the^umber of 
teachers willincrease \$y only 20,000 teachers, reach- 
ing 194.000 irv 1988. If pupil-teacher ratios continue 
their past steep decline, reaching 17.1 by J988, then 
nonpublic elementary teachers will increase by nearly 
60,000 teachers,, to 232,000 in 1988 (high alternative 
classroom teacher projection). 

Since pupil-teacher rabies in nonpublic secondary 
schools have remained constant at 16,4 for most of 



the p:\st i() years, the only projection considered lor 
the 1°79 to 1988 projection period is \M. Hoi most 
of the past 10 years, enrollment has fluctuated 
around I-.4 million and |his is expected to continue 
until the last lew years of the projection period when 
enrollments are expeetedto increase to J .6 million in 
'l988. / ? 

Projections of classroom teachers in nonpublic 
secondary schools, show the same pattern as enroll- 
ment projections, fluctuating around 90,000 for most 
of the projected period before increasing to 95,000 in 
I9SS. 

Demand for Additional Teachers 

Public Schools 

1 he total demand for additional public elementary 
and secondary school teachers (not employed in the 
public schools the previous year) includes those 
needed to allow forenrollrfient changes, for lowt 
pupil-teaeherratios»and for replacement oTteaehers 
leaving the profession (turnover). The cumulative 
demand for additional public school teadiers (includ- 
ing returnees to the profess' ion), during the 5-year 
- period fall' 1969 to fall 1973. was estimated at 912.000 
(table 30) and during the next 5-yeanperiod ( 1974 




J978) was estimated to have dropped to 7 16.000. I ; or 
the current 5-year period ( 1979 to 1983). the demand 
tWadditional teachers is expected to decrease further 
\J 526.000; and for the following 5-year period 1984 
1 988; it will increase to 745.000 (figure 22). There- 
fore, about 1 .271 .000 new teachers or returnees tolhc 
profession are expected to be hired during the next 10 
years. 1979 to 1988. This is about 360.000 fewer 
teachers than were, hired during the period 1969 to 
1978. 

Table "30 includes alternative projections of the 
demand lor additional public school teachers based 
on high and low turnover rates. Hut. all three demand 
projections are based on intermediate % classroom 
teacher projections The nun] her of teachers neces- 
sary to respond to enrollment changes and pupil- 
teacher ratio changus was competed for each year as 
the difference between the total employed for the 
current year and the total employed lor the previous 
year. The turnover estimate for 1969 vv;is based on 
the assumption that eight percent of total classroom 
teachers had left the profession either temporarily or 
permanently.*' Light percent is the historical turnover 
rate However, enrollment decreases combined with 
increased numbers of college graduates prepared to 
teach led to significant changes in the job market lor 



-'A Stallord Met/ and Howard I Henchman. I S iVpaii 
mem ol health. Education, and Wcllatc, National C enter tot 
I d neat ion Statistics. Teacher Turnover in Public Schools. Full 
/VrtvV tn fall (Washington. D C . I 1 S Government Priming. 
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Figure 22.— Estimated demand for additionaVteachers in regular elementary and secondary schools, and 
estimated supply of new teacher graduates, 5-year totals: United States, fall 1969 to 1988 
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teachers in the early 1970Y There I ore, it was esti- 
mated that the turnover rate decreased by one-hall' of 
I percent per year until it reached 6 percent in 1973. 
This 6 percent turnover rate was used for the inter- 
mediate alternative projections through 1988. 

Although data on teacher turnover were' not col- 
lected' since the NCES study in 1969, several (actors 
support theassumptipn that the turnover rate declined 0 
- to 6 percent: ( I ) enrollment began decreasing in 1971 
and is expected tacontinue decreasing through 1984; 
(2) as the demand for additional teachers decreased, 
the supply of new teachers rose front 233.000 in 1968 
to 317.000 in [972 rcsultin^'in a large surplus of . 
teachers; (3) as the surplus of teachers grew, the job - 
market for college graduates in general tightened; 
and (4) budgetary constraints were imposed more ' 
severely on school systems-. ' - - : 

One reaction to the budgetary constraints was the 
hiring predominantly of beginning teachers or teach- 
ers with few years of experience, since years iff teach- 
ing experience is often a key element in determining 
teacher's salaries. This occurred because opportuni- 
ties in other 1 fields were limited by a tight job market 
and the ability of experienced teachers to return to 
the profession was limited by the scarcity of teaching 
jobs, the oversupply of teoehers. and the reluctance 
on the part of school systems to hire experienced 
teachers. 

At first glance with fewer teachers leaving the pro- 
fession, it seems reasonable that the average age of 
the teaching force would increase. 'However, the 
tabic below based on unpublished sample data fr.om 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates that just the, 
opposite has occurred. 

Percent of teachers, by age 
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This table shows that the proportion of teachers 
f>5-ycars : olil and over has, decreased about 8 percent 
from 1968'to I978 while the proportion of teachers 
34-years-old-and under has increased 8 percent. This 
inerea\e*in the proportion of teachers' 34-vears-old 
and under is due to the large number of new college 
graduates hired dui ing'the peak enrollment period of 
the late. ifalTs and early I970's. ; 

If we take 55-ycars-old.as minimal retirement age. 
then 73 percent of the teaching force .in 1978 were 
more than II) years awaV fro hi the minimum retire- 
ment age, compared to only Tf\5 percent in 1 968. ' 

The, age distribution of the teaching force in con- 
junction with an expected continued tight job market 
for college graduates in the I980's and a significant 
teacher surplus throughout most of the next 1 0 years 
would seem to argue in favor of the continued use of 
the 6 percent turnover rate. 

Nonpublic Schools ~ . 

The demand for additional nonpublic elementary 
and secondary teachers increased from 78.000 in the 
1969 to 1973 period to 103,000 during the 1974 to 
1978 period (table 31). During the next 5 years. 1979' 
to 1983. the demandjs expected to decrease slightly 
to 96'.000 and then increase to 1 16,000 in the 1983 to 
1988 period as enrollments begin climbing. 

The numbers needed to allow for , enrollment 
changes and 'pupil- 1 cache' r ratio changes have been 
Computed in the same manner as for public schools. 
The turnover rate for nonpublic schools has been 
estimated at 6 percent.for both the past and projected 
periods; In 1968-and 1969 s '\vhen. the public turnover 
rate was* 8 percent. f>6 percent of the teaching staff in 
Catholicschooh(70 percent of alj nonpublic teachers) 
were religious tOachers. Si/lce. religious teachers arc 
assumed to have a lower turnover rate thiin lay 
teachers, it was estimated that the turnover rate in 
nonpublic schools in 1968 and 1969 was 6 percent. 

During the 1970N, the percentage ot\ religious 
teachers declined in; Catholic schools. In 1978. when 
teachers 'in Catholic schools made up 60'percent of . 
teachers in nonpublic schools, religious teachers only 
accounted for 33 percent of the teachers in Catholic 
schools. Therefore, the 6 percent turnover rate used 
forpublic teachers in the 1970 sand 19$0's was app- 
lied to nonpublic teachers also. 

Supply of Additional Teachers 

The supply of additional teachers consists of new 
teacher graduates and former teacher graduates who 
were not employed as teachers in the previous year. „ 

1 o . ^ 



New teacher graduates are those gnuiuatc^ol institu- 
tions of higher education in a given year who are 
prepared to teach for the first time. Former teacher 
graduates are those who graduated in preceding 
years and art. prepared to teach, hut did not hold 
teaching positions in the previous year' Some of 
these .former teacher graduates are former teachers; 
the remainder have never been employed as teachers. 

New Teacher Graduates 

Data on new teacher graduates have been collected 
by the National Education Association for many 
years. The number of new teacher graduates increased 
from 264.0()tfin 1969 to 317.000 in 1972 (table 32). 
Since 1972. the number has decreased each year 
reaching 190.000 in 1978 V As a percent of bachelor's 
degree recipients, new teacher graduates have declin- 
ed from 36 percent in 1^69 to 21 percent injWs. 

'According to a recent sample survey carried out by 
the Higher Education Panel. 4 the number of new, 
teacher graduates was anticipated to*drop another 3 
percent in 1979. 

Undoubtedly. t(iese decreases are in part thT result 

r of the publicity ^ive to the surplus of tcachers^since 
the early 1970 s. However, a recent NCES sample 
survey of college graduates indicates that- irr^May 
J 978. the underemployment rate for 1976-77 educa- 
tion^graduates was lower than the average for all 
1976-77 col lege-grad nates \ As defined in chapter 11. 
underemployed college graduates are those not work- 
ing in an occupation for which their credentials 
would seem to qualify them and who reported that, 
in their opinion, their job does not require a college 
degree. The underemployment rate for education 
graduates was about the same as the rates for gradu- 
ates in architecture, mathematics, business and com- 
merce, and physical sciences; significantly lower than 
graduates i-n agriculture, biological sciences! and 



'Published and unpublished data irom Willjam S. Graybeal. 

♦National Education Association. Teacher Supply and Demand in 

Public Schools Washington. D C . 1969 *10 1978. 
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comnumicatiorts. and much lower th(fn in line and 
applied arts, foreign languages, letters, social scien- 
ces, ami psychology. Only graduates in computer 
sciences, engineering, and health professions had 
significantly lower underemployment rates. 

When survey results of 1976-77 graduates are 
compared to those, of 1974-75 graduates, the outlook 
for education graduates has appreciably improved. 
In May 19,76, only C; about half of the 1974-75 gradu- 
ates seeking teaching jobs were employed as full-time 
teachers. While in May 1978,65 percent of the 1976- 
77 graduates seeking teaching jobs were employed as. 
full-time teachers. 

Although job opportunities lor new teacher grad-' 
nates have improved, there still is a fairK large 
number who are unable to find teaching jobs. And 
this situation will probably continue for the next 3 or 
4 years as enrollments continue to decline. However, 
when enrollments sta-rt increasing in the mid I980N 
the job outlook for new teacher graduates should 
improve greatly. 

Table 32 shows the estimated supply of new 
teacher graduates, the estimated demand for addi- 
tional teaehers, and the percent of supply of new 
teacher graduates to the demand for additional 
teachers. Table 32 is not a comparison of the supply 
of and demand for additional teachers because it 
does not take into account: [ I) new teacher graduates 
who do* not seek* teaching' jobs. (2) former teacher 
graduates not currently in the lafcor force whogre 
seeking teaching jobs, (3) irhemployed teachers, and 
(4) former teacher graduates employed in* other 
occupations who ar*e seeking teaching jobs. In addi- 
tion, the comparisons in table 32 do not attempt to 
take into account the interaction of supply and 
demand nor the effects of exogenous variables such 
as state and local expenditures. Some factors were 
not included in the analysis because data for these 
variables are not available. The inclusion* of other 
factors .involves the development of econometric 
models which are planned for? inclusion in future 
editions of Projections. However. thecompariscTns in 
table 32 Tiavc proven useful as a barometer of supply 
and demand imbalances. 

- On the basis of these comparisons, it appears tha{ 
the job outlook for new teacher graduates will be 
quite favorable in the late 1980's. Should the percent 
of teacher graduates to all bachelors degree recip- 
ients drop N to 13 percent by 1988. while the turnover 
rate increases back to.8 percent, then teacher shor- 
tages may result in the late 1980 s tlow supply 
projection-high demand projection). However, as 



the job outlook tor teachers continues to improve, it 
is unlikely that the percent of new teacher graduates 
to all bachelor's degrees .will decr ease to 13 percent. 
The age distribution of the teaching fofcc and the 
general job outlook for college graduates also argue 
against a return to an 8 percent turnover rate, there- 
fore, if the turnover rate remains at 6 percent, and if 
tfje percent of new teacher graduates to all bachelor V 
degrees slow its deelihe, (intermediate alternative 
projection) then the reserve pool of teachers (explain- 
ed later) should be adequate to make up for the small 
deficits between new teacher graduates ami the 
demand for additional teachers foreseen for the late 
1980's. * 

Should the improved job'market for teacher grad- 
uates ha,vc the effect of maintaining the percentage ■ 
that new teacher graduates arc of bachelor's degrees 
at about the level of 20 percent, and should the 
turnover rate drop to 4.8 percent, at which raTte^most 
attrition would be the result of retirement, siekness 
a nil death (high supply projeet ion-low demand pro- 
jection) then the supply of new teaeher graduates 
would still exceed the demand for additional teachers 
throughout the projection period. 

Proportion of New Teacher Graduates 
Seeking Teaching Positions 

The two NCES studies of recent college graduates 
(1974-75 and J 977-78) indicate that about 75 percent 
of new teacher graduates in these two years actually 
sought full-time teaching positions. If "this propor- 
tion remains applicable over the projection period, 
then the supply of new teacher graduates in table 32 
should be reduced by about 40,000 each year through 
1988. 

The Reserve Pool of Teachers 

As previously stated, the supply of new teacher 
graduates constitutes only part of the total supply of 
additional teachers. The remainder is referred to in 
Projections as the "reserve pool of teachers'* and is 
defined as former teacher graduates who are cur- 
rently not employed as teachers. Each of these per- 
sons falls into one of the following labor force cate- 
gories: ( 1 ^unemployed, (2) not currently in the labor 
force. (3) employed in a nonteachingjob, or (4) never 
actively sought employment. Very limited data exist 
on which to base rough estimates of the first two 
components, while no information is available for 
the last two. 

Ih 1970 there were about 30.000 unemployed expe- 
rienced teachers (this numbeHdoes not include inex- 



perienced former teacher graduates also unem- 
ployed). Considering the large surplus of teachers 
that has been produced Since 1970. it seems- reasona- 
ble to assume that the total number of unemployed 
former teachers is now substantially larger than 
30. ()()(), but a more concise estimate, is not possible. 
Using Bureau of the Census data, the National Edu- 
cation Association 6 estimates that there were about 
650.000 former teachers in the labor reserve in 1978 
(excluding former teacher graduates who never 
taught). There is no information on the number of 
'former teacher graduates who either arc employed in 
nonteachi.ng jobs or never sought employment. 

An estimate of one million former teachers and 
former teacher graduates in the reserve pool is neces- 
sarily very rough. However, of this one million. not all 
are actively seeking teaching jobs. The National 
Education Association estimates that in 1978 only 
about 120,000 of these former teacher graduates 
sought teaching positions. It is unlikely that the 
number of former teaching graduates seeking teach- 
ing positions will decline appreciably during the pro- 
jection period because of the large teacher surplus of 
the 1970V 

Outlook for Teacher Supply and Demand 
Imbalances 

It is possible to make^ some very rougfj adjustments 
to table 32 in order ip better evaluate teacher supply 
and demand imbalances. The two previous sections 
estimated that: ( I) abaut 40.000 new teacher gradu- 
ates each'year will not seek teaching positions, and 
(2) about 120.000 former teacher graduates in the 
reserve pool of teachers will seek teaching positions 
each year. Therefore, a rough estimate of the supply 
of additional teachers could be made by adding 
80,000 teachers to the supply figures ih table 32. ' 

On the basis of these rough projections, the follow- 
ing outlook for teacher supply and demand seems to 
be evident:^ 1 ) under all assumptions, shown in table 
32. and under almost any other reasonable set of 
assumptions, there will continue t r o be a surplus of 
teachers through the mid 1980's; and (2) in the late 
.198.0 s. as enrollments begin climbirvg again, the job 
outlook for new teacher graduates/which has already 
begun improving/ will vastly 'improve. As the job 
outlook for hew teacher graduates improves, the per- 
centage of bachelor's degree graduates prepared to 
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teach will stop declining and probably begin a grad- 
ual increase. II this occurs, the supply of new teacher 
graduates will continue to meet a large portion of the 
demand for additional teachers. 

Institutions of Higher 
Education 

Full-time and part-time instructional staff in insti- 
tutions of higher education increased from 523,000 in 
1968 to 809,000 in 1978. Faculty are expected to peak 
at.828,000in 1981 and then drop to 759,000 in 1988 as 
full-time-equivalent-enrollment decreases, due to de- 
clines in the traditional college age population (figure 
23). 

Since only limited data on instructional staff are 
available, it was necessary to assume that for each 
type and control of institution, the ratios of full-time- 
equivalent-enrollment to full-time-equivalent instruc- 
tional staff would remain constant at the 1976 level 
through 1988. The projections in table 33 and table 
34 arc based primarily on this assumption. In addi- 
tion, it was assumed that for each type and control of 
institution the proportion of total instructional staff 
that is part-time would remain constant at 1976 levels 
through 1988. High and low alternative projections 
arc based on the same assumptions* but 1976 stu- 
dent-staff ratios were applied to <*he low and high 
alternative full-time-equivalent-enrollment projec- 
tions (tables 14-16). * „ 

Junior instructional staff increased by more than 
70 percent from 95,000 in 1968 to 162,000 in 1978. Of 
these more than 80 percent, (or 134;0OO) were employ- 
ed as part-timejunior instructors in 1978. About the 
same. proportion- as were employed on a part-time 
basis in 1968. In'contrast, most senior instructional 
staff members (instructor or above) traditionally 
have been hired on a full-time basis. Senior staff 
increased about 50 percent from 428,000 in 1968 to 
647,000 in 1978. There were 202,000 part-time senior 
instructional staff members in 1978, more than dou- 
ble the number in 1968. The 202,000 part-time scpior 
staff members in 1978 make up 31 percent of total 
senior staff, compared to-22 percent in 1968. * 

The table below shows part-time senior staff as a 
percentage of total senior staff by type and control of 
institutions for 1970 and 1976 7 . 



Published and unpublished data from U.S. Department of 
Health. |tducation\ and Welfare, National Center for Education 
Statistics, "Employees in Institutions of Higher Education." 
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This, tabic indicates that the practice of hiring part- 
time senior faculty ha> increased for each category of 
institution, and is especially prevalent at 2-year insti- 
tutions, where more than half of the senior instruc- 
tional staff is made up of part-time instructors or 
above. The projections, of full-time and part-time 
senior staff in table 33 are based primarily on the 
assumption that for each type and control of institu- 
tion, the proportion of part-time faculty will remain 
constant at 1976 levels. Hovyever, if institutions con- 
' tinue to hire part-time senior staff at increased rates, 
, full-time and part-time senior instructional staff fig- 
ures may turn outquite different from those shown in 
table 33. Projections of the full-time-equivalent 
senior instructional staff should not be greatly affect- 
ed by continued increase in the proportion of part- 
time senior faculty. 

• Demand for Additional Instructional 
Staff 

The demand for additional full-time-equivalent 
instructional staff in institutions of higher education 
was estimated at 240,000 in the 1974 to 1978 period 
(table 35). This demand is expected to decline for the 
next two 5-year periods, dropping to 1 38,00Q^t« the 
1979 to 1983 period and 88,000 in the 1984 to 19^ 
period. With student-staff ratios held constant and 
replacement levels projected to remain constant, the 
projected decreases in the demahNi for additional 
full-time-equivalent instructional stat^can be attrib- 
uted to the expected decreased in full-time-equivalent 
enrollment. 

The demand for additional staff, in response to 
enrollment changes is computed as the difference 
between the total number employed in successive 
years. Replacement requirements were estimated at 
4.5 -percent of previous years number-of faculty in 
the intermediate and low alternative and 6 percent in 
the high alternative. 

The 6 percent replacement rate used in the high 
alternative is based on a 1963 U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion study which showed.that about 5 percent of the 
full-time instructors or above in 4-year institutions 
•* intended to leave the profession during the following 
year. The 6 percent figure was arrived at by estimat- 
ing an additional one percent for mortality. This is a 
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Figure 23.— Full-time-equivalent instructional staff in institutions of higher education, by professional rank, 
with alternative projections: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 
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high replacement level for a profession whose mem- 
bers typically have to be forced to retire at age 70. 
However, the !960*s was a period of great opportun- 
ity and flexibility for most professions, especially for 
those professions requiring a'higfc level of education, 
such as the college instructional staff. 

During the 1960's. college enrollment grew at phe- 
. nominal rates, increasing from 3.8 million in i960 to^ 
8*6 million in 1970. This created a large demand for 
highly educated manpower, especially doctor's degree 
recipients. But other sectors of the economy were 
also in competition with colleges for this small man- 
power pool. As a result, instructional staff members 
during the 1960's had a great deal of flexibility to 
move from academia to government and private 
industry and then back to academia should they 
choose. 

But in the 1970's conditions changed. Alternative 
opportunities for instructional staff members in 
government and private industry declined with the 
end of the Vietnam War and cutbacks int he Aero- 
space program. However, the pool of highly edu- 
cated manpower htfd increased drastically during the 
1960's. For example, the production of doctor's 
degrees increased from less than I kOOO in 1960-61 to 
more than 32.000 m 1970-71. 
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lrvthe early I970's. institutions of higher education 
began to foresee an end of the growth en} in higher 
education in the late 1970's and early 1980 "s because 
ofthedeclining birthrate, budget constraints imposed 
on public in^titutionsby legislatures, and cutbacks in 
federal grants for research and development. They 
responded by reducing their hiring of instructional 
staff members. This occurred'during a period when 
the supply of people seeking these jobs had increased 
dramatically and opportunities in other sectors of the • 
economy were greatly reduced. J 

The estimated low and intermediate replacement 
rate projections might have been even lower than tne 
4.5 percent mentioned except for the following rea- 
sons: (1) with the end of the growth era in sight."" 
institutions of higher education began denying tenure 
to young instructors at an increasing rate, thereby 
forcing them out of the profession and (2) the large 
number of instructional staff members hired after 
World War 11. when enrollments in higher education 
began to increase rapidly, began reaching retirement 
age in the 1970's. Large numbers of instructional 
staff members-who were hired in the 1950's and early 
1960's also will b.e reaching retirement age in the 
1980s. 
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Table 28.— Classroom teachers In regular elementary and secondary schools,,witti alternative projections, by 
control and level of institution: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 

(In thousands)' 
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1979. 
1980. 
1981.. 
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1986. 
1981- 
1988. 



2,437 


1,326 


1,112 


2.169 


1,147 


2,413 


1.324 


1.089 


2.141 


1.144 


2,386 


1.321 


1.065 , 


2.1 M 


1.139 


2.357 


1,311 


1 ,0_46 


2.091 


1.135 


2.360 


1.327 


1,033 


2.084 


1.137 


2.370 


1.347 


1.023 


2.090 


1 . 1 50 


2,, 393 


1,375 


1,018 


2,108 


1.175 


2,426. 


1.418 ■ 


1 ,009 


2,135 


1.216 


2,463 


1,469 


994 


2,164 


1.264 


2,501 


1,529 t 


971 


2,194 


1.318 



Intermediate alternative projections 2 

1.022 268 17s go 

998 271 ISO 9| 

975 272 , 182 90 

955 2c>6 I7S g< 

946 277 | go ' ,87 

g40 280 ig? 81 

933 - V 2S5 200 85 

9|g >*2 202 90 

go i . 2gs 205 93 

876 306 211 ^95 



Low alternative projections 1 



1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 . , 2.269 

1987 

1988 



1979. 
"1980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 
1986. 
1987. 
1988. 



2.4 M 


1,301 


UI2 


2,148 


1.126 


1.022 


266 


176 


90 


2.368 


1,286 


1,082 


2,101 


1.110 


991 


267 . 


176 


91 


2,322 


1,269 


1,053 


2,057 


i,og4 


963 


265 


I7S 


90 


2,276 


1,246 


1.0.10 


2,017 


■ 1.078 


gig 


259 


168 


91 


2:260 


1.248 


1,012 


i.gg.i 


1 .068 • 


925 


267 • 


180 


87 


2,252 


1,253 


gg8 


' 1,983 


1.068 ^ 


"915 


268 


185 ~ 


83 


2.256 


'1,266 


989 


1,984 


1 .080 * 


904 


272 


187 


85 


2.269 


1,292 


977 


1,991 


1.104 


8K7 


277 


187 ' 


90 


2,284 


1,324 


960 


2.001 


1.134 


K67 


283 


190 


93 


2.300 


1.363 


936 


2,011 


I.I 6g 


841 


2N9 


■ 194 


95 








High alternative projections 2 








2,462 ' 


1 ,35 1 


1,111 


2,191 


1,170 


1.021- 


271 


'■ 181 


90 


2.459 


1,365 


1,095 


2.183 


1,180 


1 .004 


276 . 


185 


91 


2,454 


1,377 


1,077 


2,175 


,1,189 


987 


278 


188, 


90 


2,446 


1,383 


1.064 


2.172 


1 , i99 


97.1 


275 


184 


91 


2,472 


1.416 


1.056 


2,184 


1,216 


969 


287 


200 


87 


2,505 


1,455 


1.050 


2.212 


1.245 


967" 


291 


210. . 


K3 


2.552 


1,504 


1,048 


2.253 


1.290 


963 


299 


214 


85 


2.613 


1,571 


1,042 


2,305 


1.353 ■ 


952 


308 


2IS 


90 


2,680 


1,650 


1 ,030 


2.363 


1.426 


937 


317 


224 


93 


2,751 


1,741 


1.009 


2.424 


1.510 


, 914 


127 


232 


95 










SOURCT.S T * 


■> Depaitmciit o 


Health. 


duc.i non. 


.uul \\ o 



'Estimated. 

-'For methodological details, see appendix A. section A-3, For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B. table B-3 . 

NOTE - Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details ma\ not add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers. 



National Center tor Education Statistics "publications. 
( I ) Statistics**/ Public Elementary and Secondary Day' 
Schools. (2) Bulletin Selected Public and Private Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Eduiatioi\,Statistics. October* 
23. 1979. and (3) Statistics of \onpubln Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
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Table 29.— Pupil-teacher ratios in regular elementary and secondary schools, with alternative projections, by 
. , . * control and level of institution: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 1 



Public 



Nonpublic 



•Year 
(fall)* 



Elementary 


Secondary 




Elementary 








/ 


25.4 


,20.4, 




29.8' 


24.8 


20.0 




27.8- 


24.4 


' ' 19 ,8 




26.5 


24.9 


193 




25.5- 


24 0 


19.1 




24.6; 


22.9 


19. .1 




23 6- 


216 


18.7 




22. 7' 


217 , . 


18 8 




21 7- 


218 


18 .5 




20 8 


• 21.1 ... ^ 
21.1 I 


-18.2 
c ft.2 




20 5 ' 
20 4 




Secondary 



196% . 
f969 . 
1970-. 

1971 . 

1972 . 

1973 . 
, J974 . 

•1975 . 

1976 , 

1977 , 
I-97K 



1979 
198(1 
1981 
I9K2 
1983 
1984 
1985 
I9K6 
1987 
1988 



1979 . . 

1980 . . 

1981 . . 
198? . , 
1983 . . 
1 984' . 
1985". 

1986 . . 

1987 . 

1988 . . 



Intermediate alternative projections* 



20 9 


' ' P7.2 


20 1 


20.7 


17.1 


19 9 


20 5 


17 0 


' 19.7 


20.2 


16 9 


19.5- 


20 0 


16.8 


19.4 


19 8 


16.7- 


19 2 


19 6 


16 7 


*I9.I 


193 


; |6.6 


19 0 


19 f 


16 6 


18.9 


18.9 


16 5 


18.8 




Low alternative projections 1 


20.5 


17 2 


19.8 


20.0 


17 0 


19 4 


19.6 


16 8 


19 0 


19.2 


16 6 


18 6 


18 7 


16 4 


( 18 3 


IK 3 


16 3 


, 180 


17.8- 


16 r 


" f 7 K 


17 4 


1 6.0 


17 5 


16 9 


15, 'J 


17.3 


16.5 


15 8 


17 1 



17 3 
1 6.9-' 
16.4 
16 4' 
16 4- 
16 4- 
16 4' 
16.4' 
16 4 
16.4- , 
1*6.5 



16 4 
16 4 
16 4 

• 16 4 
16 4 

. 16,4 
16.4 
16 4 % 
16 4 
16 4 



1 6 4, 
16 4 
16 4 
16 4 
16 4 
16 4 
16 4 
16 4 
16 4 
16 4 



I!l|h alternative projections' 



197V . . 

1980 . 
1981 
1982 .. 

1981 . . 
1984 
1985*. 
1986 . . 
19^7 . . 
1988 . . 



21 3 
21 3 
21.1 
21 3 
21 1 
21 \ 
?l 1 
21 1 
?l 1 
?l 1 



'Die irjsinK pupil K-iicliri ratios ilci not imply di ( leasing da\s 
si/« v suit 1 * rn.i n v inJiJitimiiillmi he is have tn-eii lined In inevl the 
spec ml f/rrds n| siutJc-iils I h«- If .idling nl special si iwknts I ypu .illy 
it -f pint's small pupil teadier Ml n»V r«->iilt niff in muniiiiit dei ■ lease's 
in overall \ Lis*, si/e 
I slimmed 

'I in rii'thudolugu al dHails. see appendi* A. se< turn A I lot 
pnin.iiv assuiiiplmns made. m«- appendix It. lahle It \ 



17 2 




20 4 


16 4 


17 2 




20 4 


16 4 


17 2 




20 4 


|6 4 f 


172 




20 4 


1 6 4 


17 2 




20 4 


16 4 


17 2 




20 4 


16 4 


17 2 




20 4 


16 4 


17 2 




20 4 


16 4 


17 2 • 




20 4 


If. 4 


1 / 




20 4 


16 4 


NO I 1 


I ),Ha .irr 


(hi Ml Stan- 


, and tli': 1 >istii( 1 (>l ( olumhra lor 




all y.iis 






SOPIU 


IS IIS D« 


■pail merit til 


llrallli. I du< iiliiin. anil Welfare. 




Nationa 


1 ( rnli f Ini 


I duration Statistu s puhlxaliims 



( \).\(<ui\m \ of fjtihln jMemvniarv ami S*u omlan Day 
Stluioh. (}) Huiletut Svltutnl Vuhlu anil Privatr /./<*• 
mrntttry utul Stuttmlun Ij/matton StaHUU \. Oitnhrr 
,>l. 19/9. tifi ( \) Siamtu\ of Ntmpuhhr t.lrmrnuw 
atul Seumilan Srhtnth 
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Tabic 30.— Estimated demand for classroom teachers in rifular public elementary and secondary scnools, 
with alternative projections: United States, fall 1968 to 19SS 

! * 

(In thousands) 

'- r-« = 



l Demand for additional certificated teacher* 1 



Year 
(f»D) 



Total 
teacher 
demand 



Total 



For 
enrollment 
chant** 



For pupil- 
teacher 
ratio change* 



For 
teacher 
turnover 



1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1969-1973 

1974 

1975 

J976 

1977 

1978 

1974-1978 



1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1979-1983 

1984 „ 

1985* 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1984-1988 



1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1979-1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1984-1988 



1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1979-1983 

1984 

1985 

I9S6 

1987 

1988 

1 984-) 988 



1,936 



2.014 


233 


35 


43 


155 


2,055 


192 


I < 

i j 


26 


1 5 1 


2 063 


i ji 


o 




1 44 


2 103 


1 74 


1 7 


52 


1 34 


2 138 


161 


_7 


A 1 


1 4.0 




912 


40 


162 


710 


2 183 


1 55 


-19 


46 


1 28 


2,196 


162 


-6 


38 


130 


2,186 


122 


-19 ' 


9 


132 


7 TOO 


1 J* 


-34 


57 


i j i 


7 ■ QQ 


1 15 


-57 


47 ■ 


1 33 




716 


-135 


197 


654 






Intermediate alternative projection* 






2,169 


102 


-51 . 


21 


132 


1 \A\ 

*J4 1 


103 


-47 


20 


1 30 


4,1 1* - 


1 /vt 

IUU 


-48 


20 


1 28 


2,09 1 ^ — 


103 


-44 


20 


1 27 




1 18 


-22 


1 5 


1 25 




5^6 


-212* 


96 


642 


2 090 < 


132 


1 -8 


1 5 


*I25 


2,108 


143 


1 


17 


125 


2,135 


153 


6 


21 


126 


2, 1 64 


1 58 


1 6 


14 


1 28 


2, 1 94 


1 59 




1 8 


1 30 




745 

* 


26 


85 


634 






Low alternative projection* 






2,169 


91 


. -51 


21 


121 


2, 1 4 1 


a i 

0 I 


-47 


20 


1 08 




'J 


-48 


20 


103 


2,091 


77 


-44 


20 


101 


2,084 


Q1 

VJ 


77 

-11 V 


1 5 


100 




417 


-212 


96 


533 


2,090 


107 


-8 


15 


100 


2,108 


118 


1 


17 


100 


2,135 


128 


6 


21 


101 


2,164 


132 


16 


14 


102 


2,194 


133 


II 


IS 


104 




618 


26 


85 


507 






High alternative projection* 






2,169 


113 


-51 


21 


143 


2,141 


125 


-47 


20 


152 


2,114 


133 


-4* 


20 


161 


2,091 , 


145 


-44 


20 


169 


2.084 


160 


-22 


15 


167 




676 


-212 


96 


792 


2,090 


174 


-8 


15 


167 


2,108 


185 




17 


167 


2,135 


196 


6 


21 


169 


2,164 


201 


16 


14 


171 


2,194 


202 


II 


18 


173 




958 


26 


85 


847 


, ice appendix, A, lection A-3. 1'or SOURCES: U.S. [)cparlmenl 


of Health, Education, an 


see appendix B, (able B-3. 




National Center for Education Statistic! pt 



NOTE.-- Data are for 50 Statea and the District of Columbia for 
all years, Because of rounding, detaila may not add to 
totala and numbers for paat yeara may differ alightly 
from previously publiahed numbers. 



St at It (let of PuhlU VAementary and Secondary hay 
Schools. 
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Table 31 .—Estimated demand for classroom teachers in regular nonpublic elementary and secondary schools, 

with projections: United-States, fall 1968*to 198Jf V; 

(In thousands) y / ,/ 



/ 

Demand for additional teachers 1 



\ 


Total 




For 


For pupil* 




For 


I Year 


teacher 




enrollment 


teacher 




teacher 


(fall) 


demand 


Total 


-changes < 


ratio changes 




turnover • 


1968 


225 




- 








1969 ...., 


231 


20 


-6 


12 




14 


1970 . .V. -. 


233 y 


16 


-8 


10 




14 


1971 


230 ' 


1 1 


-9 


6 




14 




229 


13 




5 




14 


1973 


233 


18 


-2 


, 6"> 




14 


I969- 1 97.1 


• 


78 


-31 


39 




70 


I974 '. . . . 


239 


20 


0 


6 




14 


1^75 • 


248 


23 


2 


7 




14 


1976 


263 


30 


8 


7 


\ 




1977 ' 


261 


14 


-5 


3 




16 


1978" 


261 


16 


0 


. 0 




16 


1974-1978 




103 


5 


21 




75 








PrnirrtrH 
I* 








1979 


268 


23 


4 


3 




16 / 


1980 " 


271 


19 


I 






16 


1981 


272 


17 


0 


I 




16 


1982 • 


266 


% 10 








16 


1983 .. 


277 


27 


9 






Ift 


1979- 19H3 




n ( >6 


ft 


10 




m HO 


1984 


280 


t» 


1 


2 




17 


1985 


285 


22 


4 






17 


1986 


292 


24 


ft 


1 , 




17 


1987 


298 


24 


5 


1 




IK 


I98K 


306 


26 


l 7 


1 




18 


1984-1988 




, 116 


23 


ft 




87 


'lor methodological details. 


sec appendix A. section 


A-3 lor 


SOURC I S .11 S 


Department of Health. 


f ducat ion. and Wellai 



primary assumptions made, see appendix M. table H-3 

NO I I-. Dnia are for 50 Stales and the I >istnct ol Columbia lor 
all years Mecause ol rounding, details ma> not add to 
^ totals and numbers for past years may (Idler slightly 
from previously published numbers 



National Center for Education Statistics publications: 
(1) Bulletin Selected Public and Private Elementary 
anil Secondary Education Statistics. October 23. 1979. 
and (2) Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools 



OK 



A A, 
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Tabic 32.— Estimated lapply pf new teacher graduates compared to estimated total demand for additional 
' v teachers In regular elementary and. secondary schools, with alternative projections: 

United States, fall 1969 to 19S8 1 

(In thousands) 



Yw 

<fri) 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 / 

1969-1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 * 

1978 

1974-1978 [ ' 

1979 ' 

1980 j 

1981 

' 1982 

'1983 

1979-1983 

1984 *. 

1985 . 

1986 .* 

1987 

1988_. 

1984-1988 

f 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

I98 > h 

1979-1983 . . ! 

1984 r* 

1985 

1986 

. 1987 "** 

1988 

1984-1988 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 .N 

1983 

1979-1983 

' T984, 

1985 -7- 

1986 . . * 

1987 , 

1988 

1984-1988 



Eitl— U4 •vppty of m 
t m c aw fra-d nates 



Supply of new UacWr graduates 
Lftisnstad total demand for m ■ percentage of ts» total draud 
additional teachers for additions! teachers 



264 




253 


104.3 


284 




208 


136.5 


314 




163 


192.6 


317 




187 


169.5 


313 




179 


174.9 


1.492 




990 


150 7. 


279 




175 


159./ 


238 




185 


128.1 


227 




152 


149 3 


198 




168 


1 17.9 


190 




139 


136 7 


1,132 




819 


138.2 



Intermediate alternative projections 



184 




125 




147.2 


183 




122 




1500 


178 




117 




152.1 


177 




113 




156.6 


171 




145 




117.9 


893 




622 




143.6 


166 




152 




109.2 


H59 




165 




96 4 


156 , 




177 




88.1 


150 




182 




82.4 


149 




185 




80 5 


780 




861 




90 6 


tow alternative tnpply projectio 


ns-hJgh alternative demand projections 


\U 




136 


i 


135.3 


175 . 




144 




m 5 


166 




150 




110.7 


160 




15* 




103.2 


131 




187 




80.8 


836 




772 




108 3 


143 




194 




73 7 


134 




207 




64 7 


129 


V 


220 




58 6 


122 


225 




54 2 


118 




228 




51 .8 


646 




1,074 




60.2 


High alternative 


supply projecttons-low alternative demand projections 


,184 




114 




16] 4 


190 




100 




f 1900 


190 




92 




206.5 


193 




87 




221 8 


191 




120 




159 2 


948 




513 




184 8 


188 




127 


\ 


148 0 


184 




140 


r 


1314 


184 




152 




121 0 


179 




156 




1 14 7 


180 




159 




113.2 


915 




734 




124 7 



'For methodological details. iee appendix A, section AO. l or SOURCES National Education Association publication leather 

primary assumptions made, see appendix H. table R-l, • Supply ami Dernond in Public Svhtmlx 1973. 1976. 

N07F Data are for 50 Statei and the District of Columbia for 1977, and 1978 ^ 

all years Because of rounding, details may not add 1 

totals to and numbers for past years may differ slightly • / 
from previously published numbers. 
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Tabic 33— Full-time and part-time instructional staff ^in all institutions of higher education, with alternative 
projections, by professional rank: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 

(In thousands) > 





•r 






■iisiruwiur ui iuutc 






rnior instructor 






Year 

(fall) ' 


Total 


. Total 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Total 


Full-ljme 


Part-time 


1968' 
1969' 




523 


428 


332 


96 


95 


15 


80 




546 


450 
474 


350 


100 


' - 97 


15 


•t 82 x 


1970 


* • 


573 


369 


104 


101 


14 


87 \ 


1971 1 




590 0 


492 


379 


113 


97 


10 


88 * 


1972 




590 


500 


- ..380 


*20 


90 


6 


84 


I9731 

1974' . 
I9751 . 

1976 




634 
695 
781 
793 


527 
567 
628 
633 


389 . 
406 
440 
434 • 


. 138 
161 
188 

m 199 


107 
128 
153 
160 


13 

22 * 

28 


94 
111 
131 , 
132 


1977' 




812 


650 


447 ' 


203 


' 162 


29 


134 


1978> 




809 


647 


445 


202 


162 


29 


134 . 










Intermediate alternative pro* 


Sections 3 






1979 




822 


659 


451 


207 


163 


29 


134 


1980 




t 826 


663 


453 


209 


163 


29 


134 


1981 




$28 


665 


454, 


211 


163 


29 


134 


1982 




824 


662 


45,2 


210 


162 


29 


133 


1983 




816 


656 


447 


209 


160 


28 


132 


1984 




803 


646 


440 


206 


157 


28 


129 


1985 




789 


635 


* 432 


203 


154 


27 


127 


1986 




775 


624 


424 


200 
*198 


151 


* 27 


124 


1987 




765 


616 


419 


148 


?6 


122 


1988 




759 


512 


416 


197 


147 


* 26 


121 








. ' Low alternative projections 3 






1979 




792 


635 


435 


200 


157 


28 


129 


1980 




781 


627 


429 


198 


154 


27 


. 127 


198 1 




770^ 


606 


422 


196 


151 


27 


124 


1982 




754 


413 


193 


148 


26 


122 


1983 




735 


592 


403 


189 


144 


. 25 


J 18 . 


1984 




713 


074 • 


391 


184 


139 


25 


114 


1985 


(■;•" 


. " 692 


557 


379 


178* 


\ 134 


24 . A 
23. * 


J 1 1 


1986 


• 1 


671 


541 




174 


130 


107* 


1987 




* ■ 654 


> 528 


358 


170 


126 


22 - 


104- 


1988 




64 3~ 


519 


351 


167 


♦ 124 


22 


102 








1 


High alternative projections 1 






1979 




870 


697 


478 


220 


172 


30 


142 


1980 




894 


■ 717 


491 


227 


176 


31 


145 * 


1981 




918 


737 


- 504 


234 


181 


32 


149 


1982* 




935 


752 


* 513 


239 


183 ' 


32 


151 


1983 




949 


763 


520 


243 


186 


33 


153 


1984 




957 


770 


524 . 


246 


187 


33 


154 


1985 




962 " 


775 


527 


248' 


187 


33 


154 


1986 




967 .■ 


779' 


530 


250 


188 


33 


154 


1987 




976 


.787 


534 


253 


189 


34 


155 


1988 




. 990 


798 


542 


257 


191 


34 




















157^^^ 


'Estimated. See appendix C, "Estimation Methods.' 


SOURC E: U.S. Department <>1 Health. Education, and Welfare, 



•lor methodological details, see^ifppendix A. section A-3. Eor 
primary assumptions made, see appendix f J, table B-3. 

NO 1 E. Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. Because of rounding, details may riot add to 
totals and details for past years may differ shghlly f rom 
' previously published numbers. 



Institutions of Higher Education. 



> vvvs in 



100 



/»0 
4 * \J 



■Full- time-equivalent instructional staff in all institutions of higher education, with alternative 
projections, by professional rank: United States, fall 1968 to 1988 

V" . ' / (In thousands) 



. ' % * ■ ; /V Estimated 

■ ' * /* ■ /'x total . 

Yeaor * /full-time- 

(fall) "equivalent 

;.I968' *!.'...'...,..... 412 

J969K . . , r 430 

1970.' 451 

19^ I ' ». ' 458.' 

J-972. ........ 4#, 

'19^3' /48I 

.1974' 

1975' 574 , 

1976 ., . 584 

1977' \ 599 

1978'... ,, .... ^97 

./ 

1979. yr . ^05. 

1980 . 60S 

1981 .509 

1982 ' 606 

1983 600 

W84 .\. . .' • " 590 

1985 580 

1986 569 

1987 561 

,1988 557 

1979 583. 

1980.. 575 

• 1981 * 566 

1982 .". 554 

1983... " 540 

1984 524 

1985 508 

1986...^ «*492 

1987 m 

1988. . . . . ■ All 

1979 640 

1980..' 658 

1981 675 

1982 688 

1983 698 

1984. '..., 703 

1985... \" 707 

1986. . . K 710 V 

1987 -716 

1988 * 726 



Instructor or above 



Junior Instructor 



Total 



Full-time 



Full-time 
equivalent 
of part-time 



Total 



Full-time 



Full-time 
equivalent 
of part-time 



364 
383 
402 
414, 
417 
"433 
457 
501 
501 
514 , 
513* 



521 
533 
524 
522 
517 
509 
500 
491 
484 
48! 



502 

495- 

488 

478 

466 

452 

438 

425 

414 

407 



551 
566 
582 
593 
.601 
606 
610 
613 
618 
627 



332 • 






. 32 


48 


15 


350 






33 


49 


15 


369 






33 


50 


' 14' 


379 






35 


44 


• 10 . 


'380 






37 . * 


38 




389 






44 


48 


. 13 


406 






51 


59 


17 ' 


440 






61 


73 


»' 22 


434 






66 


83 


zo 


447 






68 


84 


29 


445 






68, 


84 * 


29 


Intermediate alternative projections 1 , 




451 






69 


84 


29 


453 






70 - 


85 


29 


454 






70 


85 


29 


452 






70 




29 


447 






70 


83 ft 


rr 


440 . 






69 


82 * 


28 


432 , 






67 


80 


* 27 


424 






66 


78 , 


27 


419 " 






66 


77 


■ \* 


■ 416 






65 


76 


76 


\jw alternative projections 1 




r 


435 






•*>7 


81 


28 








66 % 


80 


" 27 


422 






65 


79 


• 27 


. 413 




64 


77 


■ '2tr 


403 






63 


75 


' 25 


391 






61 


7> 


-25 


. 379 






59 


70 


24"^ 


367 






58 


68 


23 


358 






56 r 


66 


22 


351 . 






56 


64 


^2 



High alternative projections 1 



33 
33 
36 
34 
32 
35 
42 
51 
55 
56 
56 



56 
56 
56 
55 

« 

53 
52 
51 
50 



54 
53 
52 
51 
49 
48 
46 
44 
43 
42 



478' 


73 


89 


30 


59 ' 


491 


76 ; 


92 


31 


60 \ 


504 


78 


94 


32 i. 


62 


513 • 


- 80 \ 


95 


- ■ 32 


' 63 


520 


81 


96 


<3.1 


64 


524 


82 


97 


33 > 


64 


527 


82- 


97 


33 


64 


530 


83 


9'8 j 


33 


■ 64 


534 


84 




34 ' - 


65 


542 


85 


99 . 


34 


65 



'l.sliujalcd. Sec appendix C. "Estimation Methods." 
•'lor methodological details, see appendix A. section A-3. lor 
primary assumptions made, see appendix H. table H-3. 

NO 1 I Data are lor 50 States and the District of Columbia 

all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals and ^umbers lor past years, may differ slightly 
from previously published numbers 



SOURCI- U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

National Center lor [Education Statistics. Employees in 
Institutions of Higher Education. 
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Table 35.— Estimated demand for full-time-equivalent instructional staff in institutions of higher education, 
, with alternative projections: Uliited States, fall 1973 to 1988 

(In thousands) ' f • 



Additional full-time-equivalent instructional staff needed 1 




Total 



For enrollment and 
t , student-staff rafio 
chances 



For replacement 



• V 
57 


35 


22 


81 - 


58 


23 


36 


10 


~) A 
ZO 


41 


*15 


26 


25 


-2 


27 


240 ' 


116 


4 124 


ermedlate alternative projections 




35 


♦8 


27 


30 


• 3 


27 


28 


1 


27 


24 


-3 


27 


21 


-6 


27 


B8 


3 


135 


17 


-10 


27 


17 


-10 


27 


15 


-11 


26 


18 


-H 


26 


"21 


- -4 


' 25 


88 


-43 


131 



Lowkgjter native projections 

13 / 
18 * 
17 * 
11 

76 

8 r 
8 
7 

10 -12 
1.1 -S 

46 -6S 
High alternative projections 



27 
26 
26 
25 
25 

129 

24 
24 
23 
22 
22 

f ITS 



79 




43 


36 


56 




IH r 


38 


56 * 




17 


* 39 


54 




13 


41 


'51 




io' 


41 


296 






195 


47 




5 


42 


46 




4 - 


42 


45 




' 3 


" 42 


49 




6 


* 43 


53 




10 


43 


240 




2H 


212 



'l or mclhoilological details, sec appendix A. section A-.V lor 
primary assumptions made, sec appendix B. table B-.V ^ 

> 

NO 1 I Data are for 50 States ahtTtnc District o( Columbia for 
till years Because, of rounding, details may riot add to 
totals and numbers for past years may differ slightly 
from prcvioinry published numbers. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
■ National Center for Education Statistic?.. Employees in 
Institution* of Higher lUtttcation. 
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Chapter IV 



EXPENDITURES OF EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS 



Statistical Universe 

The tables in this chapter pertain only to expendi- 
tures of regular public and nonpublic elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the 50 States and the District of Columbia. 
Data on "other" institutions are not included except 
for the reference to "other" schools in the following 
discussion and in table 36. ^ 

"Other" institutions include elementary and sec- 
ondary residential schools for exceptional children 
(public and nonpublic). Federal schools for Indians 
(public), and federally operated elementary and sec- 
ondary schoois on military posts (public). Hi 977- 
78, estimated expenditures were about $400 million 
for public and $100 million for nonpublic "other" 
schools. Almost all other schools, includingthe non- 
public, were non-profitmaking institutions. 

Regular institutions include public and most non- 
profit, nonpublic elementary and secondary schools 
(kindergarten through grade 12) plus the institutions 
of higher education offering degree^credit courses 
and a small number of fechnical and professional 
schools. Most of these schools and colleges are 
oricntccj toward regular academic programs, but 
some are primarily technical training institutions and < 
some offer both academic and vocational courses. 



Expenditures By Source of 
Funds ^ 

Total expenditures are defined as the expenditure 
of all- money from both loans and grants for capital 
outlay, current expenditures and interest and exclude^ 
only the funds used /or reducing debt and transfers 
that result in duplication. Expenditures from Fed- 
eral, State, and locil soarces are defined as institu- 
tional expenditures of all grants (but not loans) 
received from these sources. Expenditures from all 
other sources include all funds received by the insti- 
tutions that Were not received as grants from Federal, 
Stateuind local governments. Uoans to institutions of 
higher ed ucation from dny source are included under 
"all other." 



Total Expenditures 



Total annual exp 
institutions(in 1 978- 



:1 



:nditurcs of. regular educational 
79 d o 1 1 a r s ) i ncr ea s e d f r o m $ 1 2 8 . 8 



biUion in J 968-69 to S 1 52.4 billion in 1977-78 and are 



projected to reft eh $ 
and figure 24). This 



75.3 billion in 19K8-89 (table 37 
increase in total expenditures 
reflects a trend of increasing expenditure per student 
resulting from an increase in resource use per student 
as well as an increase in the cost of these resources. 



'Assistance in the estimation of the model for elementary and 
K*condar>Fschool current, capital and interest expenditures was 

1o I Data Kesources, Inc.. Historical 
lomic variables used in the cxpe re- 
publication were obtained from the 
>l Data'Kcsourccs, Inc. 
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Figure 24.— Expenditures (in 1978-W dollirs) by regular educational institutions, by type: United States, 

1969-1^89 ' 



Expenditures in billions 



160 



v 

140 



120 



77] Elementary/Secondary current 
Elementary/ Secondary capital 
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Higher Education current " * 
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1969 



Source: Tabic 37. 
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Regular Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools , a 

Current Expenditures 

Fop regjjlar public elementary and secondary 
* schools,' projections of current expenditures are 
obtained by applying projections of currenffcxpendi- 
tureS per pupil in average daily attendance (CE/ ADA), 
in ponstant dollars, to projections of average daily 
attendance (92 percent of projected enrollment). 
ti Np attempt is made to project current expendi- 
tures in nonpublic elementary and secondary schools 
because expenditure data are not available. I nstead. 
Projections presents estimates and projections of 
what the current expenditures-in constant dollars 
would be to educate the nonpublic students at the 
CE/ADA for public schools and the pupil-teacher 
ratios of nonpublic schools. , x 

Annual current expenditures for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools (in 1978-79 dollars) 
increased from $62.9 billion in 1968-69 to $80.0 bil- 
lion in 1977-78, an increase of 27.2 percent (tabl$37), 
and are expected to increase by \S.6 percent to $92.5 
billion by 1^88-89. 

Increases in current expenditures are due to past 
enrollment increases, together with increases in ex- 
penditures per pupil., CE/ADA is projected as a 
function of ADA and total State ancf local govern- 
ment expenditures per ADA. Total State and local 
government expenditures are projected to continue 
increasing throughout ihe 1980's, while ADA is 
expected to fall through 1984-85 and then increase 
through 1989-90. As a result, current expenditures 
are projected to decrease in 1979-80 through 1981-82 
and then begin to increase in 1982-83. 

The projected irucrease in CE/ADA reflects both 
the increase in costs of inputs used in the education 
process and the increase in resources used per stu- 
dent, A large portion of current expenditures goes to 
salaries of teachers. The pupil/teacher ratio has 
decrease^ from 25.4 and 20.4 in elementary and 
secondary schools, respectively, in 1968-69 to 21.1 
and 18.2 in 1 $77-78 and is expected to reach 18.9and 
16.5 by 1988-89. At the same time, the average 
annual salary of classroom teachers, in Constant 
1978-79 dollars, has gone from $1 5,885 in 1968-69 to 
$16,441 in 1977-78 and is^ expected to decline to 
$15,160 in 1980-81 beforcbeginning to increase again 
(table 40). The .expected drop in>salaries of teachers 
from 1978-79 .through 1980-81 coincides' with an 
expected cwJrvtTrtiiing decrease in enrollment and a 
growing surplus &f teachers, while the rise in salaries 
throughout the rest of the 1980's coincides with 



increasing enrollments and a decreasing teacher sur- 
plus. Thecombinecf effect of changes^in pupil/teach- 
er ratios and average classroom teacher salary has 
been one of increasing the per pupil teacher expendi^ 
tures. In addition, it is expected that increases in*^ 
energy Costs' will be greater than rhe general rise in 
prices in the 1980's and will result in higher per pupil 
expenditures on transportation and plant mainte- 
nance and operation. At the same time, various fixed 
charges such as retirement funding. Social Security 
and unemployment compensation have increased 
(and are expected to continue increasing) per pupii 
expenditures Without changing in real resource input. 
The relatively low capitalj labor ratio which exiits in , 
the education industry makes productivity increases 
difficult to achieve and, therefore, suggests a continu-'* 
ing increase in per pupii expenditure. . . ^ 

Capital Outlay 

Capital outlay (in 1 978-79 dollars ) by regular pub- 
lic -elementary and secondary schools, inclucliftg! the 
expenditures of State and local school bjuilding 
authorities, was $46.8 billion* for the five year period 
1968-69 through 1972-73, and $34.9 billion for the 
following 5-year period 1973-74 through r977-78 
(table 41). It is expected to decrease to $27.2 billion 
/ for 1978-79 through 1982-83 and to rise slightly to 
$27.4 billion for* 1983-84 through 1987-88. 

The decrease in capital outlay reflects the initial 
slowdown^in the growth of ADA followed by the 
absolutedecline in ADA. It should be noted that not 
all capital outlay represents cemtruction. t< was esti- 
mated that in 1973-74, 16 percent of capital qutlay 
was for equipment and 84-^-percent foT. land and 
buildings. 

A sharp decrease is expected in the number of 
classrooms to be completed because of enrollment 
changes; however, school buildings will continue to 
be built for other reasons, including ( 1 ) replacement, 
(2) migration ors (including school district reor- 
ganization), and (3) reduction in the number of 
crowded and unsatisfactory rooms: 

Capital outlay per student was projected as a func- 
tion of ADA, directional changes in ADA and new 
public construction put-in-piace by all levels of 
government. A decline in ADA between the current 
and previous year is estimated to reduce capital out- 
lay by about 14 percent, while a decline one year 
earlier decreases spending by about 8 percent. The 
capital outlay projection equation derives from the 
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tendency of capital spending to occur in growth peri- 
ls and decline during periods of declining growth. 

interest expenditures 

Annual expenditures (in .1978-79 dollars) for inter- 
est by public elementary and ssyrondary schools 
increased from S2. 1 billion in 1968-69 to $2.5 billion 
in 1972-73 and then decreased toS2.1 billion in 1.977- 
78. They are expected to continue decreasing to $2.0 
billion in 1979-80 before leveling off at that figure 
throughout the projection range. While capital out^ 
lay is falling through a large part of this period, 
interest expenditures arc projected to level off rather 
than fall because interest expenditures continue 20 
years or more after construction resulting- in debt 
being incurred at a greater rate than it is being elimi- . 
natcd. Total interest expenditure* was projected as a 
function of ADA, State a/id local government obli- 
gations outstanding, and the yield on AAA State and 
local government bonds (general obligations). 

Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 

!t is impossible to compare expentiturc data for 
nonpublic elementary and secondary, schools with 
that for public schools since nonpublic schools rcly^ 
on donated services for a substantial portion of their 
resources. This is especially true in the elementary 
and secondary schools operated by religious groups. 
In F976-77, over 62 percent of the almost 211,000 
nonpublic school teachers worked ip schools affil- 
iated with the Roman Catholic Church, where many 
of the teachers belong to religious orders and donated 
part or all of their services. . 

Although it is difficult to arrive at national esti- 
mates of nonpublic school expenditures that eve- 
ryone will accept, the substantial contribution of 
nonpublic elementary and secondary schools cannot 
be ignored when total expenditures lor education are 
being considered. Therefore, illustrative estimates of 
nonpublic elementary and secondary school expen- 
ditures were developed and are shown in table 37. 
They arc based on the assumption that the cost per 
teacher (including donated facilities and services) in 
nonpublic scMiols is the same as in the public 
schools. I- or specific methodology, see appendix A, 
H'cHoti 4 

Institutions of Higher Education 

Total expenditures 

Annual total expenditures (excluding transfers 



and including current and capital expenditures) of 
institutions of higher education (in 1978-79 dollars) 
increased from $44.0 billion in 1968-69 to $54.2 bil-' 
lion in 1977-78 and are projected to reach $60.7 
billion by 1988-89. From^l968- l 69 to 1977-78, full- 
time-equivalent-enrollment (T^TE) increased by 41.3 
percent, while the increase in total expenditures was 
23.2 percent. FTE enrollment is expected to decrease 
by 5.3 percent from, 1977-78 to 1988-89, while total 
expenditures are expected tq continue to increase by 
12.0 percent. 

Current Expenditures 

Annual current expenditures (excluding transfers) 
of institutions of higher education (in 1978-79 dol- 
lars) increased from $34.4 billion in ft>68-69 to $49.1 
billion in 1977-78 and are expected to increase to 
$57.6 billion by 1988-89 (tables 37 and 43). 

The percent increase in current expenditures was 
42.5 percent from 1968-69 to 1977-78" and 17.3 per- 
cent from 1977-78 to 1988-89. In general, current 
expenditures o,n education are a function of the level 
of enrollment and the type of student enrolled as wcjl 
as a function/Sf other variables. However, higher 
education institutions play a triple rale in providing 
not only education but also research and public ser- 
vices for and touthc community. Nonstudent educa- 
tion expenditures seem to bear only a casual relation- 
ship to the level of enrollment. It is misleading, 
therefore, to attribute the continuing rise in current 
expenditures to increases in the cost of education 
alone. For this reason, current expenditures project 
tions arc obtained by projecting the components oC{ 
current expenditures and then summing these pr.6^ 
jeeted components to reach a projected figure for 4 
total current expenditures, Each component is pro- 
jected as a function of enrollment variable (s) and/ or 
a variable or variables reflecting the economic envir- 
onment in which the institutions receive and spepd 
money. Personal income per capita is the most fre- 
quently used economic variable. 

Capital Outlay 

Annual capital outlay of institutions of higher 
education (in 1978-79 dollars) declined from $9.6 
billion in 1968-69 to $5.1 billion in 1977-78 and is 
expected to continue to decline to $3.1 billion in 
I9HX-H9ffable45). This decline reflects thedeelincin 
the rate of increase of full-timc-cquivalcnt-cnroll- 
ment( FTE) during the late 1960'sand early 1970s as 
well as t*hc projected absolute decline in FTE enroll- 
ment from 1976-77 through the 1980V 
* y 




Public Institutions of Higher Education 
Total Expenditures 

Annual total expenditures (excluding transfers 
and including current and capital expenditures) of 
public institutions of higher education (in 1978-79 
dollars) increased from $28.2 billion in 1968-69 to 
$36. 5 billion in 1977-78 and are expected to reach 

^^S4+r7 billion in 1988-89. These figures represent a 
40.2 percent increase from 1968-69 to 1977-78 and a 
13.9'peccent increase from 1 977-78 to 1988-89. From 
1968-69 to 1977-78. the increase in expenditures was 
in line with the increase in FTE. However, the 
expected increase in expenditures from 1977-78 to 
1988-89 cdritrasts with an expected decline of 4.6 
percent in FTE enrollment. This might appear 
anomalous at first, but this continued increase in 
expenditures reflects not only changes in FTE enroll- 

. ment. but also increases in resources used to educate 
each student combined with increases in the relative 
. cost of these resources. In addition, some categories 
of expenditures such as hospital expenditures are 
increasing, and arc expected to continue increasing, 
yet these expenditures arc only peripherally related 
to the level of enrollment. 

Current Expenditures ^ 

'Annual current expenditures (cxcludingtransfcrs) 
of public institutions of higher cducation(in 1978-79 
dollars) increased from $21.2 billion in 1968-69 to 
$32.8 billion in 1977-78 and arc projected to reach 
$39.8 billion in 1988-89 (figure 25). The rriajoF com- 
ponent of current expenditures is expenditure on 
student education which went from $13.4 billion 
(63.2 percent of current expenditures) in 1968-69 to 
$22.0 billion (67. 1 percent of current expenditures) in 
1977-78 and is projected to reach $26.8 billion (67.3 
percent of current expenditures in the intermediate 
alternative projections) in 1988-89. For the interme- 
diate alternative projections, total current expendi- 
tures on student education wjerc projected as a func- 
tion of public FTE enrollment and personal income 
per capita lagged one year. For the low alternative 
projections, current expenditure per FTE student 
was projected as a function of public FTE enrollment 
and the average of the present and previous years' 
personal income per capita. The low alternative pro- 
jection method for total current expenditures on stu- 
dent cducationgives a figure of $19,7 billion in 1988- 
89. about $7 billion less than the intermediate- 
alternative. The large difference between the low 
alternative projection and the intermediate projec- 



tion ($26.8 billion vs. $19.7 billion) occurs because 
"public FTE enrollment is incorporated in the depen- 
dent variable in the low alternative equation and thus 
has a stronger total effect" on student- education 
expenditures. Since public.FTE enrollment is decreas- 
ing, the effect is to hold down the increase in these 
expenditures due to personal income per capita 
increase's. 

Capital Outlay 

Annual capital outlay of public institutions of 
higher education (in 1 978-79 dollars) decreased from 
$7.0 billion in 1968-69 to $3.8 billion in 1977-78 and 
is expected to continue its decline to $1 .9 billion in 
1988-89 (figure 25). Capital outlay is projected as a 
function of public FTE enrollment and new public 
construction put-in-placc by all levels -of govern- 
ment. No account was taken of possible deferred 
maintenance whicji mighrlcad to major expenditures 
on rennovation during the 1980s because the data 
arc not availably 

Private Institutions of Higher Education 

Total Expenditures 4 

AnrTual total expenditures (cxcludingtransfcrs) of 
private institutions of higher education (in 1978-79 
dollars) increased from $15.8 billion in 1968-69 to' 
$17.6 billion in 1977-78 and are projected to reach 
$19.0 billion in 1988-89. This represents an 1 1 .4 per- 
cent increase from 1968-69 to 1977-78 and an 8.Q 
percent increase from 1977-78 to 1988-89. Private 
FTE enrollment, on the other hand, increased by 
16.9 percent from 1968-69 to 1977-78 but is projected ' 
to decrease by 7.5 percent from 1977-78 to 1988-89. 
Although total expenditures increased throughout 
most of the time span from 1968-69 to 1977-78. they 
arc expected to drop slightly from $18.0 billion in 
1978-79 to $17.8 billion in 1980-81 before resuming 
thcirupward trend through 1988-89. Thisdrop is due - 
to the FTE drop in the. 1980's reinforced by an 
expected drop inconstant dollar personal income per 
capita for 1979-80 and 1980-81. 

Current Expenditures 

Annual current expenditures (excluding transfers) 
of private institutions of higher education (in 1978-79 
dollars) increased from $13.2 billion in 1968-69 to 
$16.3 billion in 1977-78 and are expected to reach 
$17.8 billion in 1988-89 (figure 25). Falling 1 1 1: 1 
enrollment and declining constant dollar personal 
income per capita result in no growth years in 
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Figure 25,— Expenditures (In 1978-79 dollars) of public and private institutions of higher education, by type 

and control: United States, 1969-1989 
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1979-80and 1980-81. Although projections show a gener- 
ally low or no growth rate for this category of expen- 
diture, it is not 'yet clear exactly what types of 
financial problems if any, private institutions of 
higher education will face in the 1980 s. As low as 
these projections are M they may be top high if declin- 
ing enrollment forces a significant^ number of institu- 
tions to retrench or to close their doors. 

Capital Outlay 

Annual capital outlay of ^private institutions of 



higher education (in 1978-79 dollars) was S2.5 billion 
in 1968-6.9, declined to SI .3 billion in 1977-78, and is 
projected to decline slightly $1.2 billion in 1985-86 
and remain at that level through 1988-89 (figure 25). 
Capital outlay ofprivate institutions is projected as a 
function of only one variable, private PTE enroll- 
ment, which is projected to decline throughout the 
1980 s. Capital outlay seems to stabilize at the $1.2 . 
billion level due to the continuing-need for equip- 
ment replacement, building renovation, and the abil- 
ity of some schools to attract more students even 
while the national FTE enrollment falls. 



Tabic 36. — Estimated expenditure* by regular and "other* 
control of institution and source of funds: 



educational institutions, by Instructional level and 
United States, 1965-66 to I 977-78' 



Level and control of Institution 
and source of funds 



1965-66 



I967-7R 



196*70 



1971-72 



197.1-74 



1975-76 



All levefs: 

Total, public rind nonpublic .... 

I ederal 

State . , . . : 

I oca I 

All other . . ; 

I otal. public 

reder;i[' 

State: . : 

I ocal ! 

' All other , ." 

Total, nonpublic . 

. I ederal 

State 

I ocal 

All-other 

Kle me nUry and secondary scho< 

I otal. public and nonpublic ..... 

Federal 

State % . 

local ••V 

All other V . . 

I otal, public 

federal 

State 

I oral . 

All other ;y 

I otal. nonpublic 

Federal ,. 

" State . . . : * 

I ocal .• 

All other , 

Institutions of higher education: 

I on 1. public and-nonpuhlic . . . 
I- ederal' 

State 

L oca I 

All other , 

Total, public 

[ \ ederal" 

. S,tale . . : 

' ' -roc.il . . 

•All other- , 

Total, nonpublic 

• feder jl : 

■ * Slate -. '.: 

. Local 

All. other * . . , 



All levels: 

Total, pubhc and nonpublic . 

redcral 

State 

Local 

All other 



Amount, billions of current, Unadjusted dollars 
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^ See footnoto at end of table 



Table 36.— Estimated expenditures tiy regular and "other" educational institutions, by instructional level and 
control of institution and sourctf of funds: United States, 1965-66 to 1977-78"— Cont. 



I .evel and control of in st itution 

and tourer of funds 1965-66 



1967-78 1969-70 1971-72 1973-74 1975-76 1977-78 



Percent— Cont, 



l otiil,. public .• 

Federal 

Slate : 

local 

. AW other" 

lot a I. nonpublic . 

led era I 

State 

I oca I 

All other 

K.lrmr ntary and secondary schools: \ 

I mill, pubhe and nonpublic 
Federal 

I oca I 

All other 

I otal, public 

federal 

State 

l ocal 

All other 



Total, nonpublic 

Inderal * 

State 

Local 

A\\ other 

Institutions of higher education: 

Total, public and nonpublic .... 
Federal 

1 oral 

All other 

Total, public 
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State . 0 
Focal . , . 
All other 

Total, nonpublic 
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Focal 

All other 
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'The annual expenditures* of "other" elementary and secondary 
schools were estimated as follows: Public. $200 million annually. 
1965-66 to 1973-74. S300 million in 1975-76. and $400 rnillion in 
1977-78; nonpublic. $100 million annually. 1965-66 to 1977*78. 

•T.ess than $50 million. 

'Less than 0.05 percent. 

, 1.4. 

-NO I F Data arV for 50 States and the District of Columbty.for 
all vears. Details mav not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOI RCFS: Data for the table above were based on (1) statistics 
shown in U.S. Department of Health. Education, and 
Welf are. National Center for Education Statistics publi- 
cations: (a) Statistics of State School Systems, bien- 
nially, 1965-66 through 1973-74. (b) Revenues and 
Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education. l975-76 f ihrough 1977-78. (c) Einancial Sta- 
tixtics of institutions of Higher Education, annually, 
.1965-66 through 1977-78 and (2) National Center for 
Education Statistics unpublished data. 



Table 37.— Expenditures (1978-79 dollars) of regular educational Institutions, with alternative projections, by 
instructional level and control of institution: United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 

(In billions of 1978-79 dollars) 

Elementary and secondary schools' 
1 (nonpublic school expenditures Institutions 

estimated on the basis of expenditures of higher 

Year and control per teacher In public schools) education 1 
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Sec footnotes at end of table. 



Table 37.— Expenditures ( 1 978-79 dollars) of regular educational institutionsVwhh alternative projections, by 
instructional level and control of institution: United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89— Cont. 

(In billions of 1978-79 dollars) 



Elementary and secondary schools 1 

(nonpublic school expenditures Institutions 

estimated on the basis of expenditures of higher 

per teacher in public schools) education 1 

Current Current 

expend- Capital expend- Capital 

Total itures' outlay 4 Interest) Total Hurts* outlay 7 
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93.4 


5.6 


2.3 


57.1 


53.7 


3.4 
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128.1 


89.2 


82.4 


4.9 


2.0 


38.9 


36.7 


2.1 
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30.2 


12.0 


11.0 


.7 


.3 


18.2 


* 17.0 


1.3 
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Total 


162.2 


104.5 


95.9 


6.4 


2.3 


57.7 


54.4 


3.3 
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131.4 


92.1 


84.5 


5.6 


2.0 


39.3 


37.3 


2.1 
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30.7 


12.4 1 ; 
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.8* . 


.3 


18.3 


17.1 
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Total 


166.7 


108.1 


99.0 


6.8 


2.3 


58.6 


55.3 


3.2. 
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135.1 


95.1 


87.1 


6.0 


2.0 


40.0 
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2.0 
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13.0 
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.8 


.3 


18.5 
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Total 
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III. 5 


102.4 


6.8 


2.3 


59.7 


56.5 


3.2 
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98.0 


90.0 


6.0 


2.0 


40.9 


38.9 


2.0 




32.3 


13.5 


12.4 


.8 


,3 


18.8 


17.6 


1.2 


1988-89: 


















Total 


175.3 


114.6 


105.4 


6.8 


2.3 


60.7 


57.6 


3.1 


Public 


142.3 


100.6 


92.5 


6.0 


2.0 


41.7 


39.8 


1.9 


Nonpublic 


33.0 


14.0 


12.9 , 


.8 


.3 


19.0 


17.8 
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Low alternative projections 1 








1978-79: 


















Total 


154.1 


100.0 


91.0 


6.7 


2.4 


54.1 


48.8 


5.4 


Public 


125.6 


89.4 


81.3 


6.0 


2.1 


36.2 


32.1 


4.1 


Nonpublic 


28.5 


10.6 


9.7 


.7 


.3 


17.9 


16.6 


1.3 


1979-80: 


















Total 


152.6 


99.2 


90.6 


6.4 


2.2 


53.4 


4fr.4 


5.0 


Public 


124.1 


88.3 


80.6 


5.7 


2.0 


35.8 


32.1 


3.7 


Nonpublic 


28.5 


10.9 


10.0 


.7 


.2 


17.6 


16.3 


1.3 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 37.— Expenditures ( 1 978-79 dollars) of regular educational institutions, with alternative projections, by 
Instructional level and control of Institution: United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89— ContfV^ 

(In billions of 1978-79 dollars) 



Year and control 



Elementary and secondary schools 1 
(nonpublic school expenditures 
estimated on the basis of expenditures 
per teacher In public schools) 



Institutions 
of higher 
education 1 





I Olll 

levels) 


i oiai 


Current 
expend- 
itures' 1 


Capital 
outlay 4 


Interest' 


Total 


Current 
expend- 
itures 4 


Capital 

outlay 7 


1980-8 1 ; 










f 






\ 


"Totul 




nil ^ 


89.9 


6. 1 


^ / 


51,8 


47.6 


4.3 \ 


. Public 


pi a 


Ml 1 

0 /■ 1 


79.8 


3.4 




34.5 


31,5 


3.0 V 


Niinniihlii* 


28.4 


1 I.I \ 


i n i 
W. 1 


. / 




1 7,3 


16. 1 


1 .3 


1981-82: 


















Totul 


1 a a A 
1 4V.0 


m u 
V /.o 


89.8 


5.9 


2. 1 


51.8 


47.9 


3.9 


Public 




oo.o 


/V.j 


< 7 


1 .9 " 


34.5 


31.8 


2.6 


N< fin n 1 1 Kin* 


28 5 


1 1 7 


l n i 

1 U.j 


7 




17.3 


16. 1 


1.3 


1982-83: 




















1 40 0 


V /.O 


89.8 


5.6 


2. 1 


52.3 


48.6 


3.7 


Public 


171 1 
1 L 1 , .1 


00. 0 


70 7 


j.V 


1 .9 


34.7 


32.3 


2,4 






1 I 0 


i n i 


.6 




17.6 


16.3 


1 .3 


1983-84: 














i 






I J I. J 


98.8 


91.1 


5.6 


2.2 


52.7 




3.5 


Public 


\~>~> 1 


R7 7 


mJ.4 


4.V 


1 .9 


' 34.9 




2.2 




1» A 


1 1 X. 
1 l .0 


1 0.7 


.7 


.3 


17.8 


/ 

/16.5 


1.3 


1984-85: 




















1 j Z.o 


100. 1 


92.5 


5.4 


2.2 


52.7 


49.3 


3,4 


Public 


ni ft 


WW 1 


W 1 A 


A U 

4. IS 


1 .9 


34.7 


32,5 


2.2 


* Nonpublic 


70. u 


1 1 Q 

I 1 .0 




.6 


- {<] 


18.0 


16.8 


1.2 


1985-86: 


















Total ..A 


155.6 


103.3 


94.9 


6.2 


2.2 


52.3 


49.1 


3.3 


. Public ^ 


125.1 . 


90.9 


83.5 


5.5 


1.9 


34.2 


32.2 


2.1 




30.5 


12.4 


11.4 


.7 


.3 


18.1 


16.9 


* 1.2 


1986-87: 


* 
















Total 


158,4 


106.4 


97.4 


,6.8 


2 2 


52.0 


49.0 


3.1 * 


Public 


127.6 


93.6 


85.7 


-6.0 


1.9 


34.0 


32.1 


1.9 


Nonpublic 


30.8 


12.8 


11.7 


.8 


■ .3 


18.0 


16.9 


1.2 I 


1987-88: 


















Total 


161.6 


109.4 


100.4 


6.8 


2.2 


52.2 


49.3 


3.0 


Public 


130.2 


96.1 


88.2 


6.0 


1.9 


34.1 


32.3 


1.8 


Nonpublic 


31.4 


13.3 ' 


12.2 


.8 


.3 


18.1 


17.0 


1.2 


1988-89: 


















Total 


164.6 


112.1 


103.0 


6.8 


2.3 


52.5 1 


49.5 


3.0 


Public 


132.5 


98.4 


90.4 


6.0 


1.9 


34.1 


32.3 


1.8 




32.1 


13.7 


12.6 


.8 


.3 


18.4 


17.2 


1.2 


* 








High alternative projections* 








1978-79: 


















Total 


155.4 


100.0 


91.0 


6.7 


2.4 


55.4 


50.0 


5.5 


Public 


126.8 


89.4 


81.3 


6.0 


2.1 


37.4 


33.4 


4.1 




28.6 , 


10.6 


9.7 


.7 


.3 


18.0 


16.6 


1.4 


1979-80: 


















Total 


155.5 


99.1 


90.5 


6.4 


2 2 


56.4 ■ 


51.1 


5.3 


i'ubiic 


126.3 


88.2 


80.5 


5.7. 


2.0 


y\\ 


34.3 


3.9 




29.2 


10.9 


10.0 


.7 


7 

. *. 


18.3 


16.8 


1.4 


1980-81: 




















154.7 


98.2 


89.9 


6.1 


2.2 


56.5 


51.7 


4.8 


..Public 


125.2 


87.1 


79.8 


5.4 


2.0 


38.1 " 


34.7 


3.3 


Nonpublic 


29.5 


11. 1 


10. 1 


.7 


2 


18.4 


17.0 


1.5 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 37.— Expenditures (1978-79 dollars) of regular educational institutions, with alternative projections, by 
instructional level and control of institution: United States, 1968-69 to 1918-89-Cont. 

(In billions of 1978-79 dollars) 



Year and control 



Elementary and ircondary school* 1 
(nonpublic tchool expenditures 
estimated on the basis of expenditures 
per teacher In public schools) 



Institutions 
of higher 
education 1 



Total 
(all 
levels) 



Total 



Current 
expend* 
Mures' 



Capital 

outlay 4 j Interest 5 



Total 



Current 
expend* 
ltures* 



Capital 
outlay 7 



1981- 82: 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic , 

1982- 83: 

Total . . . 

Public .... 
Nonpublic . 

1983- 84: 

Total 

Public .... 
Nonpublic . 

1984- 85: 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic . 

1985- 86: 

Total 

Public .... 
Nonpublic . 

1986- 87: 

Total 

Public .... 
Nonpublic . 

1987- 88: 

Total 

Public .... 
Nonpublic . 

1988- 89: 

Total 

Public .... 
Nonpublic . 



155.3 


98.0 


900 


x 5.9 


2 2 


57.3 


52.7 


4.6 


125.4 


86.8 rt 


79.7 




1.9 


-38.6 


35,5 


3.1 


29.9 


11.2 


10.3 




.3 


18.7 


17.2 


1.5 


157.0 


98.4 . 


90.5 


5.6 


2.1 


58.6 


54.2 


4.4 


126.8 


87.3 


80.3 


5.0 


1.9 


39.5 


36.6 


2.9 


30.2 


11.1 


10.2 


.6 


2 


19.1 


17.6 


1.5 


160.2 


100.3 


92.5 


5.6 


2.2 


59.9 


55.6 


4.4 


129.0 


88.5 


' 81.6 


4.9 


1.9 


40.5 • 


37:7 


2.8 


31.2 


11.8 


10.9 


.7 


.3 


19.4 


17.9 


1.6 


163.0 


102.2 


94.5 


5.6 


i.2 


60.8 


56.6 


4.4 


131.3 


90.1 


83.3 . 


4.9 


1.9 


4L2 


38 5 


2.8 


31.7 . 


12.1 


11.2 


.7 


.3 


19.6 


18.1 


1.6 


167.6 


105.8 


97.3 


6.4 


2.3 


61.8 - 


57.5 


4.4 


135.2 


93.2 


85.7 


5.6 


2.0 


42.0 


39.2 


' 2.8 


32.4 


12.6 


11.6 


.8 


.3 


19.8 


18.3 


1.6 


172.9 


109.8 


100.6 


6.9 


2.3 


63.1 


58.8 


4.4 


139.6 


96.6 


88.5 


6.1 


2.0 


43:0 


40.2 


2.8 


33.3 


13.2 


12.1 


.8 


.3 


20.1 


18.6 


■ 1.6 


178.2 


113.6 


104.4 


6.9 


2.3 


64.6 


60.2 


4.5 


143.9 


99.8 


91.7 


6.1 


2.0 


' » 44. 1 


41.3 


2.9 


34.3 


13.8 


12.7 


.8 


■ .3 


20.5 


1 8.9 


1.6 


183.1 


117.1 


107.7 


6.9 


2/4;' 


66.0 


61.5 


4.5 


148.0 


102,8 


94.6 


6.1 


2.1 


45.2 - 


42.3 


2.9 


35.1 


14.3 


13.1 


.8 


.3 


20.8 


19.2 


r.6 



'Excludes expenditures for "other" schools. See tabic 36 on 
expenditures by source of funds (in current dollars) for data on 
these schools. All nonpublic elementary and secondary school 
expenditures Shown here are estimated on the basis of expendi- 
tures per teacher in public elementary and secondary schools. 

includes expenditures for subcollegiate departments of institu- 
tions of higher education, estimated at $95 million in 1975- 26. 
Excludes expenditures for interest paid from plant funds. (An 
estimated $400 million was expended for total interest in 
1975-76.) 

'Includes current expenditures of public elementary and secon- 
dary school systems for community services, summer schools, 
community colleges, and adult education. 

'Includes capital outlay of State and lt>cal school building 
authorities. 




'Interest for nonpublic schools is based on interest for public 
schools. 

"Includes expenditures for interest from current funds. Excludes 
transfers from current funds. 

7 Thc estimated annual capital outlay data shown here include 
estimated expenditures for replacement and rehabilitation. 

"For methodological details sec appendix A, section A-4. For 
primary assumptions made see appendix B. 

NOTE.- Data are for 50 Stales and the District of Columbia. 
Because of rounding, detail* ma> uoi add to totals. 

SOURCES: Data are a summary of tablcs.39 through 45. each of 
which indicates sources of data. 
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Table 38.— Expenditure* (current dolUrt) of regular educational Institutions, by instructional level and 
control of institution: United States, 1968-69 to 1977-78 

^ (In billions of current, unadjusted dollars) . 

; 0. : 



Year and control 



Elementary and secondary schools 1 
(nonpublic school expc ndlturM 
cat I mated on tha baaia of expenditures 
per teacher In public achoola) 



Inalltutlons 
of higher ' 
educatlon > 



Total 
(all 
levels) 



Total 



Current 
expend- 
Ituree* 



Capital 
outlay 4 



Interest 9 



Current 

expend- Capital 
Total lturee* outlay' 



1968- 49: 

Total * 61.2 39.2 32.9 

Public 49.2 35.2 29.5 

Nonpublic 12.0 4.0 3.4 

1969- 70: 

Total 70.1 45.4 38.9 

Public 56.6 40,8 34.9 

Nonpublic' 13.5 4.6 4.0 

1970- 71: 

Total 78.4 51.3 44.1 

Public 63.7 46.0 39.6 

Nonpublic 14,7 5.3 4.5 

1971- 72: 

Total 82.7 53.5 46.9 

Public 67.2 48.1 42.2 

Nonpublic 15.5 5.4 , 4.7 

1972- 73: 

Total 89.1 57.7 51.2 

Public 72.6 51.9 46.2 

Nonpublic 16.5 5.8 5.0 

1973- 74: 

-Total 97.6 63.3 56.0 

Public 79.9 57.0 50.5 

Nonpublic 17.7 6.3 5,5 

1974- 75: — 

Total 1 10.8 71.9 63.7 

Public 91.1 64.8 57.4 

Nonpublic 19.7 7.1 6.3 

1975- 76: 

Total 121.6 78.9 70.1 

Public 100.0 70.9 63.0 

Nonpublic 21,6 8.0 7.1 

1976- 77: 

Total 130.3 83.9 75.8 

Public 106.4- 75.0 67.7 

Nonpublic 23.8 8.9 8.1 

1977- 78: 

Total 139.8 90.3 82.3 

Public 114.2 80.8 73.6 

Nonpublic ..... . 25.6 9.5 8.7 



'Exclude* expenditures for "other" schools. See table 36 on 
expenditures by source of funds for data on these schools. All 
nonpublic elementary and secondary school expenditures shown 
here are estimated on the basis of expenditures per teacher in 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

'Includes expenditures for subcollegiate departments of institu- 
tions of higher education, estimated at $95 million in 1975-76. 
Excludes expenditures for interest paid from plant funds. (An 
estimated $400 million was expended for total interest in 
1975-76.) 

'Includes current expenditures of public elementary and secon- 
dary school systems for community services, summer schools, 
community colleges, and adult education. 



5.2 


I.I 


22.0 


17.9 


4.1 


4.7 


1,0 


14,0 


11.0 


3.0 


.5 


.1 


8.0 


6.9 


1.1 


5.2 


1.3 


24.7 


20,3 


4.4 


4.7 


1.2 


15.8 


12,7 


3.1 


.5 


I 


8.9 


7,6 


1.3 


5.7 


1.5 


27,1 .» 


22.8 


4.3 


5.1 


1.3 


17,7 


14.6 


3.1 


.6 


.2 


9.4 


8.2 


1.2 


5.0 


1.6 


29.2 


24.9 


4.3 


4.5 


1.4 


19.1 


16.0 


3.1 


.5 


.2 


10.1 


8.9 


1.2 


4.7 


1.7 


31.4 


0 27,3 


41. 


4 1 


1.5 


20.7 


17,7 


3.0 


.6 


.2 


10,7 


9.6 


1.1 


5.6 


1.7 


34.3 


29,9 


4.4 


5.0 


1.5 


22.9 


19,7 


3.2 


.6 


.2 


11.4 


10.2 


1.2 


6.3 , 


1.9 


38.9 


34.1 


4.8 


5,7' 


. 1.7 


26.3 


22.8 


3.5 


.6 


.2 


12.6 


11,3 


1.3 


6.6 


2.1 


42.7 


37.9 


4.8 


5.9 


1.9 


29.1 


25.5 


3.6 


.7 


.2 


13.6 


12.4 


1.2 


5.9 


2.2 


46.4 


41.5 


4.8 


5.3 


2.0 


31.4 


27,9 


3.5 


.6 


.2 


. 14.9 


13.6 


1.3 


5.8 


2.2 


49.5 


44.9 


4.6 


5.2 


2.0 


* 33.4 


. 30.0 


3.4 


.6 


.2 


16 1 


14.9 


1.2 



'Includes capital outlay of State and local school building 
authorities. 

'Interest for nonpublic schools is based on interest for public 
schools. 

♦Includes expenditures for interest from current funds. Excludes 
transfers from current funds. 

The estimated annual capital outlay data shown here include 
estimated expenditures for replacement and rehabilitation. 
NOTE.— Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia. 
Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 

SOU RCES: Data are a summary of tables 39 through 45, each of 
which indicates sources of data. 



Table 39.— Current expenditure* of public school systems, with alternative projections: 
United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 * 



Average 
daily 
attendance 
(000a) 



f Allocated to pupil coati 1 



Per pupil In average 
dally attendance 



Total 
(In billion 



AU profTimi 1 

total 
(In Willow) 



1968- 69* 4 1,639 

1969- 70 41,934 

1970- 7P 42.428 

1971- 72 42,254 

1972- 7.V 42,179 

1973- 74' /TV. 41.725 

1974- 75* /,,.,. 41,524 

1975- 76* 41,274 

1976- 77* 40.832 

1977- 78* 40,080 

1978- 79 39,154 

1979- 80 38,232 

1980- 81 37,440 

1981- 82 36,669 

1982- 83 35,982 

198.1-84 35,573 

1984- 85 35.412 

1985- 86 35.464 

1986- 87 35.678 

1987- 88 35,947 

1988- 89 36.224 

1978- 79 39,154 

1979- 80 38,232 

1980- 81 37,440 

1981- 82 36,669 

1982- 8.1 35.982 

198.1-84 35.573 

1984- 85... 35.412 

1985- 86 35,464 

1986- 87 35,678 

1987- 88 .' 35,947 

1988- 89 36,224 

1978- 79 ' 39,154 

1979- 80 38.232 

I9o0-81 37,440 

1981- 82 36,669 

1982- 83 35,982 

1983- 84 35,573 

1984- 85 35,412 

1985- 86 35.464 

1986- 87 35.678 

1987- 88 35,947 

.1988-89 36,224 





1971-79 


Cuatnt 


I97I-79 


Current 


1978-79 


dollari 


dollara 


dollara 


dollar! 


doUan 


dollart 


S 696 


$1,484 


$29.0 


$61.8 


$29.5 


'$62.9 


816 


1,625 


34.2 


68.2 


.14 9 


69.5 


911 


1.681 


.18.7 


71.3 


39 6 


73.1 


990 


1,725 


41.8 


72.9 


42 2 


7.1.5 


1,077 


1,760 


45 4 


74.2 


46.2 


75.5 


1,199 


1.82.1 


50.9 


75.6 


50.5 


76.. 1 


1 ,365 


1,852 


56.7 


76.9 


57.4 


77.8 


1,509 


1,903 


6 i. 3 


78.5 


6.1 0 


79.5 


1 .638 


1,920 


66.9 


78.4 


67.7 


79 4 


1,823 


1,979 


7.1.1 


79.. 1 


73.6 


80.0 




Intermediate 


alternative projection** 






2,0.16 


2,036 


79.7 


79.7 


81.3 


81.3 




2,066 




79 0 




80.6 




2,089 




78.2 




79.8 




2.128, 




78.0 




79.6 




2,180 




78.5 




80.0 




2.232 




79.4 




8,1.0 




2,281 




80.8 




82.4 




2,337 




82.9 




84-5 




2,394 




85.4 




87.1 




2,452 




88.1 




90.0 




2.504 




90.7 




925 



2.036 



J ,036 



2,036 
2.066 
2.089 
2.125 
2,172 
2.217 
2,259 
2.307 
2,356 
2.406 
2,448 



Low alternative projection* 4 

79.7 



79.7 
79.0 
78.2 
77.9 
78.2 
78.9 
80.0 
81.8 
84.1 
86.5 
88.7 



High alternative projections 4 



2.036 


79.7 


79.7 


2.065 




78,9 


2.089 




78.2 


2,131 




78.1 


2,189 




78.8 


2,249 




80.0 


2.305 




-8)6 


2,368 




84.0 


2,433 




86.8 


2,500 




89.9 


2,560 




92.7 



81.3 



81.3 



81.3 
80.6 
79.8 
79.5 
79.7 
80.4 
81.6 
83.5 
85.7 
88.2 
904 



81.3 
80.5 
79.8 
79.7 
80.3 
81.6 
83.3 
85.7 
88.5 
91.7 
94 6 



'Includes only the current expenditures for public day schools 
allocated topupilcosts; excludes the other expenditures^hown in 
footnote 2. 

•'Includes current expenditures for summer schools, adult educa- 
tion, and community colleges operated by school districts, in 
addition to expenditures allocable to pupil costs. 

'bemed from estimates furnished by States. 

•Derived from Revenues an d Expenditures for Public Elementary 
and Secondary Education. 

'1973-74 and prior biennial years from Statistics of State School 
Systems. 

"For methodological details see appendix A. section A-4. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B. 



NOTE — Dat*a are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. The expenditures shown in this tablg include 
current expenditures for administration of State boards 
of education and intermediate administrative units. 
Conversion to 1978-79 dollars was done on the basis of 
the PGSL index. See appendix F. table F-5. 

SOURCES: Data are based on U.S. Department of Health. Edu- 
cation and Welfare. National Center for Education 
Statistics, publications: (I) Statist ics of State School 
Systems. 1969-79 through' 1973-74 biennial years), 
and (2) Revenues and Expenditures for Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education. 1972-73. 1974- 
7*5. through 1977-78. 
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Tabls 4#.~ Current expenditures for salaries of classroom teachers In regular public elementary and secondary 
schools, with alternative projections: United States, 1968-69 'to 1988-89 



Saltriet of cUmtoori (etcher* 



Yttr 



Average tnnual 
•alary 



Toltl 
(In blllloni) 



1968- 69 

1969- 70' 

1970- 71 

1971- 72'..... 

1972- 73 

1973- 74'.'.... 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 ..... 
" 1981-82 ..... 

1982- 83 ..... 

1983- 84 ..... 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

.J985-86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

*v 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 ...... 



2.169 

2.141 

2.114 

2,091 

2,084 , 

2,090 

2 J 08 

2,135 

2.164 

2.194 



.2,169 
2.141 
2.114 
2,091 
2.084 
2,090 
2.108 
2.135 
2,164 
2.194 



2,169 
2,141 
2,114 
2,091 
2,084 
2.090 
2.108 
2,135 
2.164 
2.194 



claatroom 


Current 


1S7S-7* 


Current 


IS7S-7* 


teacher* 


dolltrt 


dolltrt 


dolltrt 


dolltrt 


(000.) 










1.936 


S 8,260 


$15,885 


S16.0 


$30.8 


2,014 


8,944 


16.232 


18.0 


32.7 


2,055 


9,695 


16,744 


19.9 


34.4 


2.063 


10,342 


'J' 237 


21.3 


35.6 


2.103 


10,530 


76.848 


22.1 


35.4 


2,138 


11.223 


16,504 


24.0 


35.3 


2,165 


12,291 


16.258 


4 26.6 


35.2 


2.196 


. 13.177 


16.268 


28.9 


35.7 


2.186 


14.134 


16,512 


30.9 


36.1 


2.209 


15,027 


16,441 


33.2 


36.3 


2.199 


15,867 


15.867 


34.9 


34.9 



IntcrmedUtt alternative projection** 

15,435 
15,160 
15,346 
15.488 
15.621 
15.791 
16,107 
16.497 
16.850 
/ 17.115 

Low alternative projection!* 

. 15.435 
15,160 
15.346 
15.406 
15.255 
15.105 
14,955 
14.804 
14.654 
14.504 

High alternative projections 1 

15.866 
15,684 
15,951 
16.148 
16.295 
16.448 
16,728 
17,072 
17.378 
17,602 



33.5 
32.5 
32.4 
32.4 
32.6 
33.0 
34.0 
35.2 
36.5 
37.6 



33.5 
32.5 
32.4 
32.2 
31.8 
M.b 
31.5 
32 I 
31.7 
31.8 



34 4 

33.6 
33.7 
33.8 
34.0 
34.4 
35.3 
36.4 
37.6 
38.6 



■Data on number of classroom teachers from table 28. , 
Estimates of salaries derived from Statistics of State School 
Systems. For the other years, estimates are based on interpola- 
tions and extrapolations of the trend. 
'For methodological details, see appendix A. section A -4. 



NOTE Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
allycars. Conversions 1978-79 dollars wasdoneon the 
basis of the Consumer Price Index. See appendix F, 
table F-5. 

SOURCES: U S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics publica- 
' lion: Statistics of State School Systems. 
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Table 41.— Capital outlay, of public elementary and secondary icbool systems, with projections: 

United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 
(In millions) 



Ycir 



Totil capital outlay. Including construction, equipment, etc. 



Current dollar* 


1978-79 dollan 


S 4.654 


$10,976 


4,659 


10,063 


5,061 


10,163 


4,459 


8,366 


4,091 


7.266 


22.924 


46,834 


4.979 


7.878 


5.746 


7,531 


5.9*0 


7,354 


5,344 


6,354 


5,245 • ' 


5,783 


27,234 


34,900 



1968- 69' 

1969- 70 1 

1970- 71'.. . 

1 97 1 - fa* 

1972- 73* 

1968-69 to 1972-73 ........ 

1973- 74* 

1974- 75* 

1975- 76* 

1976- 77' 

1977- 78' 

1973-74 to 1977-78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1978-79 to 1982-83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 ,.,V. 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 «. 

1987- 88 

1983-84 to 1987-88 

1988- 89 7. 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 i ! 

1982- 83 

1978-79 to 1982-83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 ..v 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1983-84 to 1987-88 ....... 

1988- 89' 

1978- 79 [ 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1978-79 to 198^-83 

See footnotes at end of table. 



Intermediate alternative projections 4 

5,96* 



Low alternative projections 4 



High alternative projections 4 



5.963 
5.695 
5.361 
5,161 
5,008 

27,188 

4,9R 
4.859 
5,556 
6,010 
6,027 

27,366 

6,032 



5,963 
5,695 

* 5,36' 
5,I.M 
4.998 

27,)75 

4,895 
4,831 
5,514 
5,953 

* 5,959 

27,152 
5,953 



5.963 
5.695 
5.361 
5,165 
5,019 

27.203 



/I 



1 19 



1 n O 

-*- 0» »w 



Table 41. 



—Capital outfay of public elementary and secondary school systems, with projections: 
United States/ 1968-69 to 1988-89— Cont. 
(In millions) 



Total capital outlay, Including conduction, equipment, etc. 



Current dollars 1978-79 dollars 

v 

1983- 84 .... .. 4,934 

1984- 85 7 ... 4.888 

1985- 86 ... 5,601 

1986- 87 - ... • 6.066 

1987- 88 . ... 6.094 

198,1*84 to 1987-88 ,.. 27.583 

1988- 89 '. ... 6.1 1 1 



'Estimates furnished by Sjatc education departments. 
J From Statistics of State School Systems. 

'From Revehues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 

'For methodological details, sec appendix A. section A-4. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix B. section B-4. 

NOTE.— Data arc for 50 States and the District of Columbia for 
all years. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Education Statistics publica- 
tions: ^1 ) Statistics of State School Systems, 1 963-64 
through J973-74; (2) Statistics of Public Schools, fall , 
1965 through fall 1975; and (3) Revenues amj 
Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education. 1972-73 through 1975-76. Conversion to 
1978-79 dollars was based on the PICNR Index (sec 
appendix F. table F-5 for details). 



Table 42.— Expenditures for interest by public elementary and secondary school systems, with projections: 

United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 

(In millions) ■. % 

Total Intcrctt Including payments to school-housing 
y authorities or similar agencies 



Current dollars 1978-79 dollars 







$1,000 r $2,132 






.1,171 2,333 






1,300 2,399 






1,378 ■ 2,401 






1,547 2.528 






1,544 2.332 






. . • 1,737 2,357 






1 on/ 11^1 

. . .1 ,896 2,39 1 






I Q<1 T 71H1 


1977-78* 




1,952 2,119 




„ 


* Intermediate alternative projections 4 






2,IQ8 2,108 






• 2,048 






2,010 






• 1.987 






... 1 ,966 


1983-84 




1.956 






... 1 ,953 


1985-86 




1,960 


1986-87 




... 1 .980 






2,005 


1988-89 




' . . 2,036 










< Low alternative projections 4 








1978-79 




2.108 v 2,108 


1979-80 






1980-81 ....... 




1.954 


1981-82 




' 1.935 






1.915 


1983,84 ^ 




-.. 1.901 


1984^5;!' 




1.89.7' 


1985-86 




1.904 


1986-87 




1,925 


1987-88 




... - « , * ''' i,953 



1988-89 ' ... . . - r 1.986 



High alternative projection* 4 



1978- 79 . 

1979- 80' ? 

1980- 8! . 

1981- 82 . 
1983-83 . 

1983- 84 . 

1984- 85 t 

1985- 86 . 

1986- 37 . 
19.8.7-88 . 
I9«fc?$\ 



2.108 



'74..I08 

2.001 
1.959 
1.948;. 
1,942' 

f,950 
■1,972 
2.0po'< 

. im ■* 

2.095 



■Estimates furnished by State. education departments!^ " 
*From Statistics of State School Systems. 

| From Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education. 

4 For methodological details, sec appendix A. section A-4. For 
primary assumptions made, sec appendix B. > 

NOTE — Data are f&r 50 Stales and the District of Columbia for 
all years. 



SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

National 'Center for Education Statistics (jfubhea* 
liorvs:( I YStatiuics of State School Systems, (2) Sta- 
tistic^ q{*PuHHt : Schools, (3) Revenues and Expendi- 
tures for ktHiic Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Conversion to 1978-79 dollars was based on the 
Consumc'r.Pridc Index (sec appendix F. table F-5 for 
details). :' * : ' . 
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Tabic 43.— Expenditures from current funds and total current expenditures ( 1 978-79 dollars) by institutions of 
higher education, with alternative projections: United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 

(In billions of 1978-79 dollars) 



Year 
and 

control 
(1) 



KducatioYial and general 



Student 
education 1 
(2) 



Research 1 

0) 



Scholarships 

and 
fellowships' 

(4) 



Public 
service* 
(5). 



Total 

Hospitals , current 
and ■-• expenditures - 

. Auxiliary independent Mandatory (cols. 2 thru 7 
enterprises' operations 4 transfers 1 • less col. 8) 
(6) (7) (8) (9) 



1968- 69. 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic .-. . 

1969- 70:.- \\ 
Total V... J-."... 

pubitv . ; 

Nonpublic . . . 
. 1970-71: 

Total .s 

Public 

Nonpublic . . . 

1971- 72: 

Total • 

Public \ 

Nonpublic . . . 

1972- 73: 

Total 

Public /. 

Nonpublic . . . 

1973- 74: 

Total 

J^ublic 

' Nonpublic . . . 
I974>7$;. 
/ftiar.: j 

Pufcliv u. 
ti *i.\ &&n public:. .V 
' l975-;76:'' ■■ * 

:' : ;riotii\/.....^.": ; : : 

:£ ^Public::.,:..\ 

Nonpublic . , 
.i976-T7r ' 
Total.; , 

Public..; '. 

Nonpublic . . 
1 977-48: 
Total .. . 
Pubjic . . . . 
Nonpublic .!. 



$20.8 


$3.9, . J 




< $1.9 


$4.9 


$2.5 


$1.1 


$34.4 


13.4 
7.4 

*' . : 


.2.3U- • 

■ ;"i.6 


\ ;•.;'•<. 7 

.9 


1.4 

( -5** 


2.8 ■ 
2. 1 


1.2 


.8 


2 1 2 

1 .v., 


22.6 


3.9 


1.8 


2.1 


5.0 


2.7 


1.3 


36.9 


14.9 


2.3 


.8 


1.6 


2.9 


1.4 


1.0 


23.0 


7.7 


1.6 


1.0 


.5 


2.1 


1.3 


.3 


(3.9 


24.3 


3.tt 


1.9 


2.2 


5.2 


2.9 


. r. I.I 


39.3 


16.3 


2.3 


.9 


1.6 


3.1 


1.6 " V 


x - ■ S -}< : 
• t.- v 
•."i. ■ J*« 


25.1 


8.0 


1.5 


1.0 


.6 


2,i * 

>• 


•y * 1.3 


14.2 


25.9 


-3.7 


2.0 


2.3 


5.3 \ 


,3.2 


1.1 


26.7 


17.6 


2.2 


r.fi 1.0 


1.7 


3.2 


1.7 


.8 


8.3 


1.5 s;. 


.: -*i .o 


.6 


2.1 


1.5 


.3 


14.8 


27.6 


'•;Y. 

3.8 


*** 

v 2.1 


2: J, 


5.3 


3.5 


1.1 


43.6 


18.9 


,2.4 


1.0 


■V- ^ i-:7^\ 


3.2 


1.8 


.8 


28.3 


8.7 


1.4 


■A 




2.1 


1-7 


.3 


15.3 


28.2 


3.6 


2.0 




5.3 


3.6 


I.I 


* 43.'9. k 


19.5 


2.3 


1.0 


"" 1.8" 


3.2 


2.0 




29»ti v 


. 8.7 


1.3 


1.0 


.5 


2.1 


1.6 




14.9 


28.3 


4.1 


2.0 


> . 2. 1 


'5.4 


4.6 


1.3 


45.1 


.19.9 


- 2.7 


1.0 




3.4 


2.5 


.9 


30.2 


■ ■ v ■ ' ■■ 


1.4 


1.0 




2.0 


2.1 


.4 


14.9 




4.1 


2.0 




5.5 


4.8 


12 


46.8 




2.7 


1.0 




3.5 




.8 


31.5 


.«.(. 


1.4 


1.0 




2.0 


22 


.4 


15.3 


.$0.2'.' 


4.2 


2.1 


2.3 / ' 


5.7 


■ 5.4 


>r? 


48.5 


2 1 S3 • ' 


2.7 


1.0 


1.8 \'> • 


3.6 


3.0 


'•*;8 




; 8:9 


1.5 


II 


.5 " 


2.1 


2.4 


4 


9 : 


31.1 


4.3 


2.0 


2.3 


. 5.8 


4.8 


1.2 


49.1 


22.0 
9.1 


2.8 
15 


0.9 
II 


* 1.8 

.5' y 


3.7 
2.1 


2.4 
fr .2.4 


.8 

.4 . 


32.8 
16.3 



Intermediate alternative projections 1 



197849; ' 

. Totai . .V; .' 

;• Public. 

"■.Nonpublic 

:l9.79-8b;; 'V. 

. Total . y.\.i: ...... 

pubjic ..^ . . v . 
Nonpublic'.... ; . 



31.7 


4.3 


2.0 


2.2 


5.8 


5.2 


1.2 


49.9 V ' 


22.3 


2.9 


.9 




3.7 


»■ 2.6 


■ .8 


33,3 


9.4 


1.4 


II . 


\s 


2.1 


2.6 


} 4 


16.6 * 


319 


4.2 


1.9 


2.3 


5.6 


5.6 


1.2 


50.1 


22.6 


2.9 


0.8 


1.8 


3.6 ... 


2.8 


.8 


33.7 


9.3 


1.3 


1.1 


.5 


20 1" 


2.8 


.4, 


16.4 



Sec "foo.t notes *af end of table. 
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Tabic 43;. 



-Expenditures from current funds and total current expcjiditures( 1978-79 dollars) by institutions of 
] m higher education, with altcjnaiive projections: iUnKcd States, ! 968-69 to 1988-89— Cont; J • 

(In billions of t978-7$> dollars) , 



£ducatlonaI and general 



Year 
and 

control 
(l> 



Scholarships 

Sludcnt and : 'Put>llc N 

education 1 Research 2 fellowships; 1 ; service 4 ' 



Hospitals 
and 

Auxiliary independent 
enterprises 9 operations* 



(2\ 
K*) 




\*) 


* 1^ — ■- r 




/7^ 


$3I.*J S 


• v ■ 

$4 2 " 


$1,8 


1 ■ 




X JJ.' 


22,7 ; 


2.9 


.8. ■. 


■ . « IK" ' 


V6 


3 0 


9.2 \ 


■ 1.3 


[A 




j.9\ J - 


1 ' . j 2.9 




A 7 




, ^ ■ 


J.O. 




22.9 


2.9 


.8 


1 K 

1 iO 






9.2 


1.3 




.5- ■ 1 


1.9 : 




^2,9 


4.^ 


• 1 7 ' 


2.3 


.51 


..' ' 6.4 ■ 


23. 


« ■ ■ 1 ft 




t H 






9.4 


1.3 ' 


1.0 


.5 


l ; 9. \ 




11 7 


A 

*?. J * 


■i i 7 




^ 7 


4 > # . o . J 


">d 1 

. 1 


1 t 

J. 1 


7 


1 .8 


3 8 


3.4 


9.6 


1.2 


; i.o 


5 


1 9 


1 ' 3.1 


j*t . ^ 


4 1 1 


17 


2.3 


5.6 


6.7 




1 t i 


| 7 

! > 


t H 
1 .0 


1 R 

J.O , 


3 5 


y .v * 


1 "> 


1 . I.U 


t c 

. j 


1 u 


1 7 


34.6 v ' 


■ z\ 




.2-2 


5.7 


6.9 


24.9 






' .1*. , 


3.9< 


3.6 


9.7 




1.0 

V >, 




1.8 


3.3 


}5.3 


4.5 


:•* V»_ 1.6 




5,8 


7.0 


25 4 ;. 








4.0 


3.7 


9.9:* 




!' ):• »° ' 


■> 


' 1.8 


3.3 


36.2 


4.6 




2.1 


5.9 


7.2 


26.1 


3.4 




1.7 


4.1 


3.8 


to.i 


1 .2 


i i 6. 




1.8 


3.4 


% 37.I 


4.6 


IP- v 


5.9 


7.3 


26.8 


3.4 


., .6 


1.7 , 


4,1 


3.9 


10.3 


1.2 


' J 1.0 




V 1.8 


3.4 



Mandatory 
transfers 7 

(8) 



Total 
current 
expenditures 
(cols. 2 thru 7 
less col. 8) 
(9) 



1980- 81: 

; .Total 

. Public \ ... 

• ... ;Nonnublkr\ 

1981- 82; , , 

Votal :.■ 

Public ..... 

Nonpublic 

198-2-83: 

Total . >. "... , .'. . 

Public .......... 

Nonpublic » ! . 

1983- 84: 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic 

1984- 85: 

Total ..; 

Public v.l 

Nqnpyblic ... 

1985,-8^:, , 
T^ptat , i.i 

" ftibliji;- 

Nonpublic . . . x . . 

1986- 87: ' • 

Total j.' 

Public 1. 

Nonpublic \ 

1987- 88; 

Total ...iL.V.... 

Public .}\ 

Nonpubl«c\ . : 1" . 

1988- ^:-- ^. " 
Total . . .-A. 1 . i ( . . . 

>ublic^^jl * 
Nonpublic!^, .p.." 




^ Nonp.^i?c 




alternative projections 1 



C 1 7 

M.J 


3JU.4 




34.0 


.4 


I6.4 * 


1.2 


5I.0 


Q 

. o 


J**. j 




I6.5 


1.2 


52. 1 


..8 


35.4 


. .4 


I6.7 


1.1 


53.0 V 


.7 


36.1 \ 


.4 


. I6.9 


1.1 


53.7 


.7 


46.7 


.4 


1 7.0 






1.1 


^*^54.4 . 


.7 


•3/3 


. .4 


I7.l 


1.1 


55.3 


.7 


38.0 


.4 


1 7.3 



I.I 

.7 
.4* 

It 

.7 
4 



56.5 

38.%." 
IJV6 

57.6 
39.8 
I 7.8 



30,6 


1 4:3 


2^ ;; 


2.1 


5.8 


5.2 


1.2 


48.7 


21,2 


,2.9 J 


.9 


1.6 


3.7 


2.-6 


.8 


32.1 


9.4 


1.4 


I.I 


.5 


2.1 


2.6;,; 


.4 . 


16.6 


<i 
30.3 


4.1 


/ 1.9 


2.2 ' 


5.6 


*5.7^ • 


1.2 


48.4 


21.1 


2.8 


.8 .. 


1.7 


3.6 


2.9 


.8 


32.1 


9.2 


' 1.3 


II ' : 


4 .5 


2.0 


2 8 * 


4 


16.3 


29.5 ' 


4.0 


1.8 


» 2.2^ 


5.4 


6.0 , , 


1.1 


.'. 47.6 


20.5 ' 


2.8 


.; ;8 J 


1.7' 


3.5 . ' 


3.l:;v : 


' .7 


3.1.5 


9.0 


1-2 , 


i ? a % ; * . 


-.5 


1.9 


2.9 


4 


16.1 



See TocVt notes at eraStofTtable. 
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•Table 43.— Expenditures from current funds and total current expenditures (1978-79 dollars) by institutions of 
v . higher education, with alternative projections: United^SUtes ? 1968-69 to 1988-89— Cont;- > 

■ >V?^'. U (Ijn billons. of J 978-79 iolfaM). ^'^ sV . 



Year 
and 

control 
(I) 



Educational .and genera;!. 



Student 



Scholarship* 



HotpitVii 
and 



Total 

current * 
expenditures 



Public Auxiliary independent Mandatory (cols. 2 thru "7 



education 1 . Research 1 fellowship* 1 ^service* . enterprises 9 "'operations* transfers 7 



(2) 



(3) 



(5). 



(6) 


(7) 




V-.. S5.4 


■ S6!2 f 


■ su 


3.6 


. ■ 3.1 




1.8 < 


' 3.0 


* .4 


.5.5 


. . • j* 
*- 6.4 ' 


1.1 


: ■■;'■>. 7- 




.7 


' > 1.8 


3.1 


.4 


..■''■>: .5.6" 

■ 




U, 
.7 


•v; r* 


3.2 


.4 




6.9 


* .1.1. 




3.6 


.7. 


L:k 


3.3 


.4 


; : 5.;6 


■7.0 ' 


• 1 ■ 




3.7 


. .7 




' 3.3 


.4 


'■ 5.6 


7.2^ 


II 


3 H 


* -3.K 


. .7* 


I.K 


* 3.4 


.4 


5.8 


7.2 ; 


t.l 


4 0 


3.K 




I.K- 


3.4 


', *■ 


5.6 


7.4 


t;"l 


3.9 


3.9 


'7 


\J 


3 5 


.4 



less col. 8) 
'(9) 



1981-82: 

Total 

public .... 
•Ncfii public. 
19X24* 

Total 

; Public .... 
Nonpublic . 
I9K3-K4: 

Total' •. 

Pyblic 
Nonpublic . 
I9K4-K5: * \ 
. Tou£.....l. 
Xpubije .... 
■ ''-Nonpublic . 

1985- K6r 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic . 

1986- 87: 

Total . 

Public .... 
t Nonpublhc 

1987- 88: - 
Total 

Public . . 
Nonpublic . 

1988- 89: 
lotal 

Public. 
- ■/Nonpublic . 



$29. 4 


$4.0 


si- 7 - 


••>Z2- : V. 


20 5 


2.8 


■7 .'. 


17 


8.9 


1.2 


I.o 




29.7 


4.1 


i.7 




20 6 


* 2.9 


7 M 


v ''-<iV? : 


9.1 


1.2 


1.0 


• ; 5 


29.9 


4 3 


1.7 


2 2 


20.7 


3.1 


.7 


1.7 '"■ 


9'2 


1 .2 


1.0 


.5 


30 xy 


• 

4.3 


1.7 \ 


2.2 


20 5 


3.1 


.7 ^ 


1.7 


9.5 


1.2 


1.0 


.5 


29.1 


4.3 


1.5 


2.0 


20.1 


.. 3.1 


i .6 


1.6 


9.6 




9 


.4 


29 4 


4.4 


1.5 


2.0 


19.8 




.6. 


1.6 


9.6 


1.2 


9 " 


.4 


29.4'- ' 

...0.6.; 


«■} 4.5 


f 'i 

.9 


2.0 

1.6' 
a 1 ■ 


';29'6 : ' 


4.5 


1.5 


2.0 * 


19 7 


.U 


6 


1 .6 


9.9 


1.2 


V i) 


.4 . 



$47.9 
3 18 
16.1 

48.6 
35.3 
. 16.3 

49.2 
■ 32.7 
, 16,5 ' 

.49.3 
32.5 
,16.8 

491 

32.2 
• 1 6.9 

490' 
32. 1 
169 . 

49.3 

32.3 
1 7.0 . 

49^T 
17> ■ 



.High alterative projections 1 



1978- 79:-; ' 

. lotal 3 1.7 4.3 

. Public-''-.' '. . .V. .'. . 22.3 2.9 

/Nonpublic -.^"Tr*. 9.4 > 1.4 

1979- R0. jf 

. lotal . /\. 32.4 4.1 

Public 22.9 2 8 

Nonpublic .... 7 . 9.5 1.3 
19X0-8 l t : 

" Total 32.8 4.1* 

PuoIk . / 23.2 2.8 

Nonpublic 9.6 1.3 

I9HI-H2: 

lotal , ., . . 33.3 4.2 

Public . . .■ 23 6 2.9 

v Nonpublic 9.7 1.3 



footnotes at end of tabic. 



J.O 

"\.\ 

'2 0 
9 
II 

20 
.9 
II 

2.1 

.9 
1.2 




2.5 
2.0 
.5 

2.5 
2 0 
5 



5.6 
Vo 
2 0 

5.8^ 

}« ' 

2.0 



. 52 

■2.6 
2.6 

5.6 

2.8 
2.8' 

5 9 

3.0 
2.9 

6.1 
3.1 
VO 



Ci2 

.4 

.8 
4 

1.2 



1.2 

.8 

■ • * A 



500 
334 
16.6 

5i. r 

34.3 
16.8 

51.7 

>4.; , 

17.0 
:52.7 

IV 
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Tabic 43.— Expenditures from current funds and total current expenditures (1978-79 dollars) by institutions of 
hi&hcr education, with alternative projections: United ''9tat.^9<^-i^1b4988-89— Cont. 

. ' ' * (In billions of 1978-79 dollars) ■^■■■'-l'^' 





Educational and general 






rgr ■' r* 


J . Total 




i 






Hospitals 


\ current 


Year 


Scholarships 






and 


expenditures 


; v and 


Student and 


PubUc 


Auxiliary 


independent 


Mandatory (cols. 2 thru 7 


control i 


. education 1 Research 2 fellowships 3 


service 4 


enterprises 9 


operations 4 


transfers 7 less col. 8) 


0) 


(2) (3) (4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) (9) 



1982-83: 

Total . . , 

Public .... 
Nonpublic . 
I9o..-84: 

Total / 

Public 

, Nonpublic . 
19K4-K5: 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic . 
1985-86: 

. Total 

Public 
Nonpublic . 
194*6-87: 

.1 ' Total x . 

Public .... 
Nonpublic . 

1987- 88: 
Total 

Public .... 
Nonpublic , 

1988- 89: 

Tota4 

Public 
Nonpublic 



534.3 


i4. J 




7 


JJ.O 


$6.3 


SI. 2 


24.4 


3.0 


.8 


2.1 


3.8 


3.3 


.8 


9.9 


1.3 


1.2 ' 




2.0 


3.0 


.4 


35.3 


4.3 


2.0 


2.7 


< 0 


O.J 


1 . L 


25.1 


3.1 


.8 


2.1 


3,9 


3.4 


.8 


10.2 


1.2 


1.2 


.6 


2.0 


3.1 


.4 


36.0 


4.3 


2.0 


2-7 


6.0 


6.7 


1.2 


25.7 


3.1 


.8 


2.1 


4.0 


3.5 


.8 


10.3 


1-2 


1.2 


.6 


2.0 


3.2 


.4 


36.7 


4.4 


2.0 


2.8 


6.0 


6.9 


1.2 


26.2 


rt 3.2 


.8 


2.2 


4.0 


3.6 


.8 


10.5 


1.2 


1.2 


.6 


2.0 


3.3 


, .4 
















' 37.6 


4.6 


2.0 


2.8 


6.1 


7.o 


V; 1-2 


26.9 


3.3 


.8 


2.2 


4.1 


3.7 "; \-\ 




1 10.7 


/' 1.3 


1.2 


* .6 


2.0 J 


3.3 **\ 


' .4 


38.6 


k. 

4.7 


2.0 


2.8 


.6:3 


7.1 


1.2 


27.7 


3.4 


.8 


2.2 


4.2 


3.7 


.8 


10.9 


1.3 


1.2 


.6 


2.1 


3.4 


.4 


39.7 


4.8 


2.0 


2.8 


6.4 


7.2 


1.2 


28.5 


3.5 




2,2 


4.3 


3.8 .. 


.8 


II. 2 


1-3 




,6 


2.1 


3.4 


.4 



S54.2 
36.6 
17.6 

■ - .a 

'I -5.5.6 

56.6 
38.5 
18.1 

57.5 
39.2 
18.3 

58.8 
40.2 
18.6 

60.2 
41.3 
18.9 

61.5 
42.3 
19.2 



■Includes instruction, academic supp()rt^j^'Jriev; irt#Wutij>nal 
support, student services, and operatirtfy^wJ maintenance of the 
plant. These arc the items most nearly compaVaHrc^ttf'"student 
education" expenditures reported prior to 1974-75. 

'Includes all sponsored research and other separatejy budgeted 
research with exception of Federally funded research and devel- 
opment centers which ure included under "independent opera- 
tions." 9 

'Moneys given in the form of outright grants and trainee stipends 
lo individuals enrolled in lorrnal coursework, either for credit or 
not. Includes aid in the form of tuition or fee remissions. Prior to 
1974-75, tliis category was entitled "student aid" and was not an 
educational and general item, 

includes all expenditures for public Service, activities established 
primarily in provide noninstructional services bencfial to groups 
external to the institution, such as seminars and projects provided 

,to the community. Includes expenditures for cooperative exten- 
sion services, Includes mandatory transfers from educational 
general items, Public service appears to be somewhat comparable - 
to expenditures previously grouped under "related activities.' 1 

'Includes residence halls, food services, college stores, and inter- 
collegiate ijthlctics. Includes mandatory transfers from auxiliary 
enterprises. 



6 Inclu<iCs expenditures for hospitals and for "independent orA ; ra>. 
lions" which are generally limited to expenditures of federally 
funded research and development centers. Includes mandatory 
transfers from hospitals and independent operations. 

7 Mandatory transfers from current funds are those thajmust be 
made to fulfill u binding Jegal obligation of the institution. 
Includes debt-service provisions relating to academic buildings, 
including amounts set aside for debt retirement and interest, and 
required provisions for renewal and replacement to.the exjcnt not 
financed from other sources. V.i 

"For methodological details, sec appendix A, section-A-4. For 
primary assumptions made, see appendix, 4*, Jublc H-5. 

. ; "• •■I 

NOTF. Data are lor 50 States and *fcoDi*frict ol Columbia for 
• V all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to 
totals. Conversion to 1978-79 dollars was based on the 
Consumer Price Index (see appendix F. table 1-5 for 
details), 

SOUKCE:: U.S. Department of Health, Fducatiou. and Welfare, 
National Center for Fdueation Statistics publication: 
f inancial Statistic* of Institution* of Higher Educa- 
tion. ~* v 



Table 44. — Expenditures from current fundsjmd total current expenditure* (current dollars) by institutions of 
higher education: United Stiles, 1968-69 to 1978-79 

(In billibns of current, unadjusted dollars) 



Year 
■nd 

control 
(1) 



Educational and genera) 



Student 
education 1 

(2) 



r 

(3) 



Scholarshlpi 

and 
fellowship! 1 

(4) . 



.Public 
service* 

(5r •;- 



Total 

•■' . Hospitals current 

/ ," . and expenditure* 

• Auxiliary independent Mandatory (cols. I thru 7. 
enterprises' operations 4 transfers 1 less col, 8) ' 
1 ' (6) (7) (8) W 



196H-69 

Total <. $10 7 

Public 6.9 

Nonpublic .VK 

1969- ?o 

Total 12.4 

Public H.2 

Son public 4.2 

1970- 71: 

Io1.il 1 4*2 

Public 9 5 

Nonpublic , 4.7 

)9'l-72 r j 

I01M * 15.5 

Public 105 

Nonpublic 5,0 

1972-73 

Total 17 2 

.-.V. Public II H 

.^j\ ff Sun public 5.4 

1971- 74 

total 19 2 

Public ■ I.V.I 

Nonpublic 5 9 

1974- 75 

lot, 1 1 214 

Public 15 I 

Nonpublic f* 3 

1975- 76 

lolal 23 9 

Public If) 9 

Nonpublic 7 0 

1976- 77 

lol.ll 25.9 

Public . . . ; ' IH 3 

Nonpublic 7 6 

J977-7H 

;";5**t.il 2H 4 

•' ' Public 20 I 

Nonpubln H 3 



$2 1 

1. 2 
* 9 

2 2 
1. 3 
9 

1.1 



2.1 

14 

9 

2.4 
15 
9 

2.5 
16 

.9 

31 
2 0 
II 

3.3 
2 2 

1 I 

.1 6 

2 4 
I 2 

3 9 
2.6 
I .1 















$0 9 


$1 0: ' 


V $2.5 . 


$1.3 


$0.6 , 


$17.9 


4 


K 


< . , 1 4, 


.7 ■ 


.4 { ' 


11.0 


.5" 




• . J 1 


.6 




6.9 


10 


1.2 


2 K 


1 5 


«.H 


20.3 


.5 


.9 


1.6 


.H 


.6 


12.7 


.5 


.3 


12 


.7 




7.6 


11 


1.3 


. 3.0 


1 6 


6 


22 H 


5 


10 


I.H* 


9 


4 


14.6 


6' 


3 


1.2 


.7 


-> 


H.2 


12 


14 


3.2 


1.9 


6 


249 


.6 


1.0 


19 ; • 


1 0 


.4 


160 


6 


4 


1.3 


M 


i 


H 9 


1 4 


1 5 


} } 


-i ^ 


.7 


27.3 


.7 


II 


2 0 


Vi 


.5 


17.7 


.7 


4 


1 3 


1.1 


i 


9 6 


1.4 


", 1.6 


3 6 


2.4 


M 


29.9 




12 




1.3 


6 


19 7 




4 


14 


1.1 


-> 


10 2 


15 


1 6 


4 1 


34 


10 


34.1 


.7 


1 3 


2 6 


1 K 


.7 


22. K 


H 


\ 


1 5 


1 6 


1 


113 


1 6 


1 H 


4 5 


1 H 


1 0 


37 9 


K 


1 4 


2 K 


2 1 


.7 


25 5 


H 


4 


1 7 


1 7 


1 


12 4 


IK 


1 9 


4 9 


4 6 


1 1 


41.5 


9 


1 5 


1 1 


2 6 


.7 


27 9 


9 


4 


1 H 


2 () 


4 


13 6 


1 K 


2 1 


5 l 


4 5 


1 1 


44 9 


K 


1 6 




2 2 


H ■ 


30.0 


1 0 


4 


1 9 


2 2 


4 


14 9 



'Includes insl rucl urn. '.icadcmK. sup[Hoi. hhru r ics. institutional 
support, si in If oi sci vices anil operation and maintenance of the" 
pl.t nl I hese air Ihe il cms most neatly comparable tu "student 
education" expenditures reported prior tu 1974-75. 
I nt hides .ill sponsored research and other separately budgeted 
research with cucptinn nl ledcrally I u ruled research and devel- 
opment centers which arc included under "independent opera- 

'MorVuv^'givcn in the lorm id uulnglit grants and trainee stipends 
io indiv uluals c mulled in lorrnal course win k. e it her for credit or 
noi I oil tides itid in I he lorm of lint n>n 01 fee remissions Pnoi 1o 
p)7.|.7S, this category was entitled "st udent aid" and was not an 
i diu <ition.il and general item 

'I ik I ink will expenditures lor public scrv ice. a< tiv mes established 
pnmarily to provide nomnslrueluuial services' beneficial 10 
groups ex tenia I tu I he institution, such as seminars and prop't ts 
piosid'd to thr < ommunity Includes expenditures lor coopera- 
tive extension s< rvit.es Includes mandatory transfers Iroru cduca ■ 
tion.il gen* i.il it nus P u bin. service appears to he somewhat com- 
parable to i-Hpi ikIhiiii s previously giuuped under "related 



activities 

includes residence halls, loud services, college stores, and inter- 
tollcgiate athletics I ric hides mandatory translers I nun auxiliary 
etitel prises 

' Includes expenditures lot hospitals and lor ■■independent opera- 
tions" whn.li are generally limited to expenditures of ledcrally 
lunded reseauli and development centers Includes mandatory 
translers (nun hospitals and independent operations 

Mandatory translers Irorn current lunds are those that must he 
made to lull ill a binding legal uhligation ul the institution 
lutludes dclil-service prosisioris iclaling to academic buildings, 
nit hiding amounts set aside lor debt retirement and interest, and 
rei|tnrcd pruv isnuis lur renewal ami replacement tothc extent not 
Imanced Irorn othtr sourt.es 

NOI! Data are lor M) States and the District ol Columbia lur 
all years I let a use ul rounding, details mil) not add lo totals 

SOI IU I I S Oi p iMin. nl ol lleallh. I diK.Uion. and Wellare. 

National ( c nl r i lur I iliK.ilum Stali'.lits puhlu •iiuui 
t / 1 mint nil StotiMh t nf h\\tttntitin\ of Higher t'.thtttt- 

linn 
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Table 45.— Capital outlay of institutions of higher education, with projections: 
United States, 1968-69 to 1988-89 

(In millions) 

ToUl Public Nonpublic 

Year . 

Current 1978-79 Current 1978-79 Current 1978-79 

dollirs dollar* dollars dollars dollars dollars 



1968-69 ... . 


$4,057 


$9,5*68 


S2.978 


S7,023 


$1,079 


S2.545 


1969-70 . . '. 


4,332 


9,361 


3,066 


6.625 


1,266 


2.736 


1970-71 


4,144 


8,715 


3,147 


6.314 


1,197 


2,401 


1971-72 e 


4,336 


8,*39 


3,156 


5,924 


1,180 


2,215 


1972-71 


4,092 


7,270 


3,045 


5,410 


1,047 


1.860 


1971-74 . ... 


4*440 


7,016 


3.276 


5,177 


1.164 


1.839 


1974-75 


4,798 


6.285 


3,474 


4,551 


1.324 


1,734 


1975-76 


4,809 


5,975 


3,612 


4,488 


1,197 


1 .487 


1976-77 * 


4,819 


5,734 


3.502 


4,166 


1.318 


1,568 


1977-78 


4,627 


5.101 


3,422 


3.772 


1,205 


1,329 








Intermediate alternative projections 1 


1.325 




1978-79 


5,037 


5.037 


3,712 


3,712 


1,325 


1979-80 




5,005 




3,692 




1,313 


1980-81 




4,374 




3,058 




1,316 


1981-8 1 




4,043 




2.727 




1,316 


1982-81 




3,775 




2,468 




1,308 


1981-84 




3,582 




2,289 




1,293 


1984-85 




3,417 




2.146 


• 


1.272 


1985-86 




3,308 




2.060 




1,248 


1986-87 




3,224 




2,001 




1^223 


1987-88 




3.168 




1,964 




1,204 


1988-89 




. 3,118 




1,924 




1.194 








Low alternative projections 1 






1978-79 


5,378 


5,378 


4,095 


4.095 


1.283 


1.283 


1979-80 




4,942 


&. . . 


3,670 




1.272 


1980-81 




4,242 




2.967 


... v 


1,275 


1981-82 




3.911 




2.636 




1,275 


1982-8.1 




3.633 




2.366 




1.267 


1983-84 




3,458 




2.205 




• 1,253 


1984-85 




3.384- 




2.152 




1.232 


1985-86 


C 


3.271 




2,062 




1,209 


1986-87 




3.086 




1,901 




1,185 


1987-88 




. 2.957 




1,791 




1,166 






" 2.929 




1.772 




1.157 



High alternative projections' 



1978- 79 5.461 5.461 4,095 

1979- 80 ... 5.297 

1980- 81 ... 4,778 

1981- 82 ... 4.572 ^ 

1982- 83 > . . . ' 4.435 \ ... 

1983- 84 ... 4,377 \ ... 

1984- 85 ... 4,342 \ . . . 

1985- 86 ... 4,358 \... 

1986- 87 ... 4.393 

1987- K8 ... 4,458 

1988- 89 ... ■ 4,529 



4,095 


1 .366 


1.366 


3.862 




1 .435 


3.305 




1.473 


3.063 




1.509 


JJJ99 




1.536 


2,821 




1.556 


2.775 




1,567 


2.784 




1.574 


2.814 ■ 




1.579 


2.867 




1.591 


2.919 




1.610 



l or mi-thoilolopi.il details, sec appendix A. section A -4 Tor 
pr i tfi.tr \ assumptions made, sec appendix M. 



SOI KC 1 : I xpciuliiurc data Irom.l'.S. Department o! Health. 

1'tlucation ami Welfare. National Center lor luluca- 
non Statistics publication; 1'inatn Utl Suttiun s of Inui- 
tutiotts a I Higher fahuwiun. Conversion to I97K-79 
dollars based on IMCNK index (sec appendix Liable 
1-5 lor details). 
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Chapter V 
AVERAGE STUDENT CHARGES 



Receipts from student charges are an important 
source of revenue for both public and private colleges 
and universities. Private universities, other 4-year 
institutions and 2-year institutions received 28, 44, 
and 57 percent, respectively, of their total revenue 
from tuition receipts. Public universities and other 
4-year institutions received 13 percent, and public 
2-year institutions received 15 percent of .total rev- 
enue from tuition.* However, tuition has not kept 
pace with inflation. Average tuition decreased be- 
tween 1974-75and 1978-79inpublicuniversitiesand 
2-ycar institutions and in private 4-year and 2-year 
institutions, as expressed in constant 1978-79 dollars. 
Tuition at public 4-year institutions and private uni- 
versities increased slightly when adjusted for infla- 
tion. The level of tuition is contingent upon a variety 
of factors which are difficult to predict, therefore, 
projections to 1988-89 are presented at three levels; 
low, intermediate, and high. A detailed explanation 
of the calculations used for projections is presented 
in appendix A, section A. 5. 

The estimated average charge per student for tui- 
tion, room and board (in constant 1 978-79 dollars) in 
public institutions decreased from $2,056 in 1974-75 
to $2,009 in 1 978-79. Charges in 1 988-89 are expected 
to increase to $2,024 at the low alternative, $2,063 at 
the intermediate alternative, and $2,132 at the high 
alternative levels (figure 26). Charges for tuition, 
room and board at private institutions fell from 
'$4,488 ( in 1978-79 dollars) in 1974-75 to $4,477 in 
1978-79. The 1988-89 average charge per student is 
projected to be $4,375 at the low, $4,502 at the inter- 
mediate, and $4,879 at the high alternative levels 
(figure 26). Some average charges for room and 
board have not exhibited any discernible trends in 
recent years and thus charges have been p/ojectcd to 
hold constant (in constant 1978-79 dollars) at the 
unweighted average of the last five observations, 



with no alternatives. 

The amount charged for tuition depends on sev- 
eral factors. In the public sector, the amout of State 
support offered to the institution helps determine the 
amount of tuition charged. Tuition comprises between 
2 and 30 percent of total revenue at public universi- 
ties in the 50 States. This wide range is indicative of 
the varying dependence on tuition as a source of 
revenue in the public sector. Future phanges in the 
amount of support to higher education will directly 
affect tuition costs. 

The level of tuition at private institutions is sim- 
ilarly influenced by the amount of financial support 
available from other sources. But one factor that 
tends to hold down tuition at private schools is com- 
petition with the public sector. The "tuition gap" or 
difference between public and private tuition has 
been approximateiy\$2,300 for the past five years 
when tuition is expressed in constant 1978-79 dollars. 
Projections of tuition at the high and intermediate 
alternative levels indicate the tuition gap will remain 
at similar levels through 1988-89. 

The average charges for tuition and required fees 
at public controlled universities decreased from $793 
in 1974-75 to $770 in 1978-79. Only the hi-h alterna- 
tive projections anticipate an increase in th icvel'by 
1988-89. Tuition and fees at private universities 
increased from $3,459 in 1974-75 to $3,643 in 1978- 
79. By 1988-89, tuition is projected to decrease to 
$3,484 at the low alternative level, and increase to 
$4, 145 at the high alternative level with the interme- 
diate alternative remaining constant at the 1978-79 
level. 

Charges for dormitory rooms by publicly con- 
trolled institutions increased slightly from $655 in 
1974-75 to $659 in 1978-79. Average charges for 
rooms at privately controlled institutions also showed 
an increase from $758 in 1974-75 to $780 in 1978-79. 
Projections of these charges for both public and pri- 
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vate higher education were held constant at the 1978- $796 rh 1978-79. Private institutions charged an 

79 level. ■ average of $929 for board in 1974-75 and $904 in 

f Average charges for board at public colleges and 1978-79. Projections of average board charges were 

universities fell from their 1974-75 level of $829 to held constant at the 1978-79 level. 

Figure 26. — Estimated average charges for tuition and required'fees per full-time-equivalent student in all 
institutions of higher education, with alternative projections 1 , by control of institution: United States, 

1974-75 to 1988-89 



$3 200 




All private institutions 
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3.000 
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/ 
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Sources: I ;ibles 4(> and 47. 
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Table 46.— Estimated average charges (1978-79 dollars) per full-time-equivalent student in institutions of higher education with 
alternative projections, by type arfd control of institution: 1974-75 to 1988-89 

(Charges are for the academic year and in constant 1978-79 dollars) 



Ytir 

and, 
control 



Total tuition, board ind room 



Tuition and required fees 



Board (7-day basis) 



Dormitory rooms 



1974- 75: 

Public 

Nonpublic . . 

1975- 76:' 

Public 

Nonpublic . . 

1976- 77: 

Public 

Nonpublic . , 

1977- 78: 
Public 



1978-79: 
Public 



1979- 80: 

Public 

Nonpublic. 

1980- 81: 

Public 

Nonpublic . . . 

1981- 82: 
Public ...... 

Nonpublic 

1982- 8.1: 

Public 

Nonpublic . . . 

1983- 84: 

Public 

Nonpublic. .. 



All 


Uni- 
versity 


Other 
.4-year 


2-year 


All 


Uni- 
versity 


Other 
4-year 


2-year 


All 


Uni- 
versity 


Other 
4-year 


2-year 


All 


Uni- 
versity, 


Other 

ll-year 2-year 


2,056 
4,488 


2,316 
5,376 


2,049 
4,164 


1,762 
3,415 


572 
2,801 


'793 
3,459 


593 
2,586 


367 
1,809 


829 
929 


841 
1,023 


; 'X}3 
884 


! ' 846 
876 


655 

■ 758 


"•)' 

682 
894 


1643 ' 

m 


, 549 
730 


2,056 
4,522 


f 2,388 
' 5,515 


2,044 
4,180 


1,712 
3,346- 


535 
2,807 


'793 
3,560 


579 
2,575 


303 
1,763 


859 
941 


897 
1,038 


816 
*895 


871 
887 


662 
774 


698 \ 
917 


.,649 
'710 


538 
696 


2,105 
4,552 


2,413 
5,674 


• 

2,111 
4,173 


1,754 
3,407 


554 
2,812 


789 
3,669 


617 
2,556 


320 
1,772 


882 
970 


921 
1,079 


837 
916 


898 
931 


669 

iin 

770 


703 
v2o 


657 
701 


.536 
704 


2,079 
4,543 


2,372 
5,681 


2,105 

A 111 1 

4,171 


1,744 
3,352 


568 
2,825 


801 
3,670 


637 
2,585 


329 
1,752 


845 
949 


879 

1 JLI / O 


805 


888 _ 
on 


666 


692 1 


.663 
696 • 


527 
. 688 


2,009 
4,477 


2,286 
' 5,604 


2,025 
4,123 


1,685 

1 1 A A 

3,344 


554 
2,793 


770 
3,643 


614 

2,562 


354 
1,764 


796 
904 


827' 

i nil 
I.Uzl 


. 1M - •• 

IK) 


. 796 

000 


659 

7M 


689 
Q40 


' 647 
710 


535 
714 










Intermediate alternative projections 1 










i 






2.063 
4,502. 


2,336 
5,612' 


2,073 
: 4,151 


1,751 
3,364 


554 
2,793 


770 
3,643 


614 
2,562 


354 
1,764 


847 
939 


873 
1,047 


807 
887 


860 
894 


662 
770 


693 
922 


652 
702 


: r;537 
. 706. 


2,063 
4,502 


2,336 
5,612 


2,073 

i it] 

4,151 


1,751 
3.364 


554 
2,793 


770 
3,643 


614 
2.562 


354 
1,764 


847 
939 


873 

1 ,U*r / 


807 

OO 1 


860 

07*1 


662 

770 

/ /u 


693 

ILL 


652 
702 


537 
706 


2,063 
4,502 


2,336 
5,612 


2,073 
4.151 


1,751 
3,364 


554 
2,793 


770 
3,643 


614 

2,562 


354 
1,764 


847 
939 


873 
1,047 


807 
887 


860 
894 


662 
770 


693 
922 


652 
702 


537 

706 


2,063 
4.502 


2,336 
5.612 


2,073 
4.151 


1.751 
3.364 


554 

2.793 


770 
3,643 


D 

614 

2,562 


354 
1,764 


847 

939 


873 
1.047 


807 
887 


860 
894 


662 
770 


693 
922 


652 
702 


537 
706 


2.063 
4,502 


2,336 
5,612 


2.073 
4,151 


1,751 
3.364 


554 
2.793 


770 
3,643 


614 

2,562 


» 354 
1,764 


847 
939 


873 
1,047 


807 
887 


860 
894 


662 
770 


693 
922 


652 
702 


537 

706 



4? 



Table 46.— Estimated average charges (1978-79 dollars) per full-tinie-equivalent student in institutions of higher education with 
alternative projections, by type and control of institution: United States, 1974-75 to 1988-89 

(Charges are for the academic year and in constant 1978-79 dollars)— Cont. 



ToUl tuition, board and room Tuition and required fees 



Board (7-day basis) 



Dormitory rooms 



and 

control 


All 


Uni- 
versity 


Other 
4-year 


2-year 


All 


Uni- 
versity 


Other 

4-year *2-yeir 


All 


Lni: 
versity 


Other 
4-year 


2-year 


All 


Uni- Other 
versity 4-year 2-year 


1984-85: 


































Public 


.. 2,063 


2,336 


2,073 


1,751 


554 


7.70 


614 


354 


847 


873 


807 


860 


662 


• 693-. 


652 


537 




A CAV 


5,612 


4,151 


3,364 


2,793 


3,643 


2,562 


1,764 


939 


1.047 


887' 


894 


770 


922 . 


' 702 


706 


1985-86: 




























Public '.. 


.. 2,063 


2,336 


2,073 


1,751 


554 


770 


614 


354 


847 


873 


807 


860 


662 


693 


652 


, 537 




.. 4,502 


5,612 


4,151 


3,364 


2,793 


3,643 


2,562 


1,764 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


702 


' 706 


1986-87: 
































Public 


.. 2,063 


2,336 


2,073 


1,751 


554 


770 


614 


354' 


847 


873 


807 , 


, 860 


662 


693 


652 


537 




., 4,502 


5,612 


4,151 


3,364 


2,793 


3,643 


2,562 


1,764 


939 


1.047 


887 < 


894 


770 


922 


702 


706 


1987-88: : ,y , 
























y ' 








Pujilic ...i,. i V . i, !•„.,:• 


J 2;063 , 


,2;336 


2,073 


1,751 


554 


770 


614 


354 


847 


873 


807 




662 


693 


652 


537 


'.' Nonpublic, '^.'...'.yji,, 

I988^i; : '■>'•_ v : 


■ m< 


.5,612 


4,151 t 


3,364 


2,793 


^B43 


2,562 


1,764 


939 


1.047 


887 ;;; 


\. 894 


770 


922 


702 


706 


Public'' y.1%1: 1 ', .V ; , .,; 




2.336 


2,073 


.I- 751 


554 


770 


614 


354 


847 


873 


807 


860 


662 


693 


652 


537 


; '-N'onp^b'! jtf'V , % / 


...,•4,502 


5,61.2.;. 


4.151 


,3,364 


2,793 


3,643 


2,562 


1,764 


939 


1.047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


702 


706 



Low alternative projections 1 



1979-80: 
Public 



Public 



> 2.031 2,292 2.049 '|',7I2 522 



2,031 2,292 -12049 1,712 



1981- 82: 
Public 
Nonpublic . 

1982- 83: 
Public .... 
Nonpublic . 

1983- 84: 
Public .... 



'A 



2,028 2.292 ifejM^ ' 1,71 
4,375 5.45^'f ^,036 

2,028 2,292 2,049 , 1,712 



2,028 - 2.-292"' 2$9' 1,712 



522 



519 



519 



519 



726 


' 590 ' 


315 


847 




807 


860 


662 


693 


3.484 


2,447 


1,690 


939 


1.047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


726 




315 


847 


873 


807 


860 


.662 


693 


3.484 


"2,447 


. 1,690 


939 


1.047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


726 


590 


315 


847 


873 


807 


860 


662 


693 


3,484 


2,447 


1,690 


939 


1,047 


887 


k 894 


770 


922 


726 


590 


315 


847 


873 


807 


860 


662 


693 


3.484 


2,447 


1,690 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


'no 


922 


726 


590 


315 


847 


873 


807 


860 . 


662 


693 


3.484 


2,447 


1.690 


939 


1,047 •, 


8.87 


894 V 


770 


922 



\ 



ERIC 



1 1 ,1 

JL a 1 



652 
702 

652 
702 

652 
702 

652 
702 

652 
702 



Table 46.- Estimated average charges (1978-79 dollars) per full-time-equivalent student in institutions of higher education with 
alternative projections, by type and control of institution: United States, 1974-75 to 1988-89 

(Charges are for the academic year and in constant 1978-79 dollars)— Cont. 



Yew 

and 

control 

984- 85: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

985- 86: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

986- 87: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

987- 88: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

988- 89: 

Public 



Total tuition, board and room Tuition and required fees Board (7-day Dormitory rooms 



979-80: 
Public .... 
Nonpublic . 

1980- 81: 
Public .... 
Nonpublic . 

1981- 82: 
Public .... 
Nonpublic . 

1982- 83; 
Public .... 
Nonpublic , 

1983- 84: 
Public .... 





Uni- 


Other 






Uni- 


Other 






Uni- 


Other 






Uni- 


Other 




All 


versity 


4-year 


2-year 


All 


versity 


4-year 


2-year 


All 


versity 


4-year 


2-year 


All 


versity 


4-year 2-year 


2,028 


2,292 


2.049 


1,712 


519 


726 


590 




847 


873 


807 


860 


.662 


693 


652 


537 


4,375 


5,453 


4,036 


3,290 


2,666 


3,484 


2.447 


1.6.90 ' 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


702 


706 


2,024 


2,292 


2,049 


1,712 


515 


726 


590 


15 


847 


873 


807 


860 


662 


693 


652 


537 


4.375 


5,453 


4,036 


3,290 


2,666 


3,484 


2,447 


1.690 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


101 




2,024 


2,292 


2.049 


1,712 


515 


726 " 


590 


315 


847 


873 


8oi* 


f 860 


662 


693 


652 


537 


4.3.75 


5,453 


4.036 


• 3,290 


2,666 


3,484 


2,447 


(.690 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


702 


706 


2,024 


2,292 


2,049 


1.712 ' 


515 


726 


590 


L 


847 


873 


807 


r 860 


662 


693 


652 


537 


4.375 


5.453 


4,036 


3,290 


2,666 


3,484 


2.447 


1,690 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


770 


• 

922 


702 


706 


2,020 


2,292 


2,049 


1,712 


511 


726 


590 


315 


847 


' 873 


807 


860 


6,62 


693 


652 


537 


4,375 


5,453 


4,036 


3.290 


2.666 

, \ \ 


3,484 


2.447 


1,690 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


702 


706 










A *. ! V ' 


r 

High alternative projections 1 












i 






2,066 


2,336 


2,073 . 


1,751 


557* 


770 


614 


354 


847 


873 


807 


860 


662 


693 y 


: 652'; 


537 


4,502 


5,612 


4,151 


3,364 


2.793 


3,643 


2.562 


1,764 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


770 


922 \ 


. ; 70l 


706 


2,066 


' 2.336. 


2,073 


1,751 


557 


770 


614 354 


847 


873 


807 


860 


662 


693 


652 


537 


4,502 


5,612 


4,151 


3.364 


2.793 


3,643 


2,562 


1,764 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


702 


706 


2,066 


2.337 


2.072 


1.753 


557 


771 


■ 613 


356 


847 


873 


807 


860 


662 


693 


652 


537 


4,502 


5,612 


4,151 


'3.364 


2.793 


3,643 


2^562 


1,764 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


702 


706 


2,075 


2,352 


,2,084 


J, 760 


566 


786 


625 


363 


847 


873 


807 


."860 


662 


693 


652 


537 


4,546 


5,679 


4,192 


3.392 


2.837 


3,710 


' 2,603 


1,792 


939 


1,047 


887 


894 


770 


922 


702 


706 


2,084 


i 

2.363 


2,093 


« 

1,766 


575 


797 


634 


369 


847 


V 

873 


807 


860 


662 


693 


652 


537 


4.587 


5.733 


4,229 


3.417 


2,878 


,1,764 . 


2,640 


1,817 


939 


1,047 


887' 


894 


770 


922 


702 


706 



Table 46.— Estimated average charges (1978-79 dollars) per full-time-equivalent student in institutions of higher education with 
alternative projections, by type and control of institution: United States, 1974-75 to 1988-89 



(Charges are for the academic year and in constant 1978-79 , dollars)-Cont. 



Year Total tuition, board ind room Tuition and required few Boird (7-diy bisU) Dormitory room j 

,nd Uni - 0thtr IW- Other UnL Other' In,- Other 

control All versity 4-yeir 2-ycar All verity 4-ye»r 2-year All verity 4-ycir 2-ye ir All verity 4-year 2-yeir 

984-85: a f : — 

[ ub,iC 2 ' 092 2 ' 375 2 ' 102 '- 771 58.1 809 ' 643 374 847 873 807 860 662 693 652 537 

4 ' 62X 5 -786 W .3-443 2,919 3.817 2.678 1.843 939 1,047 "887 894 770 '922 702 706 

™ k u : 2J()0 2 " 392 2JI6 '' 779 591 826 657 382 847 873 807 860 662 693 652 537 

QU N A °" PUbl ' C 4 ' 691 m W 3.483 2.982 3.899 2.736 1.883 93$ 1.047 887 894 770 922 702 706 

1115 2 " 413 2J33 '- 7it ? M «47 674 392 847 873 807 860 662 693 652 537 

98 N 7 °; pUb,,C 4 ' 767 5 " %9 4 - 395 3-532 3.058 4.000 2,806 1,932 939 1,047 887 894 770 922 702 706 = 

^ UbliC " 2J2X 2 " 432 2 - l4S >- 797 m 866 689 400 847 873 807 860 662 693 652 537 

nu N B °" pUbllC ' ' 4 - 835 6,057 4,457 3,574 3J26 m lM '- 974 939 1,047 887 894 770 922 ' 702 706 

700-07! 

2j32 2 " 444 2 - 157 1-803 623 878 698 406 - 847 873 807 860 662 691 652 537 

Nonpub " C 4 - 879 6 - 114 4 > 497 3.602 3,170 4,145 2.908 2.002 939 1,047 887 894 770 922 702 706 

For methodological details, sec appendix A, section A-5. For primary assumptions SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, National Center I 

made, sec appendix B. tabic B-6. Education S , atis ,j cs pub |j ca , ions; M Mw „, ,„ mh(r EdmliM a 

WTE.-Tuition conversion to 1978-79 dollars was based on the All Urban Consumer E<iUCaim Di " C,0r> ' Colleges ml t/w ' VmWw ' 
Price Index (see appendix A. section 5 and Appendix F, table F-5 for details, 
Convcrsion of room and board charges to 1978-79 dollars was based on compo- 
nents of the All Urban CI'I (appendix F, table F-7). ' 



ERIC 



X 1 y) 



r. 



I, 1 I™ ' 

Table 47.— Estimated average charges (current dollars) per full-time-equivalent student in institutions of higher education , by type 

* v and control of institution: United States, 1974-75 to 1978-79 



(Charges are for the academic year and in current unadjusted dollars) 



Year 
and' 
control 



Total tuition, board and room . Tuition and required fees Board (7tfay bad*}- 



bormitory rooms 





Uni- 


Other 






Uni- 


Other 






Uni- 


Other 






Uni- 


Other 




ah 


versity 


4-year 


2-yeir 


All 


versity 


, 4-year 


2-year 


All 


versity 


4-yeir 


2-yeir 


All 


versity 


4-yeir 2-year 


.. 1,552 


f 

1,750 


1,549- 


1,332 


432 


599 


448 


277 


625 


636 


614 


639 


495 


515 


486 


415 


.. 3,392 


4.063 


3.147 


2,581 


2.117 


2,614 


1,954 


1.367 


702 


773 ' 


668. ■ 


-,.662 


573 


676 


524 


552 


S 
.. T.664 


1.933 


1,654 


1,386 


433 


642, 


469 


.,,245 


695 


726 


660 


705 


536 


565 


525 


435 


.. 3.660 


4.463 


3,383 


2.708 


2.272 


2,881 


2,084 


- 1 .427 


762 


840 


" 724: 


718 


626 


742 


575 


563 


.. 1,803 


2,066 


1,808 


1,502 


474 


676 


528 


274 


755 


789 


717 


769 


573 


•v602 


563 


459 


1898 


4.859 


3.573 


2,917 


2,408 


3,142 


2.189 


1.517 


831 


924 . 


784 


797 


659 


793 f 


600 


603 


1.900 


2,168 


1,924 


1.594 


519 


732 


5K2 


301 


772 


803 


736 


811 ' 


609 


632 


606 


482 


4.152' 


5,191 


3,812 


3,063 1 


2,582 


3,354 


2.362 


1.60! 


867 


'983 


• 813. 


833 


703 


854 


636 


629 


2,009 


2,286 


2,025 


1,685 


554 


770 


614 


354 


796 


827' 


764 


796 


659 


689 


647 


535 


4,477 


5.604 


4 J 23 


3.344 


2.793 


" 3.643 


2,562 


1.7(4 


904 


1.021 


851 


866 


780 


940 


710 


714 



574-75: 

Public 

Nonpublic 
975-76: 
Public 

Nonpublic 

J76-77: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

977- 78: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

978- 79: '-' 

Public 

Nonpublic 



OURCE: U.S. Department of Health; Education, and Welfare, National Center for 
F.ducation Statistics publications: Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, and 
Education Directory, Colleges and Universities. 
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Appendix A 
METHODOLOGY 



V This appendix section along with appendix B de^." ; ' P=aX,+a( I-a)X,.i+a( I-a) 2 X,-:+a( I-^^.Vf. 
scri bes t he' t e ch n i cfues andassumptionswhichu nde jjjfc , . v; . V 

afttd^greaj^ ' v iNVhcre . . " ; > / . ' ' "•- 

puWrcatip^i.. ; : \ 

■ * This ap^n # d]x,s6^ori is^ivide'd into 4 major subr 
,'divjsfo^^^ and • 

degrees, A-3— Teachers ahtt ^Faculty, ind A-4t- ; ' 
/Expenditures and Student Costs.; In each of these 
t sections, the basic methodology used was to calculate 

rates for recent years as a percentage of a "base" 

variable; for example enrollment for a gi.ycn-age 

group as a percentage of the population in that age 

group for each of the last i& years. The rate was then 

projected into the future and applied to projections 

of the "base** variable that were either previously 

projected by NCES or available from other sources, . 

such as population projections from the Bureau^ '"j. 

the Census. Projections of teachers and facujiy,.:v 

gra^ua^tes and degrees, and' expenditures arc' all ■ 

depend*^*, upon enrollrrtent projections to a Jiarge V 

exteijt^;-:^ ^ ' • K j 

The&*fqcasting techniques primarily used arc sin- 
gle exponential smoothing for the forecasts of con- 
stant rates and double exponential smoothing for the 

forecasting of linear trends. Exponential smoothing 

places more weight on recent observations than on 

earlier ones. The weights for observations decrease 

exponentially as one moves further into the past. As 

a result, the older the data, the less their influence on 

projections. The rate at which the weights of older 

observations decrease is determined by the smoo- 
thing constant selected. 

For time scries that can be decribed by a local , 

constant model, single exponential smoothing was 

used. In single exponential smoothing, a single con- 
stant value is projected for the entire projection 

period in the following manner. 



P-projccted constant 

a=smdorhirjg Constant (0< a < I) 

Xi=observation for.tim^ t . ■ v " 

, The above equatiphiiBU^UateS that.thc projection is er\ 
weighted average based on expohrtatially decreasing 
weights. For high smoothing constant, weights for 
earlier observations decrease very rapidly. For low 
smoothing constant, decreases are much more mod- 
erate. 

;For time series that can be described by a local 
; : $fltean: model, double exponential smoothing was 
jti&fln this method, as the name implies, the 
smoothed values (single cxponehtial^WtJiing) arc 
themselves smoothed. This resutoMnk'^ for 
the slope of the projected line'thatjs based .primarily 
on an exponentially decreasing weighted, Average of 
the increments of smoothed values. V 7 .- 

In gcneralyihe projections in this publication arc 
based on tfurly high smoothing . constants. The 
farther apart the observations are spaced in time the 
more likely are changes in the ^underlying social, 
political, and cconomicstructure. Since the observa- 
tions arc on an annual basis, major shifts in the 
underlying process are more likely to occur within, 
the time span of just a few observations than if the 
observations were available on a monthly or weekly 
basis. As a result, the underlying process'tends to be 
unstable from one observation to the next. Another^, 
reason for using high smoothing constants is that 
most of the observations are fairly accurate since" ' 
most observations are population valucsVathcr than 
s'ample estimates. Therefore; large shifts tend to indi- 



3*. t 

Uc changes in tr 



catc changes in thcptecesf fft^T than noise in the . 
data. For those cases in which the observations were 
consideredi'tolbe less accurate- lo.wer smoothing con- 

fFortaises In which linear projections of past trends 
woiild: lead, to unrealistic results, such as more than 
100 percent, pf an, age group. enrolled, non-linear 
models were used. In the cas'e' above, a log-liftear 
model was employed, -Rather than project the enroll- 
ment rates y, a transformation was made. na l mely," 
Z=log (100 - y). The Z vafues were then projected, 
usually by means of exponential smoothing, and the 
antilogs of the result ant .projections were subtracted 
from 100 percent to obtain enrollment rate projections] 

for some projections, especially in the areas bf 
degrees and ex pc rid it u res, econometric projection 
moclels, were used. Econometric projection models 
involve the use of'other independent variables (such'* 
as per capita personal income. State ,,and local, 
governmental expenditures, college enrollment by 
year enrolled, etc.) besides time. As a result;. projec- 
tions o^these independent econdrnic variables are 
Ycq.uir,edunior4^r to make. Drajectiotis of the depend- 
ent vafriablt: - /* 3 ,' : * ' - . 1 

The econometric ^.mo^is used in chapter IV and 
.described in appendix A,' section Ai^ rely primarily 
on projections of econprnic series Tmfn Data Resour- 
ces. Inc. Micro-Economic Forecasting Model. Kti^ 
mates of the causal relatiomhips were calculated fry-; 
means of multiple regressipn. technique. " 

A- 1 Enrollment 



Enrollment projections were ■developed fcxy means 
of NCES's computer program IF MOD whieh.is .^n . 
interactive forecasting 'model What currertHy rias 5 
components. 

The first component of I FMOD is an age-specific 
enrollment model in which enrollment rates arc pro- 
jected and applied to age-specific population projec- 
tions. 1 The model, which is used separately for each 
sex. includes the following enrollment categories: (1 ) 
nursery and kindergarten, (2) c lerricntary . grades' I t8. 
(3) secondary grades 9-1.2. (4) full-time college enroll- 
ment, and (5) part-time college enrollment. For each 
of these enrollment categories, enrollment rates were 
projected by individual ages 3 through 24 and for the 



age groups 25 to 29-and 30 to 34. For ages 35 and 
over, the enrollments themselves were projected, 
since the enrollments are very small compared to the 
population base. 

Enrollments .by age and -trge-groups' from the 
Burcaupf the Census 2 were adjusted to^NCES totals 
in o|der '.to compute enrollment rates for 1968 
tttrough 1978. Different assumptions were made in 
•6rdcr to produce low. intermediate, and hign alterna- 
tive projections of the past enrollment rates through 
1988.. For the'assumptions upon which the alterna- 
tive projections arc' based see appendix B. 

Nursery anil Kindergarten 

' * **> 

Nursery and kindergarten" enrollments are only r 
collected for 3-to 9 6-year-olds. Table A-I shows the 
1978 enrollment rates and high', intermediate, and 
low alternative enrollment rates for I983,and 1988! 
The lowalternativc enrollment projections are based 
on constant enrollment rates,, therefore, the rates 
remain the same throughout the projected period. 

Elementary Grades 1-8 * > 

Projections of elementary enrollment rates were 
onl^,CQ,hsidcred for ages 5 through 3l. Elementary 
enrollments, arc negligible fpr the remaining ages. 
Since most elementary enrollm?tit rates tipvc been 
fluctuating at levels close to 100 percent throughout 
the 1968 to 1978 period, alternative .enrollment rate 
projections y/crc not computed. The Only set of enroll- 
ment rate projections computed arc bas^d ,on the 
assumption that rates will remain constant through 
1988 (table A-2). Several of the rares showrvin tafrle 
A-2 exceed 100 percent.. This is ^rcrbably due Co 
several factors. The :enrolfmcr)t databy*agc were 
prorated to.agrcc'with'NCES totals; and the Bureau 
of the Census does' f\dt revise enrollment estimates by 
age. but population estimates arc revised regularly. 

Secondary Grades 9-12 

Projections of secondary cprolIm'^M rates were 
Only considered for ages,, 12 through -34. Secondary 
enrollments are negligible for the remaining ages. 
Secondary enrollment rates .have fluctuated around 
constahf levels throughouuthe 1968 to 1978 period. 



' h .S.'licpariijrte'hf atC'pmmerce. B'l^cau rif lhe f Ccnsus. Current 
Population Reports. Pofhdation Estimates and Projections; Pro- 
ject ions k of the Population-of thv United States: f 977 -tu ^20/),. 
Scries P-25. No. 704. July. .,19.7 7. ■'* • ■ • ■ ■ ' 



•HJ.S. Department of Cornrnerec, Bureau of the (L'enffis, Current 
Population Reports. Population Churatt cris\h \\, • $x:ho oi Enro /A 
tf\et)t\Soyial and Ecortftmic Characteristics ' of Students. 1067; 
tiHough' , |97H. sirief, P-20: ■ /■ \- ; /.x ,-■ * ; 4 .. fc '"'-. ••' 



Therefore, alternative 7 .enrollment rate projections 
•were not calculated. The only set qf projections com- 
puted arc based on constant enrollment rates (table 
A-JU . ■ * , . 

College Full-time and Part-time * v 
Enrollment 

u Projections .i>t fitjl r tni)c and part-time college 
enrollments Were :pn]y considered for ages 16 and 
over. (College vjtfO'llinent is negligible, for earlier 
ages). Three alternative enrollment projections wcrc> ,. 
made, the intermediate being based on constant/ 
enrollment rate projections. Table A -4 shows enroll- 
ment rates for 1 9 78 and low, intermediate, and high 
alternative projected rates for 19K3 and 19SS. Since 
the intermediate rate?*, art constant, rates are the 
same for all projected. years, 

For the 35 and over age group, the enrollments 
themselves were projected. As preyfoUSty stated.,;:/ 
enrollment rates were not used for this age group. ., 
Enroll ment projections for the 35 a nd over age group 
are shown ir>. {able 6. 6a. and 6b. t , ! 

Nurse^and Kindergarten Enrollment 
by Age, Sex and Control 

The second cornpohent of IFMOD projects enroll- 
ments in nursery" schools and kindergarten by age 
and sex of student, and by control of school. 

Enrollment rates by age. sex, and control -were 
projected independently and then adjusted to'irgrec 
with low, intermediate, and higr\ nursery and kinder- 
garten .enrollment rate projection^ in the finst com- . 
ponent; of tFMOD. Table A-5 show's uctuaf rates for 
1978 anej the projected enrolhjttnt rates by agc,'*sex. 
and controPuscd to develop the'projections in tabic 3. 

Enrollment in Elementary *and 
Secondary Schools by Grade Group, 
Organizational Level, and Control 

The third component of IFMOD projects public 
and nonpublic enrollment in elementary and second- 
ary schools bv gra'de groifp and^b.y organizational 
level. , ' ' 

Publicenrollments by age are based on enrollment 
rate projections for nursery and kindergarten, -grade 
I. elementary ungraded and special, secondary un^ 
graded and special, and post-graduate enrollment 
and grade retention rate, projections for grades 2 
through 12. TaSle A-6 shows the public enrollment 
rafe>and table A-7 the public grade-retention rates 



for 1978,and projections for 198.V y and 1988. The 
projected Yates in tables A-ti ijiui A-7 were used to ,• 
compute thc.projeetions of enrollments in ele inert- ^ 
• iiitA' and secondary schools by, grade shown in table* 

A?- ' . 

1 The public grade retention rates for the 6th to 7th 
grade and fr6jn/the 8th to 9th are over 100 percent 
because large iUmV be rs of nonpublic elementary stu- 
dents change to public secondary schools at these/ 
levels. Projections of public enrollment by organi/a-* 
•tional level (table 5) are based on projections of the 
"perC^Uage of 7th and 8th grade \tudents in second- 
ary Schools! f r rom 1971 to 1977. this percentage fluc- 
tuated around 63 percent. However, in 1978 the,pcr- 
centSge dropped '"tcj 5 1 .7 percent. Since it appi'&rs 
that thi^drop wasr' due to inconsistent reportiiig". 
rather thai?a shift in the organizational structurCAVf 
schools, a low smoothing constant was used with a 
local linear model to project a constant 6l". r *S percent 
r for. 1979 through 1988. / " . 
f '.^Projections of enrollments in nonpublic schools 
wctc obtained by subtracting public enrollment pro- 
jections from the total projections in the first compo- 
nent of IFMOD. 

College Enrollment by Sex, Attend- 
ance Status and Level Enrolled by 
Student and Type and Control of 
Institutions. 

The fourtrfcomponent of tFMOD projects enroll- 
ments in institutions of higher education by sex. 
attendance status : . and level enrolled of student and 
by type and control of institution. 

For each age group by attendance status and sex. 
the percentage that enrollment by level enrolled and 
type of institution was of total cWolljncnt was pro- 
jected. These projections are shoWri in tables A-8. 
and A-9^1ong with actual values for 197$. For all 
projections it was assumed that there was no enrol- 
lment in 2-^ear institutions at thejjost-baccaluarcate 
levef (gracMcrate and' nonprofessional). 

The projected ra'tes shown in tables A-8 and A-9 
. were thcrt^ttijusted to agree with the projected age- 
specific enrollment rates in the first component of 
IFMOD. The adjusted rates were then applied to the 
projected enrollments by age-groiip. sex and attend- 
ance status from the first component to obtain pro- 
jections by age-group, sex. attendance status, level 
enrolled, and <ype/of institution.. 

For each enrollment category by sex. attendance 
status, level enrolled and type of institution, the per- 
centage that public enrollment's of total enrollment 



• ■ ' . / 

■ 7 

was projected. These projections are shown in table 
A-IO along with actual percentages tor 197$. The 
•piojected rates shown were then applied to the pro- 
jected enrollments in each enrollment category to 
obtain projections by control of institution. / 

l ; o.r each enrollment category by sex and. enrol- 
lment level and by type and control of institution, tluvi 
percentage that graduate enrollment is ot post-, 3 *- 
baccalaureate enrollment was'projecteli. Actual grad- ' 
uate tales for I 1 ) 78 and projections for I 4 ) 8 3 and 1988 
are shown iir table A-l I. The projected ifttes in table 
A-l I were .then applied to projections of post- 
baccalaureate enrollment to obtain graduate and, 
first-professional enrollment projections by sex ami 
attendance stiffs and by type and control of institu- 
tion, t- 



1 uU-tinie-equivalent Enrollment* by 
Type and Control of Institution and 
tyy LevchEijrolled . 

The fifth component *of II MC51V projects full- 
time-equivalent enrollment by type.aud control of 
institution and by level enrolled. * 

For each enrolment category by level cnrolled*and 
by type and control of institution, the percentage that 
the tull-time-i'quivalent of part-time enrollment isot 
'pa it -time enrollment was projected, Actual percen- 
tages foi f (978 and projections for IW and 1988 are 
shown in table A-l 2. 

Miese projected. percentages were applied to pro- 
jections of enrollments by level eruollcd and fry type 
^and" control of institution from the fourth compo- 
nent.. The resultant projection* of the fiitl-time- 
equivalent of part-time enrollment were kidded to 
projections of full-time enrollment (from the pre- 
vious component) to obtain projections of fulRimtii* 
equivalent enrollment. » 



M ■ 

V 



-i- v.. ^ 
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Alternative 
projections 



Table A-l.— Nursery and kindergarten enrolments rates, by age and sex 

— : — ' 

Boys ; GM* ' 

A years old '4 years old 5 years ol d - 6 years old 3 years old 4 years old t 5 years old 6 years old 

— — n * : 



1978 



^.ow alternative 

^979-1988 



1988 .,. 



25,2 * 



»£3.5 



M titer mediatt alternative ' 

CI98.V. ; .x? 8 -, 

1988 * 32.4 

High alternative 

* 1983 . ...» 



32.9 
41.3 



42.8 

42.0 

*46.K 
* 50,9 

1 51.5 
59,9 



81.8 

81.3 

83,2 
84,1 

85.1 

87.0 



8.4 

7.8 

7.8 
7.8 

7.8 
7,8' 



24.6 

23.2 

27.2 
30.9 

31.3 
38.6 



44.4 

43.2 

4S\5 
v 53,l 

53.8 
63.0 



81.2 

80.9 

82.8 
83.8 

84,7 
86.7 



5.6 

5.6 

5.6 
5.6 

5.6 

5.6 # 



Table A -2.— Elementary enrollment rates, by age and sex 



5 . . 

6 . . 

7 . . 

8 /. 

9 . . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 , 

i6: 

17 
18 



Age 



Boys 



Girls 



4978 




1979-1988 


1978 


1979-1988 


» 8.7 




8.8 


^ 10.6 


10.9 , 


90,8 




91.6 


93.3 


94.0 : 


98.4 




99.8*' 


99.2 


100.4 


101.7 




101.8 


101,8 


101.8 


1Q1.4 




1013 


101.9 


101.7 


97.7 . 




97,3 


47.1 


, 97.4 


102.5 




i 03,0 


104,2 


103.9 


98.6 




98.7 


98.2 


' '99,1 


%92.5 




92.7 


90.2 


90.5 


23.3 




23.4 


14.7 


15.0 


4.7 




4.7 


3.0 


2.7 


1.1 




1,1 


0.6 


0.5 


" 0.3 




0.3 


/ 0.1 


01 . 


0.1 




0.1 + 


0.1 


0.1 > 



Table A-3.— Secondary enrollment rates, by age and sex 



Male 



Female 





,• 1978 . W 


1979-1988 




1978 


■ v- 


1979-1988 


12 , 


0.1 


0.2 




0.5 




0.4 


13 * 


7 4 


7.4 




' v 10.6 




10.1 


14 


. 75.4 


753 




,*4.0 




82.9 


15 ! 


91.9 


91.6 ' 




94.3 




94 6 


16 .". 


92.6 


91.9 




95 7 




948 


17 : 


77.7 


r 78.2 




72.7 




72.5 


itf 


195 


199 




113 




.118 


19 


4 3 


39 




2,6 




2.7 


20 : 


0.8 


# 11 




1 4 






21 K 


0.5 


0.7 * 




1 0 




0.9 


"n * 


0 3 


0 4 




10 




0.8 • : 


23 


06 


0 5 


• 


0 5 




0 5 


24 * 


0.2 


0 3 




0 3 




0 3 


25-29 




0.2 




0 3 




. 04 















Table A-4.— College enrollment rates, by age, sex and attendance status 



Age 



1978 



Low alternative 



1983 



1988 



Intermediate 
alternative 

1979-1988 



High alternative 



1983 



1988 



Men full-time 

16 ' 0.2 

17 4.2 

18 26.3 

19 28.2 

20... 23.1 

21 : 21.7 

22 14.8 

23...; ■■ 10.6 

24 9.6 

25-29 »... 4.2 

.10-34 1.7 

Men part-time 

16 r 0.2 

17 0.3 

18 3.5 

19 3.8 

20 4.3 

2^ 4.1 

22 7.1 

23 5.1 

24 4.6 

25-29 6.8 

30-34 5.0 

Women full-time 

16 0.6 

17 6.3 

18 30.9 

19 ... 28,5 

20 21.6 

2! 18.1 

22 .' ,9.6 

23 6.5 

24 6.0 

25-29 2.5 

30-34 1.7 

Women part-time 

16... 0.1 

17 0.5 

18 4.4 

19 4.0 

20 5.5 

21 4.6 

22 7.4 

23 5.0 

24 4.7 , 

25-29 V 5.8 

30-34 4.7 



0.2 
3.6 
22.6 
26.8 
20.6 
19.1 
14.2 
" 9.7 
8.9 
3.8 
1.5 

0.2 
0.4 
3.3 
3.5 
4.2 
3.8 
6.8 
4.9 
4.5 
6.4 
4.7 

0.6 
5.4 
26.6 
27.1 
19.3 
15.9 
8.9 
6.0 
5.6 
2.2 
K5 

0.1 
0.6 
4.3 
3.9 
5.1 
4.3 
7.1 
4.9 
4.5 
5.5 
4.5 



0.2 
3.5 
21.2 
25.4 
19.0 
17.6 
14.1 
9.3 
8.4 
3.4 
1.3 

0.2 
0.4 
3.3 
3.5 
4.1 
3.5 
6.2 
4.4 
4.1 
6.0 
4.5 

0.6 

5.3 
25.0 
25.6 
17.8 
J4.7 

8.9 

5.7 

5.3 

2.0 

1.3 

0.1 

0.6. 

4.3 

3.9 

5.1 

4.0 

6.6 

4.4 

4.1 , 

5.1 

4.3 



U.2 


0.2 


\).Z 


4. 1 


? . 1 


6.2 


26.7 


29.8 


.1 3 . 3 


28.3 


30.9 


33.5 


2.1 .5 


26.5 


29.8 


21.1 


23.1 


24. 5 


14.4 


14.8 


14.8 


i i n 
1 I ,U 


1 1 A 
1 1 .0 


12.8 


9.9 


10.6 


11.7 


4.6 


6.6 


7.7 


1.8 


2.4 


2.9 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


4.0 




3.5 


rf-3 


5.2 


4.3 


4 .8 


5.2 


4, 1 


4.9 


5.4 


7.U 


7.1 


7,2 


5.4 


5.8 


5.9 


4.8 


5.3 


5.5 


6.9 


7.6 


8.0 


5.0 . 


5.6 


6.1 


0.6 


0.6 


o.b 


6. 1 


6. 1 


6. 1 


30.7 


* .i 1 . 4 


32.0 


28. 1 


32.5 


33.7 


11.2 


23.5 


24.3 


1 0 1 

1 0,7 


21 . 1 


23.6 


8.9 


12. 1 


1 3. 1 


6.3 


7.9 , 


9.3 


5.8 


7.8 


9.5 


2.5 


3.7 


4.7 


1.5 


1.8 


2.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.6 


1.0 


1.8 


4.3 


4.5 


4.9 


3.9 


4.3 


4.8 


5.1 


5.5 


5.6 


4.3 


4.7 


5.1 


7.6 


7.9 


8.2 


5.4 


6.2 


6.8 


5.0 


6.0 * 


6.8 


5.7 


6 8 


8.1 


4.7 


6.5 


8.3 



1:1 
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Tabic A-5.— Enrollment rates in nursery schools and kindergartens, by age and sex of student and by control 

of institution t 



S« .nd . Public . Nonpublic 

Y Cir 3«years 4-years 5-years 6-years 3-years 4-yesr* 5-years 6-ye«rs 

old old old old , old old 1 old old 



Males 

1978 7.7 19.6 69.5 7.1 • 17.4 23.2 12.3 1.3 

1983 10.6 23.7 73.9 6.6 22.3 28.0 12.8 I.I 

1988 13.7 27.7 , 77.9 6.6 27.6 32.5 13.4 I.I 

Females 

1978 7.6 20.3 68.9 4.7 17.1 24.1 12.3 Q.9 

1983 10.2 24.6 74.1 4.7 . 21.3 .28.9 12.0 0.8 

1988 13.0 28.9 78.7 4.7 25.8 33.6 12.0 '0.8 



Table A-6.— Enrollment rates in public schools 



Population base 

Grade level age 1978 1983 1988 



Regular nursery and 

kindergarten 5 86.3 85.4 " 85.4 

Grade 1 6 93.2 94.2 94.2 

Elementary ungraded 

and special 5-13 2.4 3.1 3.4 

Secondary ungraded : 

andspeciaf 14-17 2.6> 2.1 2.1 

Post-graduate 18 0.5 0.4 0.4 



Table A-7.— Public grade retention rates 



Grade 1978 1983 1988 



2 94.2 95.2 95.2 

3 97.6 98.7 98.7 

4 98.4 99.3 99.3 

5 98.7 99.5 99.5 

6 '.' , 99.2 99.9 99.9 

7 102.2 . 102.8 102.8 

8 * 97 7 98.8 98.8 

9 L04.2 104.8 104.8 

10 ' 95.2 96.6 96.6 

II • 89.6 91 0 91.0 

12 89 I 90 I 90 I 



Table A-8.— Percent that full-time enrollment by level enrolled and type of institution is of total enrollment, 

for each age and sex classification 1 







Men 






Women 
















1*978 


J 1983 


1988 


1978 


1983 


1988 








Undergraduate, 4-year institutions 








81.5 


77.1 


77.1 


64.7 


68.3 


68.3 


18-19-ycars old 


69.7 


•67,9 


67.9 


64.1 


61.8 :,. 


60.5 


20-21 -years old 


84.7 


' ',84. J 


84.3 


84.6 


78.8 


77.0 


22-24-years old 


51.4 


■.'51,8 


51.8 


64.5 


60.6- 


60.6 


25-29-years old 


42.8 




41.8 


46.5 


40.0 


?■ 40.0 


30-34-ycars old 


30.9 


'; 29.3. 


27.9 


51.3 


47.4 


47.4 


35-years old nnd over 




.'7QO "." 


29.6 


50.9 


17 7 


47 7 






• :.• : ' 


\ Undergraduate, 2-year institutions 






16-1 7-ycars old 


18.4 


•• 2,2.8 


22.8 


35.1 


31.5 


31.5 


18-19-ycarsVold ; 


30.3 


'32>.f 


32.1 


35.8 


38.2 


39.4 




15.3 


15.6. 


15.6 


• 15.4 


21.7 


23.3 




17,4 


21.1 


22.6 


12.6 


17.7 


. 19.4 ■ 


25-29-years old 


23.5 


• 27.0 


28.3 


19.1 


24.7 


■ " , 24 - 7 


30-34-years old 


25.4 


28.9 


30.3 


15.0 


24.6 


' ; 24. 6 


^S-ycars old and over 


24 8 


28.4 


29.6 


15.5 


24.9 


24.9 








Post-baccalaureate, 4-year institutions 






1 6- 17 -years old 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 1 


0.0 


■ . 0.0 


18-19-ycars old 


0.0 


0:0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


20-21 -years old 


0.0 


o.o 


0.0 . 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




31.1 


27.1 


25.6 


22.9 


23.1 


23.1 




33.6 


35.7 


35.7 


34.4 


35.3 


.35.3 




43.7 


41.7 


41.7 


33.7 


28.0 • 


28.0 


35-years old an&over 


43.8 


41.8 


41.8 


33.6 


27.8 


27.8 


'Projections shown for 1983 and 1988 wcre_adjusted to add to 100 percent before 


eomputing, projections shown in chapter I. 
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Table A-9.— Percent that part-time enrollment by level enrolled and type of institution is of total enrollment > 

for each age and sex classification 1 



Men Women 

Age 



1978 1983 1988 1978 1983 1988 



16-17-ycarsold , 35.0 

18-19-ycarsold IJt.2 

20-2 1 -years old 30.8 

22«24-years old 26.1 

25-29-ycars old 28.1 

30-34-years old 31.0 

35-years old and over 31.2 





Undergraduate, 4-year institutions 






45.0 


45.0 


43.4 


40.8 


40.8 


19.8 


19.8 


31.6 


27.7 


27.7 


26.4 


25.5 


32.6 


27.9 


26.4 


25.2 


15.0 


29.2 


29.5 


29.5 


28.2 


28.2 


26.1 


26.4 


26.4 


31.3 


31.3 


24.0 


21.3 


20.4 


27.4 


26,3 


24.0 


253 


25.3 



Undergraduate, 2-year institutions 



•'i^P^ca^oid ,..; ; ,.r. 65.0 

:• 1 8- W-Vcarslxild !f^.y >/•'« ' 73 4 

V.?Q-?'i.-ycars bid vr^V '? * , . . : , ■ ^7.0 
f '22-24-yeip oM .Vy^; . . K'.ft /// 60.8 

' 25 : 29-yc»rs oldj. , v v,^ V. *41.6 
' 30-34-yca$ c^ld \ . .' "P. . \\ 
•35-years ^la■3^i'd■^^^^ l ^.;^* ,, 



16-17-years old 0.0 

18-19-yearsold 8.4 

20-21 -years old 2.2 

22-24-years old 13.1 

25-29-years old 30.1 

30-34-years old 24.7 

35-years old and over 24.6 



50.8 




50.8 ( 


55.2 ^ 


56.5 


56.5 




73.5 




73.5 '.. 


64.7 


67.6 


67.6 




68.5 




69.4 


57.2 


64.2 


65.7 




63.4 




64.8 


49.: } 


54V 


57.6 




,43.9 




43.9 


49.3 


54.2 


56.8 




48.1 




49.1 . 


56.9 


62.2 


64,0 




48.Q 




49 7 r<t- 


56.8 


62.0 


64.0 




A" ",' J' 


Post-baccalaureate, 4- 


-year institutions 








•0.0 




0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 




6.0 




6.0 


3.7 


3.9 


3.9 ' 




51 




5.1 


10.2 


8.0 


8.0; 




10.9 




10.2 


21.4 


22.7 






27.8 




27.8 


24.4 


25.3 


3*.3 ^ 




24.7 




24,7 


19.1 


16.5 


15.6 7 




24.6 




24.6 


19.1 


19.8 


19.8 





'Projections shown for 1983 and 1988 were adjusted to add to 100 percent before computing projections shown in chapter I 



Table A-10.— Public enrollment as a percent of total enrollment, by attendance status, sex and level enrolled 

and by type, of institution 



Enrollment cute Rory 




Men. \ v 




Women 




1978 


' 1983 " 


, i 1988 


1978 


1983 


1988 


Fu 1 1- 1 i me , uiul c rg rad ua te, 






1 \ 










68.4^ ; 


" . . 68.6 


' '.68.6 


68.8 


69.1 


69.1 


Part-time, undergraduate. 
















71.7 




71.5 


70.2 


70.4 


70.4 


Vull-time. undergraduate 
















939 • 


; • 94.2 ; . ' 


94.2 


90.7 


91.3 


91.3 


Part-time, undergraduate. 
















■ 98.6 , 


98, ff 


9S.6 


98.5 


98.6 


98.6 


Fu U - 1 i me . po s i - ba eea la u re a l e , 












4-vear institutions 


-.56.7 .... 




57.1 


62.0 


62.4 


62.4 


Pa rt -t i me , post -ba eea la u rea t e . 














4-year institutions 


; >p2'\.% ' '.. 


■'" '. 62.9 

■ r 1 


62.9, 


72.6 


73.1 


73.1 



table A-ll.— Graduate enrollment as a percent of total post-baccalaureate enrollmeftt; by sex and attendance 

^tatus ; and by type and control of institutio^|| 



Enronment category 





Men 






Women Y 




1978,,; 


1983 


. 1988 1 * 


• * 1978 ' 


1983 


■: -1988 


■ 70.9. ■ 


70.7 * 




^P. V 83.6 


■.* . 

80,3 ' .',*;• 


;78.4 


;.. 1 • 98.8 . ' 


98.6 


9S'.6 


\V 99.7 


• 99.5 ' 


99.5 


. ' '49.2 . 


49.0 


48.9 


65.6 


•.•'6^2 


60.9 


... - ; ; "Ml " 


. 910 


910 


95.1 


.95.4 v - 


\95.4 



, Full-time, 4-year, public . 
P*art-time\ 4-year, public . 
Fujl-timc. 4-year, private 
Part-auric, 4-year, private 



Table A-12.— Percent that the full-time-equivalent of part-time enrollment is of part-time erirpllment, by level/ 

enrolled and by type and control of institution 



, Enrollment category 




1978 


1983 " > 


1988 






41.2 


40.6 . 


.'• . .40.6 ■ % ,' ' 






34.5 


35.1 . \ t \, 


; 35,i ■'. ;,. 






40.2 


38.0 ■ 








40.0 


40.0 , 


"40.0 






36.1 


35.6 , . 


■ 35.6. 






20.0 




F ■ •■/• ■ ' 






38.8 


,37.4 \ 


' 37.4". 














50.0 


45.3 ' ' : < 


' . v.45.3 ' 








X 








70.0 




54 1 ). 




* 
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A-2— Graduates and Degrees 

High School Graduates 

Projections of high school graduates by sex were 
developed by expressing high school graduates as a 
percentage of the average of the 17- and 18-year old 
population (table A-13). The percentage was as- 
sumed to remain constant at levels consistent with 
the most recent rates throughout the projected 
period. The constant rate was applied to projections 
of the average of the 17- and 18-year old population 
to obtain projections of high school graduates. 
, projections of public high school graduates were 
developed, by using graduation rates (table A-14) 
based on projections of enrollment in grade 1 2 from 
the third componentpf IFMOP. Public graduation 
rates were c a lgiil e.d % ^d'i^id 1 ^^^ h c number of pub- 
lic high 5choQl^ra3udY6s*-by^ftrbllment in grade 12. 
These graduation rates were then projected and app- 
lied to projected enrollment in grade 12 to obtain 
projections of public high school graduates. Projec- 
tions of nonpublic high school graduates were ob- 
tained by subtracting public high school graduates 
•from total high school graduates. 

Degree^";^. • .'. C", ^ 

The College Graduate Mcjdef (CGIvi) produces 
projections of the supply of new college graduates at 
the bachelor s, master's, doctor's and first-profession- 
al levels. Thc-Collegc Graduate Model maintains a 
data bank of historical series overtime for each sex of 
earned degrees conferred by level and by field of 
study. The CGM is composed of three submodels- 
Level and Sex Submodel (LSS), Degrees by Field 
Submodel (DFSj), and Degrees by Subfieki Sub- 
model (DSS). Projections of degrees by stittfield'are 
not included in. this publication, but are produced for 
the Occupational Outlook program of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Manpower Assessment Pro- 
ject of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. In past 
editions, degree projections were based on a compo- 
site population that was representative of the ages of 
degree recipients. In this publication, the projections 
are developed by using regression models with 
explanatory variables that are based on age-specific 
enrollment projections. 

At the doctor's level, the combined use of age data 
from the Doctorate Record File 1 and graduate enroll- 



1 National Research Council. Summary Report Doctorate Recip- 
ients from United States Universities, Washington. DC. 1972- 
1978. 



ment beyond the first-year by age 2 identify the demo- 
graphic state from which doctoral degree recipient 
are drawn. r 

Level and Sex Submodel (LSS) 
Bachelor's Degrees 

Bachelor's degree projections by sex are based 
jointly oaundcrgraduater.enrollment and fourth-year 
enrojlrpent by attenty.nice ^ta^us. Thfc percentage that 
fourth-year college ear^Uiinent is of undergraduate 
enrollment in 4-year institutions was projected using 
exponential smoothing as the principal forecasting 
technique (table A-15). Projections of fourth-year 
enrollment were developed by applying these pro- 
jected percentages to projections of undergraduate 
enrollment by attendance states 

Results of the regression analysis used to project 
bachelor's degree* by sex are shown in equations ( 1 X 
and (2) of table A- 16. Full-time fourth-year enrbllv 
ment was highly significant in determining bachelor's 
degree outcomes. In contrast; the part-time variable 
was nx>t as significant in determining bachelor's 
degrees. Several factors could accountforlkeJack of 
'Significance in the part-time variable. Fourth-year 
enrollment priorto 1976 was estimated since no data 
exist rJrior to that time. Attempts to find lag relation- 
ships for the part-time variable were not successful. 
As a result the part-time variable appears at the same 
time period as the full-trrnc Variable* These factors 
could partially explain the lack of significance of the 
part-time variable for both men and women. 

Master s Degrees \ • 

The projections' of masters degrees by sex a re 
based jointly ori'total graduate enrollment and.first- 
year graduate enrollment by attendance status. Pro- 
jections of first-year graduate enrollment were ob- 
tained by forecasting the percentage that first-year 
graduate enrollment is of total graduate enrollment 
(table A-15) and applying these projected percen- 
tages to projected graduate enrollment by attendance 

- V 

: See table A-15 . ' 

NO IE. Low and high alternative projections ol b.ig^elor's. 
master's. :i nd doctor's degrees reflect the alternative proiccffons ol 
College enrollment b\ tvpe ot student (see appendix B. table B- 1 
lor the assumption underlying the enrollment projection) I he 
alternative projections lor 1 irst -professional degrees reflect the 
alternatives lor lavs and theology since no alternatives were avail- 
able Irom the Bureau ot Health Manpower tor the projections ot 
first -professional degrees in the health professions ~ 



status. Equations (3) and (4) in table A-16 show the 
results of the regression analysis used to project mas- 
ter's degrees by sex. Although both variables are 
highly correlated with mas(cr's degrees, the full-time 
and part-time variables of first^year graduate enroll- 
ment are collinear. Thus, these equations should be 
used for prediction purposes only:. >: 

^ Doctor s Degrees 

Projections of doctor's degrees by sex are based-; 
jointly on age-specific enrollment and graduate enroll- 
ment beyoftti ^me first-year. The percentage That 
graduate enrollment beyond the first -yeatiby age is of 
total college enrollment by age was calculated from 
historical data and projected usingexponential smooth- 
ing! (See table A-15.) Projected rates were then app- 
lied to projected college enrollment to. obtain pro- 
jected graduate enrollment .beyond theVfir^jL-year. 
The rates that doctor's degrees by ageafeof^rtifflliate 
enrollment beyond the first-year by age (table A- 17) 
were projected and applied to the results o*f projec- 
tions of graduate entpUrjient beyond the first-year. 
Total doctor's degree's 1 tyere obtained by summing 
the age groups. > 

first-professional Degrees • ; 

Projections of first-professional degrees were dc? 
tcrmincd by summing t'heji noM vidua 1 field projections 
(see section on first-prtffessipnal degrees by field). 
First-professional degrees jivthe health professions 
'were obtained from trie Bureau /of Health Man- 
power, First-professionaMegrees in. law, theology, , 
pharmacy, chiropraciic, and* "other" fields were 
developed by NCES. Principal methods used were 
exponential smoothing and simple regression analy- 
sis. 

Degrees by Field Submodel (DFS) 

Bachelors Degrees by field 

At the bachelors level, simple linear regression 
was the primary projection technique used with time t 
as the independent variableandincorporatinga dummy 
variable if the series was discontinuous between 
1969-70 and 1970-71, Final field projections were 
compared to projected total bachelor's degrees to 
check for consistency. The two sets of projections 
\were then adjusted iteratively until agreement was 
obtained. In cases where large discrepancies occurred, 
a rcassesment of all projections involved took place 
in order to identify inconsistencies.. 

Master's Degrees by field 

For master's degrees, more independent variables " 



were available. First-year graduate enrollment by 
field was available for six of the 20 fields. However, 
regression analysis using first-year enrollment as an 
independent variable was used in, only two fields 
(engineering and business & management). The 
results of these regression analyses/are shown in table 
A-18. Regression analysis for the other fields 3 gave 
unsatisfactory results, Traditional cxtrariolativetectv 
; niqucs such as simple linear regression and exponen- 
' tial smoothing were used for^'e other fields. Enrol- 
ment percentage^ by field were determined by dividing 
first-year; graduate enrollment by tota) fic-st-year 
graduate enrollment. Tricse' percentages were pro- 
jected and applied to projected first-year graduate 
enrollment obtained from the first submodel (LSS). 
ThesuiTLqf the individua^master's degree fields pro-" 
jected by.various methods was compared to total 
master's degrees and adjusted in the same^manner 
^- already-explained for bachelor's degrees- " 'v 

Doctor VPegrees by field 

For doctor's degrees^ enrqlfrncnt beyond the first- 
ycar was considered 'o^ sufficient lag 

structures, could' be' .identified, regression analysis 
and exponential smoothing were the principal pro- 
jection methpds Used. Adjustments were made be- 
tween the s\im of'doctoral fields and tjotal doctor's 
degrees iir-t'lie same manner used for bachelor's and 
master's degrees, . ' v 

First-professional Degrees by field - 

Projections of first-professional degrees in the 
'health professions (medicine, dentistry; optometry, 
ostepathy, podiatry, and veterinary medicine) were 
obtained from the Bureau of Health Manpower, and 
are based on provisions of the new health manpower 
legislation, P.L. 94-484. NCES projected the distri- 
bution by sex. First-professional, degrees in law, 
theology, pharmacy, chiropractic and "other" fields 
were projected by NCES. 

For first-professional degrees in the health profes- 
sions, the projections of degrees by sex are based on 
the assumption that the percentage of degrees conr 
ferred on women in each field of study will follow the 
1968-69 to 1977-78 trend through 1988-89, For men, 
projections of first-professional degrees in the health 
professions will equal total degrees minus the degrees 
for women. 

For each sex, the projections of first-professional 



'The other fields were architecture and environmental design, 
physical sciences, agriculture and natural resources, and biologi- 
cal sciences. 
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degrees inlaw, theology, pharmacy, and chiropractic through 1988-89. The "other" field was assumed to 
medicine are based on the assumption that the pro- be constant at the 1977-78 value through I9 n 88-89. . 
jections will follow the 1968-69 to 1977-78 trends 
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Table A-13.— High school graduates as a percent of the average of the 17-aitd.18-.year old population. by sex' 



Ye»r 






Girls 






• .« * • 










"VIA .. 




71:9 




76.5 


1976 .. 


' . 72.4 .../ ■ ,-, ' 




76.7 


1978 , 


7t.5 . iV-.r^A--' 




76.9 . *i . 








76.8 * 











I 1 



Table A-14.— High school graduates as a percent of enrollment ih gride 12 in pubjic schools 



Year 



^Graduation rate (percent) 



1 q * 








- ■ ry ^ — u ; ; — 

9,4.5 




1974 * ;. ...... 










* 


1976 








. 












93,4 


i 










94.0 





T«ble A-15.— ^Enrollment percentages, by year enrolled, attendance status, and sex* 



Year enrolled 


rt~ 

i- 

1 I 


Men 




Women 


+ 197^ 


1983 


1988 


1978" 


y " 1983 


1988 



,Fourth-year undergraduate 
enrollment as- fa percent of 
total undergraduate enroll- 
ment in 4-ycar institutions 

Full-time . .■: 

Part-time .. 

First-year graduate enroll- 
ment as a percent of total 
graduate enrolment 

Full-time . 

-Part-time 

Graduate enrollment beyond 
first-year as a percent of total 
enrollment in all institutions 
Age 

Less than 25 

25-29 

30-34 , 

35 and over 



21.2 

,23.6 



46.1 
45.8 



21.2 
24.2 



47.0 
$5.4 



21.2 
26.1 



45.5 
44.1 



19.9 
29.7 



50.5 
47.6 



22.0 
30.2 



51.4 
47.8 



24.0 
30.8 



48.2 
46.9 



1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


' "l.t) &# - 


1.0 


1.0 


10.1 


10.1 


10.1 


7.5. / 


7.5 


7.5 


10.7 


10.7 .< ■ 


10.7 


6.8 : * 


6.8 


6.8 


10.5 


10.5 / 


10.5 


6.7; 


6.7 


6.7 



•Estimated 



I;? 
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Table A-16.— Equations for bachclor'-s and master's degrees 

■ v " ' ( n= 12) ' '.: 



1 - Level Regression equations * » 

'■ . '7 •■ 'X... . .. . 

Bachelor's 

Men.. ' (I) BAM=-79.09+O.82M4F+O.!2M4P - 

(4.14) (0.2!) x 

•JVomen (2) BAW=-44'75+0.98W4F+0.61 W4P 

(4.72) (1.03) ' 

Masters T 

Men.... A .... (3) M AM=-31.2M.20M5F+O.12M5P 0 

• (6.42) (0.79) * 

Women (4),M AW=-18.93+1.37W5F+O.20W5P 

'■>) ' * (2.56) (0.82) 



Durbin-Watson 
statistics' 



Regression technique 



.73 
.81 

.93 
.97 



1.80 

2.24 
0 

1.78 
0.79 



Ordinary least squares 
Ordinary least squares 

Ordinary least squares 
Ordinary least squares 



BAM = The total number of bachelor's degrees awarded * 
* to men. 

BAW = The total numbtt of bachelor's degrees awarded 
to women. 

M4F = Full-time fourth-year college enrollment for 

men. 

M4P = Part-time fourth-year college enrollment for 

men. < 

, . VV4F *= Full-time fourth-year eollege enrollment for 
women, v. 
* W4P = Part-time fourth-year college enrollment for 

women. 

MAM = The total number of master's degrees awarded 
to men. 

MAW = The total number of master's degrees ^warded 
to women. 

M5F = Full-time first-year graduate enrollment for 
men. 

M5P = Part-time first-year graduate enrollment for 

men. 

W5F = Full-time first-year graduate enrollment for 
women. 

W5P = Part-time first-year graduate enrollment for 
women 

'R : = Coefficient of determination. 

•For an explanation of the Durbin- Watson Statistics, see J. John- 
ston. Econometric Methods. New York: McGraw Hill. 1972. 
pages 25 1 -252 

NO T F. The numbers in parentheses refer to the value of the 
[•statistics 
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Table A-17,-rPercent that doctor s degrees is of graduate enrollment beyond first-year, by age 



* » 














• Age ''.^ 




Men 




0, • 


Women^, 




1977 


1983 


; 4 1988 . 


; * 1977 


1983' 


1988 


30-34 


013 

. ' ' -7.72 
.'. . * '* 15.67 
12.10 


0.10 
7.06 
13.24 
" 9.27* 


0.08 v 
■ ' 6.56 
11.69 
5.96 


0.05 
' . 3.69 
. 8.65 
' 6.85 a . 


0.04 

"•■ 7.57 
' 6.00 


0.03 
2.48 
6.50 
5.44 



Table A-18.— Equations for master's degrees, by selected field 

(N=12) 



Field 



Regression equations . 



R' 



Durbjn-Watson 

statistics 2 . Regression technique 



Engineering 

Men. 



Business and 
management 

'Men 



Women . 



EGM = 530 1.25+6 II . I2MEQF+97.42M EGP .71 
.(3,53). (148) 



BMM=-6998. 17+709.76^ BMF+507 93MBMP .96 
. . ' • ■ (1.93) ' (2.68) 
BMW=-I83.87+287.6WBMF+457.6WBMP .99 
v (1.36) ' (3.82) 



WHERE: 

EGM - Master's degrees in engineering awarded to 

men*. 

MEGF = Full;time first-year graduate "enrollment in 
engineering lor men. 
■ , "M-EGP - Part-time first-year graduate enrollment in 
engineering for men. 

3MM = Master Ydegrces in business and management 
awarded to men. '•• 1 ; . - .'" 

BMW = Master^ degrees in business and management 
awarded to women. 

MBMF = Full-time first-year graduate enrollment in 
business and managemerlfHor men. f e .\ i 
MBMP = Part-time first-year graduate enrollment in 
business and management for men. 
WBMF = Full-time first-year graduat^n'rollmenl in 
business and management for women. . 
WBMP = Part-time first-year graduate ■■enrollment in 
business and management for women. ■ *•„ 

1 R : = Coefficient of determination. 0 

•Tor an explanation of Durbin-Watson Statistics. sCt?X' r T Ig.rin- 

ston. Econometric Methods. New York: McGraw Hill.!M972. 

pages 251-252. % 

NiOlE. I he numbers in parentheses refer to the ^alue of the 



t 



2.26 Ordinary least squares 

1.64 Ordinary least Squares 

2.62 Ordinary least squares 

f .\ 



~x~ 



0 




•Table A-19.— Percents to develop alternative projections of bachelor s degrees in the social sciences 

fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 



Public 



Year 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 
I9J3-84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 



1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- H2 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 
1984 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 
198 7-88 
1988-89 



r 





* Sociii • 




■ fTairs <t 




, Library 


Total 


science* 


Psychology 


services 




sciences 






Total 




9.' 




2I.0.V* 


\ ' 11.^9 ' 


. \ 4.87 


4.09 




0.07 


20£>' 


1 ri:35 


- " " ' ' 4 ; 7K 


4.22' 




0.07 


19^8 


10.72 


4.66 


4.45 




0.06 


19.23 


10. 10 


*4.59 


4.4.9 




0:05 


1 9 102 


9.91 


4.47 


4.59 




* 0.05 


18.76 


968 


4.35 


4.68 




0.05 


18.50 


9.47 


4.22 . 


4*76 




0.05 


18.27 


9.22 


4.13 


t 4.87 




0.05 


18.03 | 


9.02 


'v* 4.02 ' 


4.95 




0.05 


1 7.83 


8.79 


3.93 


5.06 




0.05 


1 7.62 


8.60 


3.82 


5.15 




0.05 






Men 








20.79 


13.16 


3.81 


3.81 




0.02 


19.81 


12-32 


3.68 


380 




0.02 


18.89 


. 11.51 


3.55 


3.81 




0.02 


17.84 


10.59 


3.40 


3.83 




0.02 


17.67 


10.53 


3.25 


3.87 




0.02 


1 7.48 


10.43 


3.W 


3.95 




0.02 


17.30 


10.31 


2.93 


4.04 




0.02 


1-7.12 


10. 17 


2.78 


4.15 




' 0.02 


1 6 98 


10.06 


2.63 


4.28 




0.01 


16.81 


9.95 


2.48 


4.37 




0.02 


1 6.63 


9.85 


2.33 


4.43 




0.02 






Women 








21.29 /. 


10.66 


6.07 


4.42 




0 13 


21 09 


10.28 


6 00 


4 70 




0 12 


, 20 99 


9.83 


5 90 


5.16 




0 10 


20 75 


9.57 


5 89 


5 20 




0.09 


20 52 


<)22 


5 83 


5 39 




0.09 


20 J 9 


8 86 


5 75 


3 50 




0 09 


19 85 


8 51 


5 67 


5 58 




0 09 


19 53 


8 19 


5 60 


5.66 




0 08 


19 19 


7 88 


5.53 


5,70 




0 08 .• 


18 91 


7 57 


5.46 


5 80 




0 08 


.18 67 


7 2H 


5.40 


5 90 . 




0 08 
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Tabic A=205^Pcrccntsjlo develop alternative projections of bachelor's degrees in the humanities fields: 

1978-79 to 1988-89 



Architecture & Fine and 

environmental applied Foreign ... ^ 

y eir Total >■ ' 'design ' arts languages Communications - Letters 



Total 



1978- 79* 13.03 1.00 4.29 1.23, £86 * 4.45 

1979- 80 13.55 1.01 ft 4.32 1.0$: - 3.04 4.09. 

1980- 81 r . I3.2P I 02 v *' 4.32 0.94 3.21 3.77 

1981- 82 ' 12.97 1.02 * 4.36 0.^3 , 3.26 3.40 

1982- 83 * 12.94 1.03 ^ 4.34 '\, 0.81 3.39 3.37 

1983- 84 13.00 v 1.03 " 4.30' H 0.82 3.50 , 3.35 

1984^85..: '. . . 13.04 1.04 ' 4.26 0.84 3.59 '* 3.32 

1985- 86./ 13.12 1.03 4.23 ' ' 0.87 . - . 3.68 3.31 

1986- 87 13.20 1.05 4.20 " 1 0.89^ 3.77 3.29 

1987- 88 V- 13 31 1.04 4.19 s. 0.92 3.87 # , .3.29 

1988- 89 13.33 Iv04 4.16 >( 0.96 3.3l 

Men ^ 

1978- 7? ..' ' 11.58 s 1.45 „ 3.11 - 0.57 2.79 - 3 66 

1979- 80... M 44 1.46 3.12 0.52 ^ 2.93 3.40 

1980- 81 MI.30 146 3.14 , 0.46 3.08 " 3 \h 

1981- 82 H.03 146 3.11 0.46 3 12 2.88 

1982- 83 10.97 1.43* 3.06 0.40 . 3.21 2.87 

1983- 84 10.90 1.39 2.99 0.40 3.27 , 2.86 

1984- 85 10.79 ' 1.34 2.91 0.40 3.31 2.H4 

1985- 86 .10.68 136 2.79 s 0 39 ■ O.Sfc 2.82 

1986- 87 10.61 \MC 2.71 0.39 }.}] 2 80 

1987- 88 10.57 I 35 2.63 0.39 3.41 2.79 

1988- 89 * 10.53 1.34 2.57 . 0.39 3.47 2.77 

Women 

1978- 79 16.36 0.50 5 62 1.97 * 2.93 5 34 

1979- 80 "15.90 0/50 5.66 * 1.73 3.15 4 86 

1980- 81 15 35 0.53 5.64 ' 1.47 3.35 4 36 

1981- 82 „ -15.10 0.55 5 73 "* 1.45 3 40 3 96 

1982- 83 15.12 0.59 5.76 ^ I 25 3.59 3 93 

1983- 84 " 15.34 ' 0M 5.77 1.29 3 75 3.89 

1984- 85 15.58 0 69 5.78 1.34 3.90 3 86 

1985- 86 15.78 0.68 ,5.80 1.39 .'./, 4.06 3.85 

1986- 87 16.02 0.72 5.82 1.45 4.20 3.83 

1987- 88 16.21 0.71 5.83 I 49 4.36 3 81 

1988- 89 7 16.27— , 0.73 5.85 1.56 4.48 - 3.68 
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Tablci A-21.— Percent* to develop alternative projections of bachelor's degrees in engineering, mathematics, 
; and physical sciences fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 



1978- 79 . . 

1979- 80 ., 

1980- 81 ... 

1981- 82 », 

1982- 83 ., 
19.83-84 ., 
1984-85 .- 
j 985-86 . 
1986-87 ., 

987-88 . 
l988-8t . 



1978-79 ! 

' 1979-80 
/J08O-8I 
1981-82 
f982-83 
1983r84 

, 1984-85 
1995-86 



Ye# 

* 

vra.... 



Total 



Mathematics 
& statistics 4 



Computer & 
Information 
sciences 



Engineering 



Total 



....... .:\ 



11.62 


1.16 , 


0.80 


6.21 


12.13 * 


-0.98 


0,85 


6.78 


12.59 


0.85 


0.92 


7.19 


.13.38 . 


0.82 


0.95 


- 7*88 


13.60 


0.83 


1.01 


7.86 . 


13.64 


0.84 * , 


1.04 


7.79 


13.69 


0.86 


1.07 


7.76, 


43.49 


0.87 


1.07 


7.55 


13.51 


0.89 


1.09 


7.48 


13.37 


0.90 


III 


7.34 


13.38 ' 


0.92 


1.13 


7.21 


M 




j 


Men 


* 

18.65 


1.28 


1.07 


10.89 


19.56 


1.08 v 


U6 


11.77 


20.33 


1.00 ' 


1.26 


12.38 


21.70 


O 0.97 


1.27 


13.65 


21.95 


0.96 


1.36 


13.58 


21.89 


0.96 


1.38 


13.45 



■ XV 



1986-fi7 

198Z r 8H 

W88-89 ....... 



1 978-79 . 
^9-80 . 
1*980-8 1 . 

1981- hA 

1982- 83 . 
1^83-84 . 

1984- H5 . 

1985- 86 . 

1986- H7 . 
.1987-91* . 
.1988-89 . 



21.80 
21.63 
21 .56 
21.48 
21.43 

■■/ 

*■ 

$86 
3.94 
4.29 

4.54 . 
4.63 
4.7 
4 

4.87 



0.96 . 

0*97^ 

0.97 

0.97- 

0.9?* 



J 39 
1.37 
1.38 
1.39 

imi 



13.32 
13.16 
13.03 ^ 
I2.9T 
12.79 



Women 



1.01 


0.48 


0.96" 


0.86 


0.48 


1.22 


0.6$ 


*'0.49 


1.38 


''0,67 


0.52 , 


1.65 


0^69 


0.54 :, ; 


1.63 


0.71 


0.55 t' 


1.60 


0.74 


0.61 * 


1.57 


0.7?*" 


0.62 


1.55 


0.81 


0.66 


1.52 


QM 


v rf 0.68 


1 50 


-0.86 


0 68 . 


1.48 



Engineering 
technologies 



.0.96 
1.01 
1.06 
1.09 

,J..4 
1.18 



Physical 
sciences 



2.50 
2.52 
: 2.59 
2.63 
2.76 
2.78. 



1.23 


2.78 


1 .25. 


2.76 


1 .29 


2.76 


1 .31 


2.75 


1 .34 


2.77 


* 




1.77 


' / 3.65 


1.86 


3.69 


1.95 


tl$ 


2.03 


.3.78 


2.10 


3.94 


2.17 


3.92 


2.24 


3!89 


2.31 


3.83 


2.38 * 


3.80 


2.45 


3.77 


2:51 


3.75 




x Jr ' 


<f06 


. 1 19 


0.06 


I 24 


0.07 


1 30 


0.08 ,„ 


1.38 * 


0.08 


• 1-45,7 


0.09 


1.51. 


0.09 


153 


0.10 


1 59 


0.10 


1 .63 


0.10 


1 .66 


0 11 


I 74 



'Jit 



ml 



6 



157 



i 



Table A-22.— Percents to develop alternative projections of bachelor s degrees in life sciences and miscellaneous 

fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 



Agriculture Total 



Year 


Total 
life sciences 


Biological 
sciences 


ic natural 

resources 


Health 

professions 


miscellaneous 
fields 


Business & 
Accounting management Education 


Other 












' Total 










1978-79 


■' 14.60 


5.69 


2*49 


6.42 


38.92 


4.65 


13.24 


14.32 


6.72 






5.78 


2.59 


6.61 


38.93 


4.90 


3 • 

13.49 


13.61 


6.93 






5.87 


2.70 


7.01 


38.74 


5.09 


13.78 


12.76 


7.10 






5.96 


2.74 


7.07 


38.66 , v 


5 19 


14.00 


12.14 


7.33 


1982-83, r 


16.08 


6.02 


2.83 


^7.23 


38.36 


5.24 '• 


14.33 


1 1.31 


7.48 






6.06 


2.92 


7.36 


38.26 


5.19 


14.75 


10.72 


7.60 






6. 09-' 


3.02 


7.48 


38. 18 


5.14 


15.20 


10.14 








6.09 


3.04 


7.72 


38.26 


5.05 


15.69 


9.67 


«7.85 


1986-87 


17.10 


6. 12 


3. 1 2 


7.85 


38. 1 6 


5 00 


16.06 


9.14 


7.97 


1987-88 




6.14 


1 1 

3. 1 3 


8.09 


38. 1 3 


4 93 


16.43 


8.65 


8.1 1 


1988-89 


17.61 


6. 1 7 j 


3.20 


8.24 


38 05 


4.88 


16.69 


' 8.25 


8.24 






■ 






Men 










1978-79 


12.51 


6.56 


3.54 


2.4 I m 


36.46 


6 12 


18.11 


7.04 


5.20 


1979-80 


12.77 


6.68 


3.65 


2.44 


36.42 


6.38 


18.06 


6.59 


5.38 


1980-81 


13.06 


6.82 


3.77 


2.47 


36.43 


6.59 


18.08 ■ 


6.17 


5.58 


J 98 1-82 


13.26 


6.87 


3.87 


2.52 


36. 18 


6.62 


18.18 


5.67 


5.71 


1982-8.1 > 


13.45 


6.91 


3.96 


2.58 


" 35.96 


6.58 


18.39 


5.16 , 


5.82 


1983-84 .' 


13.60 


6.91 


4.04 


2.66 


36. 13 


6.50 


18.64 


5.09 v 


5.90 


1984-85 


1 3.76 


6.89 


4.12 


2.75 


36.34 


6.41 


18,96 


501 


5.97 


1985-86 


13.90 


6.84 


4.20 


2.86 


36.67 


6.29 


19 49 


4.88 


6.0 1 


1986-87 ..... 


14.07 


6.81 


4.28 


2.9JJ 


36.77 


6.20 


19 71 


4.78 " 


6.08 


1987-88 


14.23 


6.79 ' 


4.36 


3.08 


36.90 


6 12 


19 96 


4.68 


6. 14 


1988-89 


14.37 


6.78 


4.43 


3 16 


' .37.04 


6.04 


20. 10 


4.67 


6.22 












W c\ nrt m n 
WW UII1CII 


f 




y 




1978-79 


16.95 


4.70 


1.30 


10 96 


, : 41 69 


3.00 


7.74 


• 22.53 


8.43 


1979-80 


17 43 


4.77 ' 


1.41 


11.25 


• 41 72 


3.24 


8.41 


21.42 


8.65 


1480-8 1 


"8.40 


4.81 - 


1.51 


J 2,08 


41 32 


3.42 


8.97 


20.13 


8.80 


1981-82 


18.50 


4.96 


1.51 


12.04 


41 3d 


3.63 . 


9.44 


19.20 


9.10 


I9H24U . . 


18.98 


5.04 


1.59 


12.35 


41.01 


. 3.76 


9.84 


18.09 


9.31 


1983-84 


19.39 


5.12 


1.68 


12 59 


40.62 


3.73 


1041 


-16.99 


9.49 


J 984-85 


' 19.77 


5.20 


1.77, 


12.80 


40.25 


3.71 


10.95 


15.92 


$.67 


1985-86 


20.07 


5.28 


1.78* 


1.3.01 


39.99 


3 69 


11.55 , 


14.89 


9.85 


1986-87 


. . % 20.40 


5.37 


1.86 


13.18 


39.68 


3.68 


12.07 


13.90 


10.03 


1987-88 


20.68 


5.45 


1.84 


I3 S 39 


39.42 


3.66 


12.64 


12 92 


10.20 


•'^88-89 


21.04 


5.53 


1.90 


13.61 


39 13 


3.65 

i 


J 3.08 


12.02 


10.38 



Tabic A-23.— Pcrcents to develop alternative projections of master's degrees in the social sciences 

fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 

' ^ 



Public 

Social affairs & Library 

Year Total sciences Psychology services sciences 

Total 

1978- 79 . J 15.84 4.91 ^2.70 6.21 2.0.1 

1979- 80 15.83 4.75 2.75 6.39 1.93 

1980- 81 16.20 4.57 ' 2.80 6.64 • 2.19 

1981- 82 16.10 4.46 2.87 6.96 1.81 

1982- 83 16.29 v '- " '4.32 2.94. 7.28 1.76 • 

1983- 84 16.56 " 4.21 v ' 3.02 7.65 168 

1984- 85 '. 16.87 4.10 3.09 8.00 1.68 

1985- 86 17.08 3.95 3.15 , 8.31 1.67 

1986- 87 17.28 '■ 3.81 " 3.20 8.60 1.67 

1987- 88 " 17.54 . » 3.69 3.29 • 8.93 1.64 

1988- 89 17.87 3.55 3.36 9.30 1.65 



1978- 79 15.58 6.24 * 2.53 - 6.05 ' 0.76 

1979- 80 15.94 6.16 2.61 6.50 0.68 

1980- 81 15.98 • 5.92 2.65 6.74 0.68 

1981- 82 16.17 5.72 2.66 7.11 0.68 

1982- 83 ' 16.32 5.50 2.68 7.46 0.69 

1983- 84 16.61 "'; 5.32 2.70 7.89 0.69 

1984- 85 16.90 K 5.14 2.74 K.32 0.70 

1985- 86 16.98 4.89 2.75 8.64 0.70 

1986- 87 17.07 4.65 2.79 8.93 0.7() 

1987- 88 17.15 4.42 2.76 9.27. - 0.70' 

1988- 89 17.29 4.18 2.68 9 72 0.70 



1978- 79 I6.'l2 3.54 2.K7 6.37 3 34 

1979- 80....... 15.73 3.39 2. 89 6 29 3 15 

1980- 81 16.41 3.32 2.95 6 54 3 60 

1981- 82 16.03 ' 3.26 3.07 6.82 2,88 

1982- 83 16.27 3.20 3,18 7 II 2.78 

1983- 84 16.51 3.16 3.32 7 41 2 61 

1984- 85 16 83 3 10 " ' 3.43 7 70 2 61 

1985- 86 17 17 3.06 3 53 7 99 2.5 { > 

1986- 87 17.48 3.01 3 59 8 29 2 59 

1987- 88 17 93 2.98 3 80 8 59 2 56 

1988- 89 18 44 2.94 4 03 8 90 2 57 



4.91 


% 2.70 




6.21 


4.75 


* 2.75 




6.39 


4.57 


2.80 




6.64 


4.46 


2.87 




6.96 


4.32 


2.94. 




7.28 


4.21 


' 3.02 




7.65 


4.10 


3.09 




8.00 




3. 1 5 




8.31 


3.81 


' 3.20 




8.60 


3.69 


3.29 • 




8.93 


J. 5 j 






9 30 










6.24 


' 2.53 




6.05 


6.16 


2.61 




6.50 


■ 5.92 


2.65 




6.74 


5.72 


2.66 




7.1 1 


5.50 


2.68 




7.46 


5.32 


2.70 




7.89 


5.14 


2.74 




K.32 


4.89 


2.75 




8.64 


4.65 


2.79 




8.93 


4.42 


2.76 




9.27. 


4.18 


2.68 




9 72 




Women 






3.54 


2.87 




6.37 


3.39 


2 89 




6 29 


3.32 


2.95 




6.54 


3.26 


3.07 




6.82 


3.20 


3,18 




7 1 1 


3.16 


3.32 




7 41 


3 10 ' 1 


3.43 




7 70 


3.06 


3 53 




7 99 


3.01 


3 59 




8 29 


2.98 


3 80 




8 59 


2.94 


4 03 




8 90 



ft i; 

a ■ , ■ 



73 




159 



Table A-24.— Percents to develop alternative projections of master's degrees in the humanities 

fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 





Year 


Total 


Architecture & 
environmental 
• design 




Fine and 
applied 
arts 


Foreign 
languages 


Communications 


Letters 




.... • " • •>. 




v 






Total 






1978-79 




9.04 


0.98 




3.01 


0.83 


1. 10 


3.12 


1979-80 




8.94 


0.97 * ■ 




3.06 


0.76. 


1.14 


3.03 


1980-8 1 




8 84 






3.13 


0 67 


I 1 7 




1981-82-i 




8.73 


0.94 , 




3.13 


0.63 


1.20 


2.84 


1^82-83 




8.72 


0.93 




3.14 


0.63 


1.20 


2.83 


1983-84 




8.75 


0.96 




3.17 


0.63 


119 


2.80 


1984-85 




8.72 


0.97 




3.19 


0.63 


LI8 


2.76 


1985-86 




8.67 . 


0.96 ** 




ii* 


0.62 


1.17 


2.73 


1986-87 




8.64 


0 96 




3.20 


0.62 


1.17 


2.69 


1987-88 




8 59 


0.96 




3.21 


0.61 


1.16 


2.65 


1988-89 




8.56 


0.96 




3.23 


0.62 


1.15 
• 


2.61 














Men 






1978-79 


* 


7.94 


139 




2.71 


0 44 


1.06 -.« 


2.33 


1979-80 




7.89 


1.36 




2.80 


0.37 


1 10 


2.26 


i own u i 




7 f\<> 


i "tn 

1 ..'U 






n ")(i 






1981-82 




7.51 


1.23 




2.87 


0.30 


ii 1 12 


1.99 


1982-83 




7.50 


1.17 




2.90 


0.30 


1 13 


2.00 


1983-84 




7.61 


1.20 




2.97 


0 30 


1.13 


2.02 


1984-85 




7 70 


1.21 




.302 


0.31 


1.12 


2.04 


1985-86 




7.70 


1.21 




3.04 


0% 


1.11 


2.04 


1986-87 




7.73 


1.21 




3.08 


0.30 


1 to 


2.04 


1987-88 




7 76 


1.21 




3.1 1 


0 30 


1.09 


2.05 


1988-89 




7.81 


a 120 




3 15 


0.31 


1.09 


2.05 














Women 












0.56 




Tit 


1 .11 


1.14 


.V9J 


1979-80 - 





9.96 


0.59 




3.31 


1.13 


118 


3 75 


1980-81 




. a 9.95 






3.41 


1.03 


1.22 


3 67 


1981-82 




9 89 


0.65 




3.39 


0.94 


1.27 


3.64 


1982-83 




9 88 


0.70 




3.37 


0 94 


1.26 


3 62 


1983-84 , 






0.74 




3 36 


0 94 


1.25 


3 54 


1984-85 




9 70 


0.74 




3.34 


0 93 


1.24 


3.45 


1985-86 




9.59 


0.73 




3.33 


0.92 


1.24 


3.38 


1986-87 




9.51 


0.73 


k 


3.32 


0.92 


1.23 


3 30 


198 7-88 




9 40 . 


4)72 




3.31 


092 


1.22 


3 23 


1988-89 




9 30 


~' ■■ ■ ' 


* 


3,30 „ 


0 92 


1.21 


' 3 16 



/ 



0 



Table A-25.—Percents to develop Alternative projections of master's degrees in engineering, mathematics, and 
75 physical sciences fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 



Year 



ToUl 



1978- 79 . 

1979- 80 . 

1980- 81 . 

1981- 82 . 

1982- 83 '. 

1983- 84 . 

1984- 85 . 

1985- 86 . 

1986- 87 . 

1987- 88 . 

1988- 89 . 

1978- 79 . 

1979- 80 . 

1980- 81 . 

1981- 82 . 

1982- 83 . 

1983- 84 , 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 



•9.08 
9,1.0 
8.94 
9.04 
9.14 
9.24 
9.32 
9.31 
9.34 1 
9.51 
9.59 



15.6jL. 

15.97 

15.87 

15.93- 

16.08 

16.27 

16.44 , 

16.44 

16.50 

16.59 

16.68 



Mathematics 
& Statistic* 



2.3? 


0.71 


2.43 


t i ' 0.64 


2.45 , 


0:58 


2.49 




2.54 


: 0.57 


2.54 ' 


0.57 


2.54 r 


0.56 


2.55. ' 


/ '6.56 


2)57 ' . 


0.56 



Computer & 
information 
sciences 



Engineering 



Physical 
sciences 



Total 

1.02 
1,09 
1.13 

* 1.22 
1.28 
1.33 
1.39 
1.38 

, 1.38 
1.40 
1.40 

Men 



5.24 v 
5.2/. 
S.f9 
5.17 « 
5.20 
5.21 
5.21 
.5.19 
$.22* 
5.33 ' t 
5.39/ 



1.82 

1.83 y 
1*2 £ 

1..88 

1.91 V 

1.92 

1.93 

1.96 

1.98 




Women 

' 0.43 
0.46 
0.50 
0.56 
0.59 
0.59 
0.59 
0.59 
0.58 





Table A-26.— Percepts to develop alternative projections of master's degrj^l$Jife sciences and miscellaneous 

fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 'W^- 



Total 



Year 



Agriculture mm «r-'-*/tf.'. ■ 

Total . Biological & natural Health miscellaneous, Business & 

life sciences sciences resources professions fields .^^^^tlnfcm aroigement Education 



Other 



1978- 79 8.21 ' 2.18 1.29 

1979- 80 8.06- 1.98 1.35 

1980- 81 8.51 2.18 1.38 

J98I-82 8.80 2.22 1.45 

l'982-83 9.08 2.25 1.50 

F983-84 9.38 2.29 1.55 

1984- 85 9.64 2.29 1.59 

1985- 86 9.86 2.27 1.65 

1986- 87 V. 10.07 2.25 1.64 

1987- 88. V 10.28 2.25 1.69 

1988- 89 : 10.50 '2.22 1.73 

1978- 79.... 7.33 2.66 1.97 

1 979- 80 . . . . v. . . V . . . 7.14 2.29-, ; 2.08 : 

1980- 81 7.62 2.66 - "lif" 

198.1.-82....'^, 7.78 2.69 (> , -2.22 

1982- 83 \ .« 7,91 2.70 f'" .2.29 

1983- 84 v . . . v . sJfiM 2. 7 1 2.38 

19*4-85 a . . . "•^8.27 2.^2 . 2.47 

*985-^v..a...: s .;^... 8.35 2.70 2/53 

a.^.8.42 „' '2,66 - 2.59 

1987-88. 6.52 J 2.64 2.67 

198,8-jl? . ;* . . . : 8.62 2.60 2.74 



1978-^9...' 9.12 1.69 0.60 

1979*80'/. v ■ . . ... ' 8.95 ^ 1 .69 -0.63 

1980- 81.;..* .1 \ 9.34 173' 0.67 

1981- 82 . - K , 9.76 1 78 

1982r83... «... 10 20 1?83 / 0.76 ' 

1083-84;....'...-. 10.61;" ^ 1.88 0.75 

1984- 85 ........ 10.94^' ( 1 K8 fl^' 0.75 

1985- 86 : • 11 29 1.87 ' 0.76 

1986*87 1 1 .63 . 1.86 0.75 

)987-88 I I 99 1. 86 1 0.75 

1988-89;. . . . .'; . U 1 2.35 1:86 :? 0.74 



Total 



4.74 
4.73 
4.95 
5.13 
5.33 
5.54 
5.76 
5.97 
6.17 
6.34 
6.54 



2.70 
, 2.77 

2.82 . 
-2.8<7* v 

•2.92 

3.00 

,3.08 

3.12 

3.16 

3.22 ' 



57.83 ^1.08 
58.07 '"^p}'.09 
57.51 t X$ L. 19 
57.35 1.29 
56.7'^^J.36 
56.$ ; : * J iSK38" 

55.4^ ; ^iis 

SSftS^f; ":i.36' 
#%^~1.3f 

>4*/4f»#£ r,28' 

cri 



14.82. 


37:87 


4.07 


15.75 


37.14 


4.09 


16.05 


36.06 


4.21 


16.27 


35.41 


4.37 


(< l'6.47 


54.40 


4.52 


i6,46 


33:53 


4.71 


16.58 


o' .32.60 


4.88 


. 16.53^ 


7.;'.^2i7 


5.03 


. 16 At 


7^^1.69 


5.18 


lfr.49 


30.93 


5.35 


30.28 


5.52 



■■■ x 

" t^4.50 



52.60 
52.19 
51.43 

£0;68 

50.52 

5$$? .";{ : vy^.9o 
to^^ir%4 

J*78; 



6*W^ 25 - 28 

^^.67 
\\9Z$1* 1 '26.18 



''1.95 



3.28 .£4/%ffl&r 



26.48 
26.46 
26.44 ■ 
26,32 
26.14 



23.49 
22.56 
21.28 
■20.29 
19.21 
18.05 
16.78 
16.51 
16.18 
15,85 
15.51 



6 * 4 W 
6.63 >i.1$ 



6 94 

■ 7.28 
' 7.61 
7.97 



9.75 



21 
62 93 
61.85 
61.82 
61.10 
60.52 
59.98 
59.40 
58.81 
58.07 
57.27 



4.39 
4.41 
4.58 
4.78 
4.97 
5.20 
5.43 
5.60 
5.78 
5.97 
6.17 



, 057 

B 0.62 


5.36 


52.55 


3.74 


. 7.26 


,51.28 


3.78 


0.68 


7.40 


49.90 


3.87 


0.74 


,7.33 


49.77 


3.99 


0.81 


7.32 - 


■ 48.87 


4.10 


0.80 


7.20 


48.29 


4.23 


0.80 


7.16 


47.66 


4.36 


0.80- 


7.11 


^7.01 


4.48 


0.80 


7.04^ 


46.36 


4.61 


0.79 


6.92* 


45.61 


4.74 


0.80 


6.82 


44.77 


4.88 



Table A-27.— Percents to develop alternative projections of doctor's degrees in the social sciences 

fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 / 



Public 

Social affairs & Library 



Year 


Total 


sciences 




Psychology 


( services 


sciences 










Total 








21 .34 


1 1 .03 




O.LL 


1 28 


0.22 


1979-80 ...... 


21.28 


11.54 




8.15 


1.37 


0.21 


1980-81 


- 21 53 


11.58 




8.31 


1.43 


0.21 


1981-82 


21.65 


11.49 




8.39 


1.56 


0.21 


1982-83 


21.42 


11.20 




8.39 


* 1.61 


0.22 


1983-84 


21.28 


10.93 




8.41 


1.71 


0.23 


1984-85 


21.31 


10.92 




8.42 


►.74 


' 0.23 


1985.86 


2135" 


10.90 




8.41 


1.81 


qj 0.23 


1986-87 .... 


21 44 


10.91 




8.45 


1.85 


0.24 


1987-88 


21.48 


10.93 




8.42 


1.89 


0.24 


1988-89 ....... 


21.57- 


' 10.95 




8.44 


1.93 


0.25 




i 






Men 










# 

1 1 .98 




D.yj \ 


l . I j 


n in 

U. 1 / 


1 £79-80 


20 04 


1 1.86 




6.78 


123 


0.17 


1980-8 1 


20 71 


12.15 




7.13 


1.27 


0.17 


1981-82 


21.03 


12.12 




7.34 


1.41 


0.17" 


1982-83 


20.74 


1 1.76 




7.35 * 


■ 1.45 


0.18 


1983-84 


20 42 


11.36 




7.39 


1.49 


0.18 


1984-85 


20 45 


11.33 




7.37 


1.57 


0.18 


1985-86 


20 55 


1 1.33 


* 


7.38 jv. ? -., 


1.65 


0.19 


1986-87 


20 60 


1 1.33 




, ' 7.39 * 


1.68 


0.19 


1987-88 


20 67 


. 1 1.34 




7.36 


1.77 


0.20 


1988-89 


20 80 


JZ 11.38 




7.40 


1.81 


0.20 










Women 






1978-79 •: 


24.36 


10.67 




. 11.72 


1.62 


0.35 


l</?9-80 


24.48 


10.71 




II 69 


1.75 


0.33 


J 980-81 


23.62 


10.14 




11.33 


1.83 


0.32 


H981-82 


23.24 


9.88 




11.07 


1 95 


0.33 


"-L482-83 


23.14 


9 79 




11.01 


2.00' 


0.3.1 


1983-84 


23.42 


9.84 




10 97 


2.26 


0.34 


19K4-K5 


23.45 


9.89 




11.03 


2.18 


0,34 


1985-K6 


23.36 


9.81 




10.98 


2.22 


0.35 


1986-87 


23.54 


9.87 




11.06 


2.26 


0.36 


1987-88 


23.49 


993 




11.02 


2 18 


0.36 


I98K-X9 


23.49 


9 89 




1 1 00 


2.22 


0.37 
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Table A-28.— Percents to develop alternative projections of doctor's* degrees in the humanities 

fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 



Year 




Total 


Architecture & 
environmental 
design 


Fine and 

applied Foreign 
arts languages 


Communications 


Letter: 








0 




;•■ Total 
















* 














1978-79 




1 1.47 


0.25 


2:22 




2.00 


0 


.63 


O.JO 


1979-80 




11.36 


0.21 


2.35 




1.8,6 


0 


.64 


6.29 


1 OCA Q 1 




10.86 


0.21 


2.37 




1.70 


0 


.64 


5.94 


1981-82 




10.51 


0.21 


2.45 




1.50 


0 


.67 


J.O / 


1982-83 




10.32 


0.22 


2.52 




1.48 


0 


.69 


J.J7 


1983-84 




10.32 ' 


0.23 


2,55 




1.48 


0 


.68 


J . JO 


1984-85 




10.23 


0.23 


2.53 




1 .48^ 


0 


69 


j.Lrf 


1985-86 




10.22 


0.23 


2.55 




1 .48 


0 


.70 


S 9A 


1986-87 




10.19 


0.24 


2.53 




1 .50 


0 


.68 


J.Z J 


1987-88 




10. 16 


0.24 


. 2.55 




1 .47 


0 


70 


D.Z.V 


1988-89 




10.23 


0.25 


2.58 




1.50 


0. 


.72 


*\ 10 

J . I 7 








* 




Men 










1978-79 




9.32 


0.26 


1 .92 




1 .24 


0. 


60 


5 30 


1979-80 




9.19 


0.21 


2.03 




1.10 


0. 


,64 


5.21 






8.81 


0.21 


2.02 




1.01 


0 


63 


4.93 


1981-82 




8.49 


0.2 1 


2.09 




0.85 


0 


64 


A AO 


1982-83 


a 


8.23 


0.22 


. 2.1 1 




0.84 


0 


66 


A A(\ 


1983-84 




8.25 


0 23 


2.12 




0.86 


d 


63 


A Al 


1984-85 




'8.25 


0.23 


2. 12 




0.83 


0 


,69 


H.JO 


1985-86 




8.27 


0.24 


2. 12 




0.85 


0 


,71 


A "Kl 

4. J / 


1986*87 




8.26 


0.24 


2.1 1 




0.86 


0 


.67 


^ H.J/ 


1987-88 




8.25 


0.25 


2. 1 1 




0.83 


0. 


69 


A "Kl 
H . J / 


1988-89 




8.31 


0.25 


2.11 




0.86 


o 


70 , 


4 1H 

H.JO 












Women 






I 




1978-79 




17.29 


0.23 


3.02 




4.06 


.0 


70 


t 9.28 


1979-80 




16.94 


0.22 


3.17 




3.83 


b, 


66 


9.07 


1980-81 




16.07 


0.22 


3.24 




3.45 


0 


65 


8.52 


1981-82 




15.64 


0.22 


3.37 




3.15 


0. 


76 


8.14 


1982-83 




15.57 


0.22 


3.56 




3.11 


0. 


78 


7.90 


1983-84 




15.50 , 


0.23 


3.62 




3.05 


0. 


79 


7 81 


1984-85 




15.17 


0.23 


3.56 




3.10 


0. 


69 


7.59 


1985-86 




15.07 


0.23 


3.62 




3.04 


0. 


70 


7.48 


1986-87 




14.98 


0.24 


3.57; 




3.09 


0. 


71 


7.37 


1987-88 




14.89 


0.24 


3.63 




3.03 


0. 


73 


7.26 


1988-89 




14.96 


0.25 


3.71 




3.09 


o. 


74 


' 7.17 



*n 

1 

~ 1 64 



Table A-29*-Percents to develop alter native projections of doctor s degrees in engineering, mathematics^and 
S physical sciences fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 



Year 



Total 



Mathematics 
& statistics 



Computer & 
information 
Sciences 



Engineering 



Physical 
sciences 



1978- 79 19.72 

1979- 80 19.3£ 

1980- 81 18.65 

1981- 82 » 18.41 

1982- 83 /v, 18.49 

1983- 84 i 1.8.57 

1984- 85 ' ' 18.45 

1985- 86 .* ' ' ' 18.47 

1986- 87 '. ... 18.47 ' 

1987- 88 J. 18.48 ' 

1988- 89 i 

1978- 79 ' 24.81 

1979- 80 ?■ 24.58 

1980- 81 A 23.79 

1981- 82 %23.5\ 

1982- 83 ; 23.69 

1983- 84 23.81 

1984- 85 23f68 

1985- 86 23.70 

1986- 87 * ; 23.76 

1987- 88, V . 23,76 

1988- 89* ....:.0 " 23.77 

1978- 79 *.. ' 5.92 

1979- 80 590 

1980- 81 - l .< 5.50 

1981- 82 5.43 

1982- 83 5.34 

1983- 84 J 5.43 

1984- 85 5.40 

1985- 86 5.49 

1986- 8.7 5.35 

1987- 88 5.45 

1988- 89 • - ■ ■ 5 44 



2,34 
•2.32 
2.12 
1.99 
1.99 
2.00 
2.01 
2.01 
1.98 
1.99 
1.97 



2.69 
2.67 
2.45 
2.26 
2.29 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2,30 
2.31 
2.32 



139 
1.42 
1.29 
1,30 
1.22 
1.24 
1 .26 
1.29 
1.19 
1.21 
111 



Total 

0.63 
0.61 
0.58 
0.55 
0.57 
0.58 
•0.56 
0.57 
0.58 
0.56 
0.57 



Men 

0.77 ' 

0,76 

0.72 

0.68 

0.70 

0.72 

0.69 

0.71, 

0.72 

0.69 

0.70 

Women 

0.23 
0.22 
0.22 
0.22 
0-:22 
0.23 
0.23 
0.23 
0.24 
0.24 
0.25 



.7.25 
-6.99 
6.97 
7.14 
7.16 
7.19 
7.14 
7.14 
7.15 
7.16 
7.16 



'9.67 
9^45 
9.49 
9.73 
9.78. 
9.83 
9/77 
9.78 
9.79 
9.82 
9.82 



,0.70 
0.66 
0.54 
0.54 
0.56 
0.57 
0.57 
0.58 
0.59 
0.61 
0.62 



9.50 
9.44 
8.98 

: ^73 
8:77 
8.80 
8.75 
8.75' 
8.76 
8.77 

• 8.77 



11.68 
11.69 
11.13 
10.84 
10.92 
10.96 
10.92 
10.91 
'10.95 
10.95 
10.93 



3.60 
3.61 
3.45 
3,37 
3.34 
3 39 
3.33 
3.39 
3.33 
3 39 
3.46" 



Table A-30.— Percents to develop alternative projections of doctor's degrees in life sciences and miscellaneous 

fields: 1978-79 to 1988-89 



Year 


Total 

life sciences 


Biological 
sciences 


Agriculture 
& natural 
resources 


Health 

professions 


Total 
miscelkneous 
fields 


Business & 
Accounting management Education 


Other 












i oiai 








■ 


1978-79 


15.66 


10.47 


3.13 


2.06 


31.81 


0.16 


2.69 


23.41 


5.56 


1979-80 


16 00 


10 44 


i 10 


2.26 


17 no 


0.15 


2.66 


23.24 


j.y j 


1980-81 


16.28 


10.64 


3.34 


2,30 


52.69 


0.15 


2.82 


23.53 


6.19 


1981-82 . . . ... . .•' 




10.66 


3.43 


2.39 


32.96 


0.12 


2.85 


23.40 


6.58 


1982-83 < ; '' 


16 53 


10.57 


3.50 


Z.4D <jj 


3 3.25 


0.13 


2.84 


23.41 


0.00 


1983-84 


16 51 


1 0:48 


i 


2.48 i 


11 11 


0.13 


2.84 


23.34 ' 


7 Ol 


1984-85 


16 34 


10 33* 


3 55 


2.47 


33 67 


0. □ 


2.83 


'23.48 


7 71 

/ . Z J 


1985-86 


16 29 


10. 1"9 


3 62 


2.48 


11 r%r% 

J J .DO 


0.13 


2.78 


23.50 


7 74 
/ . Z4 


1 986-87 


16 21 


10 09 


1 fSfS 

J .DO 


7 Af\ 
Z . 4U 


11 M) 

J J .OV 


0.14 


2.80 


23^5} 


1 .22 


1987-88 


16 17 


9 95 


•3.74 


2.48 


33 7 1 


0.14 


2.79 


23.54 


7 71 
f . Z J 


1988-89 


16 14 

t 


9.87 


3.79 -' 


2 47 


11 r%0 

J J.OU 


0.14 


2.79* 


23.43 


7 71 

1.2 J 


• 










lvicn 




e 


a 




1978-79 


16.60 


10.82 


4.02 


1.75 


29\04 


0.17 . 


3.34 


. 19.29 


6.24 


IQ7Q on . 


V 16 95 


10 76 


4 28 


I, Q | 
1 -V 1 


7Q 7/1 
Z V. Z4 


0.17 


; 3.35 


19.03 


o.ov 


1980-81 


17.38 


• 1 1 .09 


4.34 


1.94 


29.31 


0.17 ■ 


3.54 


18.56 


7.04 


1981-82 


17.70 


11.22 


4.48 


2.01 


29.27 


0.13 . 


3.58 


18.05 


7.51 


IQR? k 1, 


1 7 70 


ti in 


4 f R 
'♦.JO 


7 01 

Z.U J 


7Q fSl 
ZV.O J 


0.13 


3.61 


18.10 


1 TO 


1 GO 1 OA 


17 f\ T ; 


1 0 QrS 

1 U.7U 


d"A4 


7 01 
Z.U J 


7Q HQ 

zv.ov 


0:14 


3.61 


18.12 


Q CM 
O.UJ 


IQiM C < 


1 7 Af\ 


1 O 7ft 
\\J. to 


H.V)J 


7 01 
Z.UJ 


10 1 7 
J\J. 1 f 


0.14 


3.59 ' 


18.15/ 


fl 7Q 

o.zV 


IQR^.RA 


1 7 \*\ 


\yj. jo 


4 7S 

4. / j 


7 07 

z.uz 


10 1 4 


0.14 


3.53 


18.15 ■ 


ft 17 
O. JZ 


1986-87 


17 71 


10 42 


4 80 


2 02 


10 1 s 

J\J, I J 


0.14 


3.55 


18.15 


o -l 1 
0. J 1 


IQ87.WW 


17 n 


in 7*. 

IU. ZD 


4 RA 


7 O 1 

Z.U 1 . 


10 1 o 
JU. 1 V 


• 0.15 


3.53 


18.21 


ft 10 

o. jy 


1 QUO UO 


1 7 07 


in 1 7 
i u. i z 


A Q1 


7 01 

Z.U I 

■ * 


10 0*» 
JU.UO 


0.15 


3.52 


18.08 


R 1 1 
O.J 1 












v> um en 










1978-79 .-. 


' 13.11 


9.51 


0.70 


2.90 


39.33 : 


0.12 \ 


, :.0.93 ' 


34.57 


3.71 


1979-80 


.' 13.55 


9.62 


0.77 


3.17 


39.13 


0.11 


6.87 


34.10 


4.04 


1980-81 


13.48 


9.49 


0.76 


3.24 


41.32 


0.11 


0.97 


36.25 


3.99.; 


1981-82 


13.36 


9.23 


0.76 


3.37 


42.35 


0.11 




37.02 


4.23 


1982-83 


13.57 


9.23 


0.78 


3.56 


42.38 


0.11 




.: ->-82 


4.56 


1983-84 


13.69 


9.28 


0.79 


3.62 


41 .97 


0.11 


C*).90 


' 36.43 


4.52 


1984t85 


13.56 


9.20 


.0.80 


3.56 


42.41 


0.11 


0.92' 


° 36.78 


4.60 


1985-86 


13.67* 


9.23 


0.82 


3.62 , 


42.41 


o!l2 


'0.93 


36.80 


.4.56 


1986-87 


13.67 


9.27 ■' 


0.83 


3.57 


42.45 


0.12 


, £> f 95 


36.86 


4.52 


1987-88 


13.80 


' 9.20 


0.97 


3.63 


42.37 


0.12 


0.97 


36.68 


4.60 


1988-89 


. .i . . . . 13.84 


9.27 


0.99 


3.58 


42.27 


0.12 


0.9.9 


36.59 


4.57 
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A-3 Instructional Staff 



Classroom Teachers , 

* Projections of classroom teachers in regular ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are based on inter- • 
mediate projections of enrollment by organizational 
level (table 5) and the alternative sets of pupil-teacher 
ratio projections shown in table 29. 

Estimates and projections of the demand for addi- 
tional teachers in regular public elementary and 
secondary schools were computed as follows: ( 1) The 
number of additiorial teachers needed for pupil- 
teacher ratio changes was computed as the difference 
between the total teacher demand in a given year less 
the estimated total teacher demand in the same year ■ 
had the pupil-teacher ratio in the previous year* 
remained constant, (2) The number of additional 
teachers needed for enrollment changes .was com- 
puted as the difference between the total teacher ' 
demand in a given year and the total teacher demand 
in the previdus year less, the computed number 
needed for pupil-teacher ratio changes in the given 
year; and (3) The number of additionaMeachers 
needed in a given year to replace those leaving public, 
schools either temporarily or permanently was com- 
puted as a percentage of the totajnumbcr of teachers 
employed in,the previous ycar.The percentages used 
arc shown in table A-3 1. 

Estimates and projections of-the demand" for addi- 
tional teachers in regular nonpublic-elementary and 
secondary schools are projected in the same rrVanncr 
as for public schools except that a 6 percent turnover 
rate is used throughout. > 

Projections of thesupply of new teacher jgraduatcs 
were computed as ^rcetfl&ges of the intermediate 
alternative bachelor's degheS projections in table 14. 
The percentages used are shown in table A-32. 

The notation and equations bc|ow generally des- 
cribe the model used to estimate and project the 
demand for additional teachers. 

Let: " 

A, = Total demand for additional teachers in year t 

AE t - Additional teachers needed in y&ar t for enroll- 
ment changes \ 

AW = Additional teachers needed in year t for pupil-' 
teacher ratio changes. 

AR, = Additional teachers needed in year t for 
replacement (turnover) of teachers. 



E t = E^liment in year \ 
T t = Teache'rs in year t ■ ^ 
PT t = Pupil-teacher ratio in year t 
R, = Replacement (turnover) rate in yeart / 
Then: 1 - • 

At = AE<+ AP t / ARt 
Where: ) 
AE^T^Tt-j-AP, 
AP t ='Ti-Et / PT,-i 
AR t ="R,(T,.,) 



Higher Education Instructional Staff 

" Projections of full-time instructional s^taff in insti- 
tutions of higher education are based on alternative 
projections of full-time-equivalent-enrollment by type 
and control of institution (tables 15 and 16) and 
constant projections of student staff ratios (full-time- 
equivalent-cnrollrnent to full-time-equivalent-instruc- 
tional staff) by type and control of institution. Table 
A-33 shows the student-staff ratios for 1976, the last 
year (or which faculty tfata*is availablc.cThese ratios 
were used for projections for all years'and for esti- 
mates for 1977 and 1978. ' > • ' 

Also shown in table A-33 arc 1976 percentages that 
were used" to separate fullrtjmc-equlvalent faculty 
projections by full-time 1 or part-time \ status and by 
instructional rank (junior or senior). In addition •? 
table A J 33 shows 1976 percentages that were used to 
convert the full-time-cquivalcnO.faceJty projections 
in table 34 to the total faculty projections i o n tab/c 33. 

Projections of the demand for additional ful^timc-. 
equivalent instructional staff were computed in the 
following manner: ( I ) The numbers needed f^r cnrolJ r 
ment changes and student-sta/f 'ratio changes were 
computed as the difference between the total full- 
time-equivalent-professional staff in two successive 
years; and (2) The nurrifcers needed for replacement 
of those leaving the profession cither permanently Or 
temporarily, was estimated at 4.5 percent of the total 
full-timc-equivaleht-instructional staff in the pre- 
vious year. This percentage was used for the low ancj^ 
intermediate alternatives and 6.0 percent was used 
for the high alternative. ' , 



Table A-31 .—Replacement (turnover) rates&^lassroom teachers in regular public elementary and secondary 

■ i Schools ; • . . ^ 



Low ..■ %■ ^ Intermediate , High. 
Year * alternative alternative alternative 



I , » Estimated ' fc ^ 

1969 ■ ... g.o ... \ 

19,70 ... f 7.5 * . .. j/ , 

J971 , 1 & 7.0 . 

{912:.... ... '6.5 ' * ... 

1973 ' , . . 6.0 ■ •• 

1974.. ... * ' 6.0 

1975.... 1 ... * 6.0 " , / .... 

1976. : ... * ' ' .6.0 ... > 

1977 ': . ;. ' 6.0 ■ . ., ... 

1978 , :.. ' ■ ■ ,v ■ * 6.0 

■ Projected * , 

1979 5.5 ^ 6.0- % . 6.5 

1980 5.0.- / * f>ti v.. 7.0" 

1981 5.0 • 6:0 » . ' v 7.5 ' 

1982 4.8 • "6.0 ' " ' . - 8.Q " "vfft* 

1SI§3 ^ - .. 4.8. * 1 '6.0 \ v 7 ..8.0 ' 

1984 4.8 * ' 6.0 . ,8.0. " 

1985 ^ 4.8 6.0 ■ v ■ 8.0' ' 

1986 ° 4.8 6.0 8.0 . 

1987... . .-. . * 4.8 6.0 , 8.0' 

1988...... ' 4.8 ■ '6.0 . - / 80 



Table A-32.— New teacher graduates as a percentage of bachelor's degrees 



\ Low' v v Intermediate-. * High . ; ; 

Year alternat^ J ' . alternative - alternative - » 

. ,-i . 1 , — ,. i " '^^y. ; i . ; , , t » ■ ■ v , 

: :'v»r.^< :i ;i ■' " 36.2 ' 's* 00f '' 

1970 *' • 35.8 * — ; % 

1971 ■ ■•. - .J'- 37.4 ... '\ 

1972 ..." ■ - 35.7 ' ... . j(f ; 

1973. . ! . . . . ... . \ 34.0 , ] ; 

1974 . ... >29.5 > - ... S 

1975 \ ... 25.8' : ' , ... 

1976. v 245 - 

1977- ; v ... ; 21.5' ' 

1978 * ... 20.6 \ 

" ,7 "- • •■• ... v ' • . 

: Projected « ' . - 

1980 \ 18.5* , 19.2 - V - , I0h. 

1981 v * 17.5 18.7 ' p / 20 

1982... 1*6.6 18.3 ' „ , 2o)o 

1983. .\ .' I' ^ 15.8 17.9 ' 20.0 

1984.... 15.2 17.6 ' : \ < 20.0 

1985 . 14.6 ^ 17.3 20.0 » : 

198.6 14.0 * 9 \lh ' 20.0 

1987 '. . 4< 13.6 16.8 " 20.0 

1988 ■ 13. f 16.6 . 20.0 
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Tabic A-.VJ.r- Ratios and pen outs used to project total and fulHftme-eqiiivalenl faculty 



!>pf and control 
of institution 



>5- 

Stmleifl- 
ratio 



Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 

full-time- senior full- junior full- 

e<iult*lent tline-riiiilialeut t kmc-cqiil> nlrnf 

faculty that faculty that is faculty that 

is senior full time is full time 



I nil time 
rquis alciit 
percentage 
of senior 
parl^pnie 
faculty 



1 ull-tlme- 
eqiilsalcut 
percentage 
of Junior 
part-time 
faculty 



Pnbhv .4 umi . 
I 'll M Is :-mmi . 
1*1 iv.itr 4-mmi 
I'tiv.ite -? MM I 



i: 4 

I IS 



si : 




inylipblc in pnv.Uc * yen inMitutious 



:o o 



:s : 
-i 

4o : 



.us 
:*) h 

14.4 

.w s 



41 0 

.14.0 
44 S 



A 4 




4 



, t 
/ ^ > 
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A.4 Expenditures 



TJjc projections of expenditure variables in this 
edition of Projections reflect NCTS's first attempt at 
incorporating economic variables and econometric 
modeling into its projection methodology. The equa- 
tions presented in this section should be viewed as 
forecasting rather than structural equations as the 
limitations of time and available data precluded the 
building of a large-scale, structural expenditure 
model. The particular equations shown were selected 
on the basis of their coefficients of determination 
(R : \)and the significance of the t- statistics of varia- 
N ble* added or deleted as well as their ability to pro- 
,\ duce reasonable projections of total expenditures 
and the components of total expenditures. 

The multiple regression technique used in Projec- 
tions yields good results only if the relationships 
which existed a mongthejgndogenous and exogenous 
variables in the pasueontlnwe throughout the projec- 
tion peri oil. 

Expenditures of public and Nonpub- 
lic Elementary and Secondary Schools 

All alternative projections^", current, capital, and 
interest expenditures <by public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools use students in Average Daily Attend- 
ance (AD A) as an exogenous' variable: Public ADA 
is estimated to be 92 percent of NCES's intermediate 
alternative projection of enrollment in public schools. 
The intermediate, low, and high alternative projec- 
tions of.all expenditures use values for the exogenous 
economic variables which come from Data Resour- 
ces, lnc/s intermediate, low. and high trend projec- 
%1 tions of the U.S. economy, respectively (see appen- 
dixes B-4 and F-4 for further details). 

Nonpublic school intermediate, low, and high 
alternative expenditurp projections are based on 
public school intermediate, low, and high alternative 
projections, respectively.-* 

Values of the coefficients of the equations in this 
section and their related statistical measaireraent-s are 
shown in Table A-34. 

CurrenfrExpenditures of Public Elementary 
* and Secondary Schools 1 

The current expenditure equation for the ElemCn- 



tar*y and Secondary School Expenditure Model is, 
1 n[( C 1 1 F. D / P( j.S 1 ) / A D A ] = fa ♦ /lr ADA 
+ 0:[(lCiS"iH«(K)ti>OOO)/ AlM)PGSfc79] 
Where: 

In indicates the natural log; 

CUED = eurncnt expenditures of public elementary 
and secondary schools; w 

PGSL = the implicit price deflator for state and local 
purchases of good and services; 

ADA = average daily attendance of students ;\t public 
elementary and secondary schools; •*» ; 

GS1. = state and local government purchases of 
goods and services (in billions); and , 

«■» 

PGSL79 = PGSL normalized to school year 1978- 
1979 dollars. 

In the current expenditure equation; 1. 0 percent 
increase in real State and local spending per ADA on 
goods* and services, holding ADA constant, will give 
rise to a 0.9 percent increase in current expenditures 
on education. Holding real total State and local 
expenditures per pupil constant, an increase of 1 ,000 
pupils in ADA will give rise to approximately a 0.00 1 
percent increase in real expenditures on education 
per ADA. Numerous other equations were estimated 
but this equation was chosen as the one giving the 
best fit and the most ^reasonable projections. 

Current Expenditure^ on All Programs By 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Total current expenditures include expenditures 
allocated to pupil costs as well as expenditures on 
summer schools, adult education, and community 
colleges operateo^by^chool districts. For all alterna- 
tive projections, this series was projected as 102.0 
percent of projected current expenditures allocated 
to pupil costs. ^ 

Capital Expenditures of Public Elementary 
and Secondary school 2 

The capital expeikiiture equation for the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School Expenditure Model is 



'Taken from a report entitled' "Econometric Forecasts of Ele- 
mentary Sec6nd;H-y Education Expenditures, to 1989-90". pre- 
pared for NCES by Lawrence Olson of Data Resources, Inc 
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Inl(CAl l) IMC NR) ADA] = 

A» ♦ /3, ADADOWN t /).. ADADOWNM 

+ /3rIn|((GICV 1.000.000) ADA) PK'JS' K79)] ^' 

Where: f 

In indicates the natural log; 

CAFD = capital expenditures of public'elementary 
and secondary schools: 

PICNR-= the implicit price deflator for private non- 
residential construction: 

ADA = average daily attendance of students at public 
elementary and secondary schools; 

ADADOWN = a dummy variable cqitul to unity if 
ADA fell between the current period anil the pre- 
vious period, zero otherwise; 

ADADOWNM = a one-period lag in APADOWN 

G1CV = new public construction put-in-place by all 
levels of government: and 

P1CNR79 = PICNR in school year 1979 dollars. 

In this equation, a 1.0 percent increase in all real 
public new construction put-in-place pei -pupil gives 
rise to a 0.6 percent . increase in real capital expendi- 
ture per-pupil. A tailing ADA between the cum cut 
■ and previous periods, holding^icw public construc- 
tion constant, decreases capital* spending oifeduca- 
tion bv about 14.0 percent, while a decline one period 
earlier decreases spending by about S O percent. The 
projections were adjusted slightly to assure consis- 
tency betweett"the last act mil and first projected data. 

Interest Expenditures of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 3 

The Interest expenditure equation for the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary School" Expenditure Mode) is: 

ln(IN I ED) - /3u ♦ /3i ln(BS&l 1.000.000) 

♦ fi: ln(RMAAA(iSl NST ♦ fix ADA 

Where; 

In indicates the natural log. _ . ^ 

1NTED - elementary arid secondary school interest 
expenditure by state and local governments; 

B^&L = state and local government obligations out- 
standing; and 

_f 

'Ibid 



R M AAAGSI.NS = yield on AAA state and local 
government bonds (generalobligations).* 

In this equation, an increase of 1.0 percent in the 
level of overall State and local debt increases interest 
expenditures by 0.97 percent while an increase of 1.0 
percent in the current AAA rate on all State and local 
bonds is associated wiVh a 0.07 percent increase in 
interest expenditures; The projections were adjusted 
slightly to assure consistency between the last actual 
and. first projected data. Nominal expenditures on 
interest are used in this equation because no ade- 
quate deflator was available. Projections of interest 
expenditure were deflate^ by the All Urban Consu- 
mer Price Index to give expenditures on interest in 
constant dollars. The constant dollar interest expen- 
ditures should not be construed as reflecting the true 
cost of borrowing money. 

Current, Capital and Interest Expenditures 
Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 

i 

AH categories of expenditures by nonpublic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were estimated based 
on the assumption that the cost per teacher (includ- 
ing donated facilities and services) in nonpublic 
schools is fhe same as in the public schools. The 

equation used is as follows; Y - XP 

O ** 
Where: 

Y - expenditures of nonpublic elementary and 
secondary schools; 

X = ratio of nonpublic to public school teachers; and 
P = public school expenditures in 1978-79 dollars.^ 

The ratio of nonpublic to public school teachers 
was around .12 during the last 10 years and is 
expected to rise gradually to about .14 by 19S8-S9 
The numbers on which these ratios were computed 
are shown in table 2K. 

One alternative method ol projecting expenditures 
by nonpublic elementary and secondary schools 
would be to assume that per-pupil costs in nonpuplic 
schools are the same as in public schools. Since the 
average pupil-teacher ratio is higher in nonpublic 
than in public schools this estimation method would 
yield larger estimates than those shown here 

Both types ol estimates are. in a sense, hypotheti- 
cal: one shows w hat it would cost to educate nonpub- 
lic elementary and secondary schoolchildren if they 
were enrolled in public schools and if the public 
school pupil-tcachcpratio were maintained: the other 
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Tabic A-34.— -Equations for expenditures in public elementary and secondary schools 

(N = 12) !rv^ 



Dependent 
variable 



Equations 



M Durbin-Watson Estimation 

R jl statistics 2 technique 1 



Current .\\- 
expenditures^. 



• ■ ■ «» , • • 



Interest 
expend it u res. 



' I n((CUED/ PCiSL),' ADA) = -0.50069 I .9924 
♦ I.04197E-05-ADA 

♦ 0.863406-1 n(((GSl • 1, 000.000)/ ADA)/ PGS1.79) 
(18.9) 



ln((CAED/PlCNR)/ADA) = 1.33226 .9385 
-O.I37I03-ADADOWN 
(2.7) 

- 0.767798-ADADOWNV • 
(16) 

♦ 0.565677»ln(((GICV- 1,000.000)/ ADA) PICNR79) 
(3.4) 

1 n(INTED) = -4.8417 ♦ 0.966508 • I n(»S& 1-1.000,000) 9969 
(21.0) , 

* 0.0732694-ln(RMAAAGSLNS) 
(L2) 

♦ 1.40608E-05-ADA 
(3,0) 



.3076 



Ol.S 



2.1697 



Ol.S 



3.7358 



Ol.S 



Values ol t - slalislics are in parentheses. 

•R : ^ coefficient of determination corrected for degrees of 
freedom. 

: For an explanation of the Durbin-Watson Statistics, see J. John- 
ston, Econometric Methods. New York: MeGraw Hill, 1972, 
pages 251-252. 

'OLS = Ordinary Least Squares. 
NOTE E - 05 = I0" 5 . 
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shows the cost if the pupil-teacher ratio were main- 
tained at the nonpublic school level. 

Salaries of Classroom Teachers in Public Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools 

The low alternative* projection of the average 
salary of classroom teacheiS was made through the 
use of double exponential smoothing. The value of^ 
th<J smoothing constant used was .5. 

For the intermediate and high alternative projec- 
tions of the average salary of classroom teachers, 
regression was used. 

The equation for the intermediate alternative pro- 
jection is 

SALC =,0o + 0i YPCAP + /h ADA 
Where: 

SALC = current dollar average classroom teacher 
salary; 

Y PC AP = current dollar personal income per capita; 
and / - * 

ADA = pupils in average daily attendancftin public 
schools. a * 

The equation of^he high alternative projection is 

SALC=0o + 0rYPCAP. . 

The deflator us^d on average classroom teacher 
salaries was based on the All Urban Consumer Price 
Index. Values of ?he coefficients (br this equation 
and related statistical njeasurements areHhown ip 
table A-35. 

Expenditures of Public and Private 
Institutions of Higher Education 

Tlje three alternative projections of current and 
capital expenditures of public and private institu- 
tions of higher education use*©nrollment variables 
(part-time enrqllment, full-time enrollment, all- 
time-equivalent enrollment, etc.) as exogenous vari- 
ables. The low and intermediate alternative expendi- 
ture projections employ values for these enrollment 
variables which are consistent with NCES s interme- 
diate alternative projections of enrollment to 1988- 
89. The high alternative expenditure projections 
employ values for these enrollment variables which 
are consistent with NCES's high alternative projec- 
tions of enrollment- to 1988-89. 

In addition, the three alternative projections of 
current and capital expenditures also use \arious 
economic variables (such as personal income, price 



indexes, -etc.) as^xogeuous variables. The low alter- 
native expenditure projections employ values for 
thcic variables wliich come fi'om a pessimistic, busi- 
ness cycle view of the growth path of the U.S. ceon- 
OniW. -The intermediate alternative expenditure 4 pro- 
jection & Employ values for these vtfij^ablcs which 
coi|^\v£r^iiL a stable trend projection of the U.S. 



economy- The high alternative expenditure projec- 
tions enjploy valucs^for these variables which come 
from a projection of the growth path of the U.S. 
economy jiyhich, when compared with the stable " 
(intermediate) trend above. assumesihigh<5V produc- 
tivityjmd a lower rate of inflation. t , • 

' Current Expenditures of Public Institutions 
of Higjfer Education 1 ? ^ 

* Current expenditures are divided into six compo- 
nents with each component e^mated separately: 
expenditures^on stutient education, research, scho- 
larships and fellowships, public service, auxiliary 

" enterprises, ancl traspitals and independent opera- 
tions. Exy nditiye^on mandatory transfers, which is 
a subcomponent ^f the six components, was pro- 

^ected\$fid then subtracted from the sum of the six 
projected comj/ortfcnts to arrive at a projection for 
current expenditures. 

With the exception of expenditure on public ser- 
vice, all current expenditure components were pro- 
jected i^current dollars and then deflated to school 
year 1978-79 dollars using the All Urban Consumer 
Price Index (CP1U). Expenditures on public service 
\vere deflated, using the CP1U, before they were pro- 
jected. Values for the coefficients of the equations in 
this section are shown in table A-36. 

Expenditure on Student Education 

For the low alternative projection, current expen- 
diture per full-time-equivalent student (FTE) was 
estimated in current dollars, multiplied by FTE and 
then deflated by the Consumer Price Index to get 
total current expenditure on student education. 

The equation used is 

CUPSEC/ PFTE = fio + /3t PFTE + p 2 YPCAPAVG 
Where: 

CUPSEC = current dollar: expenditures 0 f public 
institutions on student education; 

PFTE = public full-time-equivalent enrollment; and 



Projections of the growth path of the U S economy were 
supplied to\CFS by Data Resources. Inc 
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Table .A -35. — Equations for average classroom teacher salaries in public elementary and secondary schools 

■ r ,(N = 10) 



Dependent 
variables 



Equations 




Average classroom 
teacher salaries: 

(low alternative) 



(inter mediate 
alternative) . . 

•'iV 



(high 

a I te native). . . 



Data was" double .exponentially 
smoothest 

• * 
SAl.C - -5859/162 ♦ I357.9.19.YPC&I' 
■(33.71) 

♦ (U8006K5-ADA 
(2.67). - 

* , *r 

SAl.C - 1319. 144 + klj.1.679 YPCAV 
. (25.96) 



Values of t - statistics arl-iji parentheses * 

■K : : coefficient of dctctyhinalion corrected - for degrees ol 

freed oft. ^^^^^ 
M'oranexplanation of thc-Dorbui-Watson Statistics, sec J. John- ^ j^f '■' ^^i' 

st-o n. Econometric MtijKo^ Ne,w Y o r k : MeGraw Hill. W 2 , ^ . < ^. '< , ■* £ ;^:ifc;> V 



pages 25 1-252 
'OI S = Ordinary I. east Squares. 



1 >T«hfe A-36.— Equations for expenditures tay publl^ Institutions of higher education 

• (N = 15) "J? ^ s 

. v Dependent ~" • ■ ' ' ! DurblrWittOn p id mat Ion 

' Vtrtablci '* Equation* R 1 ' [ iUtUtlci 1 technique 

I* j.i , • • ' * . \ 

Student education: .4' V 

<* . f » 

(low • , . * 

alternative) CUPSEC/PKI'l: = 0.209744811*01 .994 v . 1.702 Ol.S . . 

♦ 0.I040296F.-O3PFTE- p „ v - k 

(3.44) " ' ' ' 

> 0.34249?? YPCAPAVG * 

(11.78) » - 
(intermediate ; 
and high ' * 

alternatives) * CUPS£C = -7679.2QI ♦ 1 .032322-.PFTF *\\''* '.999^ . . 0.711 \ OLS 

s . (10.25) " 

♦ 3163.477 YPCAP (t .|) , 4 ;. ■'. . .... • ' ' 

. . ' ' * (30.78) ■ '"^ ^ •"" 

Research.., CUPRC = 590.4249 -0.5384256 PFT4 ( , - .983 ' ' 2.434. dliS 

• , . 4 * (-1.92) ' : 1 ^ v , 

• ■ • " * ' A* " ' "' 

; ■ ,-. ♦ 0.836I817PPT4O52.4I22YPCAP - * * v 

(1.48) . (6.46) • , ^ ■ 1 ' * , f , ■ '"tf 

Scholars hips and . '» v , 

fellowships.,......'.- "CUPSFC = ^533.9086* 0.2I48I7IPFT ^ « * .980 A ^ 2JI6<$ !■ OLS •< 

(5.89) t/' ■ ■ > ■ , ™ ■ * ■ V . ■ 

• ; JP- V ' 

• 42.74092 YPCAP ' , • ^ , 1 

. • ■ i2M) ' ■ . ■ 4 V ,U ^\ : ' ■:>.<> 

Public service: - ' . 4 1 t & ! ' _ 

(low)... CUPPS9 = 0.260 PFTE • . p '. { '* 

■(intermediate)...,.. CUPPS9 = 0.275 PFTE _ JO» ' 

(rijgh) CUPPS9^ 0.280-PPTE mjjp i ^xj&j 'J ^ ^ 

Auxiliary i ■■')$' 

enterprises CU PAEC = -355.8587 ♦. 0.7556406E-OI PFTE •'"> 99, i ^"^'-^'.s O^LS 

(170) * O 

♦ 43X8769 YPCAP . 1 . ; > . 
(10.169) V ^ - ^ ■ . 

Hospitals CUPHC= -2256.043 ♦ 234.V603-CWU (N " 10) 990 , r ^1.080 .!^ "oLS 

(28.39) . ^ ^ " ^ V ^ 

Independent , , ■■ ) 

operations ' CUPI9 = 49 . i ^' 

Mandator * t ® . • 

transfers CUPMTC =44.16884 ♦ 0.35 1 5670E-OI PFTE .8J^, ^ 1.702 ^ OLS ,* * 

♦ 66 20083 YPCAP i „, 

, (2.39) ' ^ ^ 

* -V 

Current ? + 

< expenditures CUPT09 = CUPSE9 ♦ CUPR9 ♦ CUPSF9 ♦ CUPPS9 ^ " ' rf 5 

♦ CUPAE9 ♦ CUPHI9 - CUPMT9 '* ,^?f v 

Capital - 

outlay. CAP9 = -6906 313 ♦ 0.4641833 PFTE i 857 * 1.413, OLS 

^ (3 71) . 4jjt*' 

♦ 171 6809 GICV79 . *'-f * 

(7 90) •'" V 

* ■ 

.Values of t - statistics are in parentheses " „ ^ 

'R- = coelficient of detei mination 3 ^ 

•hor an explanation of the Durhin-*\V'atson Statist ics. see J John- 
ston. Ecotuftnttric Methods. Nevfc York McGrau Mill. 1972 

pages 25 1-252 \ . ' 1 . . 

, l OI S = Ordinars t easi Squares 1 * 

\OTF I 01 = 10- 

;•• - 
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; YP(\\PAV(i = the average ot current dollar per- 
jsontyl ineouje per eapita in time t and time t-1. 

"vVAtten)jpt^ were made to estimate the equation in 
-Constant dollars using various deflators but the R : 
^ atuF'l^* dropped significantly. 1 he one alternative 
• equation that seemed to give as good a fit and reaso- 
nable projections is used lor the intermediate and 
highaltcrnative projections of expenditures of public 
A institutions on student education, 
fy. ' The estimated equation is 
CUPSFC = ♦ P\ PFTF ♦ p : YPCAP,., 

" Where- 

;,r CUPSFC - current dollar expenditures on student 
\ education; 

-* PFIF = full-tiine-cqiiivalcnt-enrollment in pubhe 
.; institutions, and ^ 

YPCAP,-i - current dollar personal income per cap- 
ita in time t- 1 . 

Expenditure on Research 

For all alternative projections of expenditure of 
public institutions on research, the equation used is 

CUPRC = /3o ♦ ft>\ PFT4 + p 2 PPT4 + /3rYPCAP 

Where: 

CUPRC - current dollar expenditure on research. 

PFT4 - full-time enrollment in public 4-year colleges 
and universities; 

PPT4 = part-time enrollment in public 4-year col- 
leges and universities; and 

YPC AP - current dollar personal income per capita. 
Expenditure on Scholarships and Fellowships 

For all alternative projections of expenditure by 
public institutions on scholarships and fellowships, 
the equation used is i 

CUPSFC = A> ♦ Pi PFT + P: YPCAP 

Where: 

CUPSFC - current -dojlar expenditures on scholar- 
ships and fellowships;- 

PFT - public full-time enrollment; and 

YPCAP = current dollarpersonal income per capita. 

Expenditure on Public Service 

Expenditure on public service by -public institu- 
tions was projected at a constant level of expenditure 



per public full-time-equivalent student (PFTF) in 
constant dollars and then multiplied by projected 
PFTF to get total expenditures in this category. 

For the low alternative projection, expenditure per 
PFTF was allowed to fall to$26l) in 1978-79 dollars 
and remain there. For the intermediate alternative 
project ion » expenditure per PFTF was allowed to 
drop slightly from its 1977-78 level of $279 to $275 
and held constant, in constant dollars, at that level. 
For the high alternative projection, expenditure per 
PFTF was projected at $280 in 1978-79 dollars per 
PFTF 

Expenditure on Auxiliary Enterprises 

For all alternative projections of expenditure of 
public institutions on auxiliary enterprises the equa- 
tion used is 

CUPAEC = P» + jSrPFTE ♦ /3yYPCAP 
Where: 

CDPAEC - current dollar expenditures on auxiliary 
enterprises; 

PFTF - public full-time equivalent enrollment; and 

YPCAP = current, dollar personal income per capita. 

Expenditure on Hospitals and Independent 
Operations 

The expenditure-on-hospitals component of this 
series, for all alternative projections, was regressed 
on the All Urban Consumer Price Index (CP1). The 
equation is r * 

CUPHC = jSo + jSi CP1U 
Where; 

CUPHC = current dollar expenditures on hospitals; 
and 

CPI^J - All Urban Consumer Price Index, 

The cxpenditure-on-independent operations por- 
tion of this series fell by 92.8 percent in 1977-78 due 
to a change in reporting procedures by some institu- 
tions. Therefore, expenditure on independent opera- 
tions was projected to remain at its 1977-78 level of 
$49 million, in 1978-79 dollars, for all alternative 
projections. Projections of constant dollar expendi- 
ture on hospitals and independent operations were 
then aclded together to obtain projections for this 



Expenditure op Mandatory Transfers 

For all alternative projections of expenditure by 
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public institutions on mandatory transleiJI, the equa- 
tion used is 

CUPMTC = Po ♦ Px VFYM ♦ /3-YPCAP 

Where: 

CUPMTC = curjent dollar expenditures on manda- 
tory transfers; 

PFTE = public'full-time equivalent enrollment; and 

YPCAP = current dollar personaljneome per capita. 

Capital Outlay of Public Institutions of 
Higher Education *8 

Fot; all alternative projections of capital outlay by 
public institutions, the equation used is 

CAP9 = Po + P\ PFTE + /3: G ICV79 

Where: 

CAP9 = constant dollar capital expenditures: 

PFTE = public full-time equivalent enrollment; and 

G1CV)9 = constant dollar new public construction 
put-in-place. y 

Both CAP9 and G I CV79 were deflated to 1 978-79 
dollars using the implicit price deflator for invest- 
ment in private, nonresidential structures (P1CNR). 

Current Expenditures ' of Private Institu- 
tions of Higher Education 

Current expenditures are divided into six compo- 
nents with each component estimated separately: 
expenditures on student education, research, scho- 
larships and fellowships, public service, auxiliary 
enterprises, and hospitals and independent opera- 
tions. Expenditure on mandatory transfers, which is 
a subcomponent of the six components, was pr#- 
{ jected and then subtracted fro$ the sum of the six 
projected components to arrive at a projection for 
current expenditures. 

With the exception of expenditure on public ser- 
vice and mandatory transfers, all current expendi- 
ture components were projected in current dollars 
an<J then deflated to school year 1978-79 dollars 
using the All Urban Consumer Price Index (CP1U) 
Expenditures on public service and mandatory trans- 
fers were deflated, using the CP1U, before they* were 
projected. Values for the coefficients oi^he equations 
in this section are shown in table A-3T 



private institutions on student education, the equa- 
tion us&ftts ' jfr v "* 



A) + /Ji-NFTE YPCAP 



cuNm 

Where:' 

CUNSEC = current dollar expenditures on student 
education; 

N FTF = private full-time-equivalent enrollment; and 

YPCAP = current dollar personal income per capita 
lagged one year. 

Attempts were made to project expenditure on 
student education in constant dollars as well as 
expenditure per 'full-time-equivalent student (FTE) 
in both current and constant dollars. In all cases, the 
resulting projections were unrealistic and/or the 
coefficients of determination (R r s) were very low. 

Expenditure on Research 

For all alternative projections of expenditure by 
private institutions on research, the equation used is 

CUNRC = YPCAP 

Where; ; 

CUNRC = current dollar expenditures on research; 
and . 9 

YPCAP z current dollar personal income per capita. 
Expenditure on Scholarships and Fellowships 

For all alternative projections of expenditure by 
; private institutions on scholarships and fellowships, 
the equa#on used is 

CUNS^gjflo + £rNFT +P: YPCAP 

Where: v 

I CUNSFC^iirrent dollar expenditures on scholar- 
ships an4^#ipwships: ( 

rnt; and 



Expenditure on Student Education 



of the 

i 



For all alternative projections of expenditure of 



NFT - private full-time er 
YPCAP = current dollar personal income per capita. 
ExpenditureMn Public Service 

Expei^uire on public service by private institu- 
tions was projected at a constant level of expenditure 
A per private full-time-equivalent student (NFTE) and 
then multiplied by projected NFTE to get total 
expenditures in this category. 

The low alternative projection of expenditure per 
NFTE is $228. in 1978-79 dollars; the intermediate' 
projection is 5233 and the high alternative projection 
is $239. 



Table A-37.— Equations for expenditures by private institutions of higher education 

' (N=15) 

Dependent Durnin-Watson Estimation 

variables Equations R 1 ' statistics 1 technique' 

- • y — 

Student 

education CUNSF'C=-3705.877 *■ 2. 100381 'NM l: .994 4 0,567', * Ol.S 

(3.87) 

/ ♦ 1 1 79.620- Y PC A I» ( 1 . 1 ) 

(16.07) 

/ 

RoisiW-h. . . . , CUNRC ■ = 470.7012 f 107.9834-YPCAP K83 0.901 Ol.S 

(9.91) 

Scholarships and 

lellowships TUNSFC = -1099.985 M)7929363 -NFT 1 .983 0.568 , Ol.S 

' (1.75) 

► 96. 1 9952 -Y POX P „ v 

(3.93) 

Public semce. > 

(low) CUNPS9 = 0.228-NFM: 

(intermediate) . .' CUNPS9 = 0.233-NM I: , . 

(high) ' CUNPS9 = 0.239-NFTH 

Auxiliary 

enterprises CUNAEC = -593.4408 ♦ 0.5 1465 1 9- N!" I .998 3.024 Ol S „ 

(2.07) 

♦ 0.5795123-NPT ♦ I63.6I02-YPCAP 
(2.44) (11.36) 

Hospitals' CUNHC = -1559.587 ♦ 1586.158-CPIli 988 2.M8 OI S ; 4 

(25.82) . > \\ 

Independent 

operations Cl'NI9 = 886 

Mandator) 

transfers CUNM 19 = ().()238(CUNSE9 ♦ CI IN R 9 * CUNSF9 

♦ CUNPS9 ♦ ClfNAE9 + CUNM 19) • • 

Current B 

expenditures CUNT09 = CUNSE9 ♦ CUNR9 + CU NSF9 ♦-CUNPS9 

f CUNAE9 + CUNHI9 - CUNMT9 . 

Capital outla\ . 1 i ' 

(low) CAN9 = 0 62^;>TF 

(intermediate) ' CAN9 = 0.64 NFTE 

"Ou^h) CAN9 = 0.66-NFTE 

\- \ 

'R ; = coefficient ol determination. . J: 

•'For an explanation ol the DurbinAVatson Statistics, see J. John- 
ston, f'ronomi'trtc Methods. New York: McGraw Hill, 1972, . ■ 
pages 251-252 - ■ 

'Ol S = Ordin;tr\ I east Squares. ^_x^/ 

NO IF % V\»lites ol \ - stistics are in parentheses. . , 
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Expenditure on Auxiliary Enterprises 

For all alternative projections of expenditure on 
auxiliary enterprises by private institutions, the 
equation used is 

CUNAEC V = p Q + /JrNFT + 0 2 NPT + /3 3 YPCAP 
Wher.c: 

CUNAEC = current dollar expenditures on auxiliary 
enterprises; 

NFT = private full-time enrollment; 

NPT = private part-time enrollment; and 

YPCAP = current dollar personal income per capita. 

Expenditure on Hospitals and Independent Opera- 
tions 

For all alternative projections, expenditure on 
independent operations was held constant at $886 
million in 1978-79 dollars. The equation used for 
expenditure on hospitals is 

CUNHC=/J 0 +/JrCPIU 

Where: 

CUNHC = current dollar expenditures on hospitals; 
and 

CPIU = the All Urban Consumer Price Index. 

, Current dollar projections of expenditure on hos- 
pitals were deflated using the CPIU and then added 
to the projection of expenditure on independent 
operations to obtain the projections for this series. 

Expenditure on Mandatory Transfers 

For all alternative projections of expenditure for 
mandatory transfers by private institutions, the 



equation used is 

CUNMT9 = 0.0238 (CUNSE9 + CUNk9 

+ CUNSF9 + CUNPS9 + CUNAE9 + CUNHI9) 

Where: ^ 

CUNMT9 = constant dollar expenditure on manda- 
tory transfers; 

CUNSE9 = constant dollar expenditure on student 
education; 

CUNR9 = constant dollar cxpenditu*£ on research; 

CUNSF9 = constant dollar cxpenduure on scholar- 
ships and fellowships; ^ 

CUNPS9 = constant dollar expenditure on public 
service; 

CUNAE9 Z constant dollarcxpcnditure onauxiliary 
enterprises; and 

CUNHI9 = constant dollarcxpcnditure on hospitals 
and independent operations. 

Capital Outlay of Private Institutions of 
Higher Education 

Capital outlay by private institutions was pro- 
jected at a constant level of expenditure per private 
full-time-equivalent student (NFTE) and then mul- 
tiplied by projected NFTE to get total private capital' 
outlay. 

The low alternative projection of capital outlay per 
NFTE is $620 in 1978-79 dollars, the intermediate 
projection is $640 and the high alter native projection 
is $660. The current dollar capital outlay Jala was . 
deflated using the implicit price deflator for invest- 
ment in private, nonresidential construction ( P1CNR ). 



A-5 Average Student Charges 



Tuition and required fees 

For each type and control of institution average 
charges per student were calculated by summing the 
product of each individual institution's undergradu- 
ate charge multiplied, by its full-time-equivalent 
undergraduateenrollment. This total was then divided 
by the sum full-time-equivalent undergraduate, 
enrollment for all institutions in the category, to 
obtain the average charge per stuaent. 

Average tuition calculations were based on under- 
gradutate charges for private institutions and State 



resident undergraduate tuition for public institu- 
tions. Schools which reported a tuition of zero were 
included in the calculation in order to estimate a 
^national average charge for tuition. & 

Room and Hoard 

• The same methodology used to calculate average 
tuition was employe^ to estimate average room and 
board charges with the following exceptions. Institu- 
tions that did not report a room orboard charge were 
excluded from these calculations in ordeT to reflect 
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the average charge paid by studeiVts.J'or the ancilliary 
services. When necessary, boardj^arges were pro- 
rated to reflect a seven-day charge period. This per- 
mitted uniform comparisons to be made between the 
various service periods employed by different institu- 
tions. It also facilitated the calculation of total aver- 
age charges for tuition, room and board. Room 
charges were adjusted for inflation using a combina- 
tion of thevrentand fuel components of the AH Urban 
Consumer Price Index (CP1U). This composite 
deflator was weighted SO and 20'perce-nt by the rent 
and fuel components, respectively. Board was adjust- 
ed to 1 978-79 constant dollars using the food com- 
ponent of the CP1 (see table 1-7). 

Charges for AH Institutions 

Yotal average charges for all institutions, by con- 
trol, were estimated by multiplying, the charge for 
university, 4-year, and 2-year institutions by the per- 
centage of the full-time-equivalent enrollment they 
represented in the calculations of charges by Kpe of 
institution. These products were then surnmcd To 
produce a composite average charge for all insti- 
tutions. 

The notation below describes the variables and 
method of calculation used to derive average tuition 
levels. The same method was used to compute aver- 
age charges for room and board. 

Let: 

E„ = full-time-equivalent enrollment in institution i in 
type of institution j; 

T„ = tuition in institution i and type of institution j; 
E, - Average full-tinu^-eqtiiv alent enrollment in type 
of institution j;, 

T, = Average charge in type of institution j; 
T - Average charge in all types of institutions. 

Then: 

_ 2 (T, E„) 

x - 1 



I (T,E,) 



, Projections 

Room and Board charges are not characterized by 
a statistically reliable trend. For this reason, projec* 
tions were held constant, at the unweighted average 
of the last five observations, through 1988-&9. 



Tuition by type and control of institution was 
projected at three alternative levels—high, interme- 
diate, and low by rtteans of the following method- 
ology: 

Public 2-year Institutions 

High alternative - Tuition in 1978-79 was 4.3 per- 
cent of per capita personal- income. This percentage 
was applied to projections of constant dollar per- 
sonal income per capita to derive, projected tuition 
through 1988-89. The years 1979 through 1981 were 
held constant at the 1978-79 level since a projected 
decrease in personal income per capita for these two 
years gave an unreahstically low projection of tuition 
levels. 

Intermediate alternative - Projections were held 
constant at the 1978-79 level. 

Low alternative - Tuition, expressed in current 
dollars was regressed against time yielding the fol- 
lowing equation: 

T = 227.2 + 21. Ot 
Where: t - time in years 
T - tuition 

Coefficient of determination (R 2 ) = .661 

Tuition was then converted to 1978-79 dollars. and 
•held constant at the projected 1979-80 level through 
1988-89. 

Public, Other 4-Year Institutions 

High alternative - Tuition in 1978-79 was 7.4 per- 
cent of per capita personal .income. This percentage 
was applied to projections, of constant dollar per 
capita personal income to derive projected tuition 
levels through 1988-8^. Average tuition for the years 
1979 through 198] was held constant at the 1978-79 
level since a projected decrease in personal income 
per capita for these two years gave an unrealisticaLly 
low projection of tuition . 

Intermediate alternative - Projections -fcyere held 
constant in 1978-79 dollars at the 1978-79 level. 

Low alternative - Tuition, expressed in current 
dollars was regressed against time yielding the fol- 
lowing equation: 

T N = 394.7 + 44.5t 
Where: t - time in years 

T - tuition . ' 1 • « * 

Coefficient of determination (R. : ) - .981 

Tuition was then converted to 1978-79 dollars and 
held constant at the projected 1979-80 level through 
1988-89. . 



blic Universities ■ ^ 

High alternative - Tuition in 1978-79 was 9.3 per- 
cent of personal income per capita. This percentage 
was applied to projections *of constant dollar per- 
sonal income per capita tocalCiJlate projected tuition 
through 1988-89. The years 1979 through 1981 were 
held constant at the 1978-79 level because a projected 
decrease in per capita personal income for.thcsc two 
years gave an un realistically low projection of tuition. 

Intermediate alternative:)- Projections were held 
constant in 1978-79 dollars at trie 1978-79 level" ' 
Lpw altt&nafiye - Double exponential smoothing 
was ertipkVyed to project current dollar average tui- 
tion tp 1 979-80 after which it was deflated to 1978-79 
dollars and held constant through 1988-89. 

PriVate 2-Year Institutions 

High alternative - Average tutition in 1978-79 was 
21.2 percent of constant dollar personal income per 
capita. This percentage was applied to projections of 
constant dollar personal income per capita to derive 
projected tuition levo . through 1988-89, The years 
1979-80 through 1981-82 \vere held constant at the 
1978-79 level since a projected decrease in income per 
capita for these Jhrec years gave an unrealistically 
low projection of tuition. 
. . Intermediate alternative - Projections were held 
constant, iu 1978-79 dollars, at the 1978-79 level. 

Low alternative - Double exponential smoothing 
was used to project average tuition to 1979-80 after 
which it was deflated to 1978-79 dollars and g£l# 
constant through 1988-89. -1 



Private, Other 4- Year Institutions * . 

High alternative - Average tutition was ^0:$ per- 
cent of constant dollar personal income peifrcapita in 
1978-79. This percentage was applied to projections 
of constant dollar personal income per capita to 
derive projected average tuitiom'through 1988-89. 
The years 1979 through 1981 wen? held constant at 
the 1978-79 level. 

0 

Ihtermediate alternative - Projections of average 
tuition were held constant, in 1978-79 dollars, at the 
1978-79 level. . • 3 

Low alternative - Double exponential smoothing 
was used to project average tuition to 1979-80 after 
whichyt was deflated to 1978-79 dollars and held 
constant through 1988-89. ^ 

Private Universities 

High alternative - In 1978-79, average tutition at 
private universities was 43.9 percent of constant dol- 
lar personal income per capita. Projections of aver- 
age tuition were calculated by applying this percen-\^ 
tage to projections of personal income per capita 
through 1988-^9. The years 1979-80 through 1981-82 
were held- constant at the 1978-79, level. 

Intermediate alternative - Projections., were held 
constant, in 1978-79 dollars, at the'1978-79 level. 

Low alter no five - Double exponential smoothing 
was used to project average tuition to 1979-80 after 
wlHch it was held constant at this level th&ou^h 
1988^89. 

The data on personal income per capita in con- 
stant 1978-79 dollars was obtained from the Macro- 
economic Forecasting' Model created by Data 
Resources, Inc. ' 



Appendix B 

* » 

ASSUMPTIONS 



All projections arc based on underlying asump- 
tions, and these assumption^ determinC|projection 
results to a large extent. It is important tSat users of 
Projections understand the assumptions in^rdcr to 
determine the acceptability of projected tirne series 
for their purposes. ^ ' ' 

The tables in appendix B describe the primary 
assumptions upon which- the projections oftimc ser- * 
ies are based. For, each time-scries, the respective 
tables and the assumptions used for each alternative 
projection art* shown. ' 

For most projections, low. intermediate,- and high > 
alternatives' are shown. These-ajternatives reveal the. 
level of uncertainty involved in making projections, 
ana* they also point out the sensitivity of projections 
• to the assumptions they are based on. 

Many of the projection's in Projections are demo- 
graphically based. Bureau of the Census" Series U 
projections of the sizes of various age populations 
were chosen for use. The future fertility rates assump- 
tion. which determines projections^! the number of 
births, is the key assumption in making population^ 



projections. The Series 11 population projections 
assum&an-ultimate completed ct>hort fertility rate of 
2. 1 births per woman by yciir 2000. This assumption 
plays a major' rofc in determining population projec- 
tions for the age groups enrolled in nursery school 
and kindorgarten and in elementary grades. The ' 
effects of the fertility rate assumptions are mora pro- 
nounced toward the end of the projection period. 

for enrollments in secondary grades and college, < 
the fertility, assumption is of no consequence, since 
all students enrpllcd at these levels were already born 
when the population projections were made. 

For; projections of enrollments in nursery schools 
and kindergartens and in elementary .schools, only 
•v;S cries 11 population projections- were considered.^ 
'The fertility assumptions used in^this series have 
tracked closely to the most recent birth data, whereas - 
SeiFes land Series 111 fertility assumptions have-bcen ' 
very wide of the mark. For the relatively shprt range- • 
(.1.0 years) of the projections in Projections, Series 11 
J population projections should prove to be more 
accurate than either Series l*or Scries 111 
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Tabic B-l. — Enrollment 



Variable* 


*' Assumption* 


Alternative* 


Tables 


NuiM'iy a ml kindeigaiten 
cm ollmcm 


Age-specilic entailment i ales xx ill lein.nn constant at lex els coiiwslcnt with I he most 
lecenl rates 


loxv » 








AgCjspocitic eiuollment rates will equal thcaxeiagc ot the high and low alternalixe 
cmoUtucnt tates. 


intermediate 


y 






Age-spcc»he enrolhneiit iatos will continue thou past trends thiongh I9N8. 


high 


y 




f lemonlary and sccoiulaiy 
on roll men t 


Age -specific em ollmonl rales xx ill i enuitt constant at lex els consistent with the most 
recent iatos 


intermediate 
(no alternatives) 


4, 




\ 


Public cm oilmen t iatos and public gt ado re tent urn rates will remain constant at lex - 
els consistent with the most tecent rales. 


intermediate 
(no alternative) 


* 4. 


5 ' 




Nonpublic eurolWnciiis In giade gi oup (K, and 9- 1 - ) xx ill equa 1 the d il lei once bc- 
t xx eon total em ollment pi oiections .nul public cm ollmcnt projections 


intermediate 
(no alter natixe) 


4. 


5 




I he percentage ol 7th and Si h grade public students enrolled in schools organl/ed as 
secondaix schools will remain constant at lex els consistent with the most iceent 
iates • * 

Nonpublic enrollment by orga'nuational lexel equals nonpublic enrollmeni by grade 
gKHIp L 


k intermediate 
(no alternative) 

intermediate 
(no alternatives) 


5 

\ 




College full-time and pari - 
tunc enroll num. bx ago 










^ Men 


Age-specitic eniollment rates will continue decteasing based on past trends' 


low 


6- 


12 


Age-specilic enrollment rates xx dl remain constant at leA els consistent xx iih the most 
recent" rates 


intermediate 


6- 


12 




I'lirollment rales xxill increase back to the high lexels experienced during the Vietnam 
War Hu those categories (older age groups and pait-time students) in xxhrch the 
I97N enrollment rates are higher than the cot responding l°<70 rates, enrollment rates 
xx ere assumed to increased based on past trends ' 


high 


6- 


12 


Women 

> • 


\- or each age gioup. enrollment rates xx ill decrease proportionately to decreases pro- 
lectecT tor men under the low allot natixe / 


low 


6- 


12 


V 


Age-specitic enr ollment rates xx ill remain constant at lex els consistent w ith irne most 
recent rates 


intermediate* 


6- 


12 




Fnrollment rafes xxill continue increasing based on past trends 


high 


6- 


12 


College enrollmeni. by sex. 
attendance status, antt lev- 
el enrolled bx student and 
type ol institution 


1 or each age'group and tor each attendance status separately, enrollment by sex 
and lexel enrolled bx student and txpe of institution as a percentage ol total enroll- 
ment will follow past trends through 1 9N8 Tor each age group and attendance status 
cat eg or x . the restriction t hat the mi m ot t he percentages must equal 1 00 percent was 
applied 


high. 

intermediate, 
and low 


■7- 


12 


College enrollment. bx con- 
trol ol institution 


For each enrollment category by scv attendance status, and level enrolled by stu- 
dent and ty pe ol institution, public enrollment as a percentage of total enrollment 
will remain constant at lexels consistent with the most recent rates / 


high. 

intermediate, 
and low 


7- 


12 


(iradu.ite enrollment 


lor each enrollment category by sex and attendance status ot student and by type 
and control ot institution, graduate enrollment as a percentage ot post -baccalaure- 
ate enrollment* will folloxx past trends through I9HN 


high, 

intermediate, 
and low 


9- 




F ull-time equivalent ol part- 
time enrollment 


Hu each enrollment category by t x pc and com rol of institution and lex el enrolled by 
student, the percentage that full-time equixalcnt ot part-time enrollment is ot part- 
-time enrollment will remain constant at lexels consistent w ith the most recent rates 


high. 

intermediate, 
and low 


12 



IS4 
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Table B-2.— Graduates and degrees . 



Variable • 



High school giaduales by 



Public high school 
graduates 

Pnwile high school 
graduates 

Men 

Pull-time, fourth-year 
college ciuollmcnl 



Part -lime, fourth-year 
eollege eiuollineiu 



Women 

Pull-nine, tourih-year 
college eurollnicnt 



Part-tune. fourth-year 
. college cniollment 



Assumptions 



The percentage that highsejiool graduates is o! the a\ erage ol IheTTrapd IS- year old 
population, will icnmiii constant at levels consistent with the motfl fceent rates' 



I he percentage that public high school graduates is of public enrollment iifgrade I ? 
Will remain constant at levels consistent with the most recent observations. » 

I heNuimber ol private high schtfoljiradunies will equal total htgh sehoofgriulnat^ 
minus public^high school graduates. . \ , 



\ 

I -t inte i 



The percentage that "fun-lime fourth-yea^ :ollege enrollments is of full-tuftc under 
gi ad uate college enroll tnent tn 4-year institutions will remain constant at le\ els con- 
sistent with the most recent rates ^ 



y\c percentage that part-time fourth-year College enrollment is of part-time under- 
graduate enrollment in 4-year institutions w'itl continue to increase based on past 
trends. 



y — 

I 
\ 



1 Alternatives 



intermediate 
(no alternatives) 

intcn^diaic 
(no alternatives) 

intei mediate 
(no altcYtiativ es) 



high, 

intermediate. 

and low 

— -^--.1 

'hif>h. ' 
unci mediate, 
and low p 



I he percentage that full-time fourth-year college enrollment is of lull-time itndcr^ 
►graduate college enrollment m 4-year institutions will continue to increase basal on 
past trends. 



1'hc percentage th;tt part-time lourvn-year college cniollmcnt is of part-time utuler- 
graduate enrollment in 4-yeaf institutions will continue to increase based on past 
trends 



high. 

intermediate, 
and low 



high. 

intermediate, 
and low 



Men 



\ ull-time. first-year 
graduate enrollment 




The percentage that full-tune first-year graduate cniVillmcnt is of full-time graduate 
enrollment will continue to decreased ba^ed .on past wends -. ' 



high, . 
niter medial e. 
and low 



Part-time. Iirst-year*' 
praduaic enrollment 



I he percentage that part-tune, first-year graduate enrollment' is of part-time gradu- 
ate enrollment will consume to decrease based on pas^ trends 



high. 

intermediate, 
and low 



Women 
« 

l ull-tune, first-year 
gi ad uate enroll mem 



I he percentage t hat lull-tune, tirst-yeat graduate enrollment is^ol lull-tune gradu- 
ate enrollment will continue to decrease based on paji ti^nds 



high. 

intermediate, 
and low 



Part-lime. Iirst-year 
graduate enrollment 



1 he percentage thai part-time. first-year graduate enrollment is of pari -lime gradu- 
ate enrollment will contmue'lo decrease based on pasi trends j v 



higjt. 

interned tate, 
and low 



Men 

Graduate enrollment be- 
\ond the lirsi-\ear. b\ 
age 



For each age group, the' percentage that graduate enrollment' beyond theMu st-\ ear is 
ot total college enrollment will r/nain constant at lex els consistent with the most re- 
cent rates 



• high. 

"intermediate, 
and low 



\\ omen 

Graduate enrollment be- 
\ond the Iirst-year. by 
->gc 



For each agegroup. theperecntage thai graduate enrollment beyond the first -\ ear is 
ol total eojfegc enrollment w ill remain constant at lev els consistent with the most re- 
cent rates, i 



high. 

intermediate, 
and low 



Men 



cti>r\ degreev b\ 




hot each age^roup, the percentage lhat doctor's degrees i> ol graduate enrollment 
beyond the first -year will continue to decrease based orj past trends .» 



hTph. 

intermediate, 
and low 
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Table B-2.— Graduates and degrees— Cont» 



V — , r = --r 

Variables 


' Aisumptlons * 


Alternatives 


Tables 


Women . 








•Doctor's degrees, by 
4ge 


l or each age group, the percentage that doctor's degrees is ol graduate enrollment 
beyond the first-war will continue to decrease ba*cd on past trends. 

1 


high, 

intermediate, 
and lovs 


14 


Bachelor's degrees by field 
iJid sex (except engineering 
and aea^mjg^j^' 

Engineering 


•i-o reach field, the number of degrees will Connie their past trends through NSS-H^ 

• m t 

For each sex. the percentage that engineering degrees is of total bachelor's dcgiccs 
will remain constant at the N81-82 projected lc\el through WSS-S^ 


intermediate 
unci mediate 


IS. I*J, 

:o 
:oc 


Accounting 


For women, the number of degrees will continue their past trend through W88-8 1 ) 
For men. the number of degrees will equal total accounting degrees minus degrees 
for women. 


unci mediate 


Nd, 

:od 


plaster's degrees by field 
and sex [except engineering 
(men) and business and 
* management \ ' < 


For all fields, the number oWegrccs will continue their past trends through W8N-8^ 

1 ft 


intermedia^,- 


:i. ::. 

2} 


Engineering ( men) 


The percentage .that first-year enrollment by attendance status in engineering is of 
fir st -year graduate enrollment by attendance status will continue to decrease based 
on past trends. 


intermedial'; 


22c 


4 

Business and 
management " 


For each sex. the percentage that first-year graduate enrollment m business and 
management by attendance status is of first-year graduate enrollment will continue 
"its past trend through W88-89 


intermediate 


22d. 
23d 


Doctor's degrees by field 
and, sex 


For each field, the number of degrees will continue their past trends through N88-8 1 ) 


intermediate 


24. 25. 
26 


First-professional degree's 
by level and sex 


/ 






Medicine 
Dentistry. 
Osteopathic. 
Optometry. 
Podiatry, and 
Veterinary medicine 


For women, the nunibcr of degrees will continue their past trend through N88-^ 
-•For men. the number* of degrees will equal total degrees projected by the Bureau ot 
Health Manpower minus the number of degrees projected for women 
s . " 


intermediate 
- 


27 

• 


, Law. Theology , 


T.he number of degrees will equal the average ot the low and high alternative projec- 
tions j, 


intermediate 


21 


Chiropractic. 
Pharmacy 


The number of degrees will be constant at levels consistent with ^fcc most recent ob- 
servations. ^ 


intermediate 
intermediate 


27 


. Other 


The number of degrees will equal zero through W88-8 1 ) 
- '■ : 


27 



/ 
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Tabic B-3. — Instructional staff 



Viriiblcs 



Classroom teachers in regu- 
lar elementary and second- 
ary schools, by organization- 
al level and control of 
school 



Demand for additional 
teachers in regular public 
schools due to replace- 
ment 



Demand tor additional 
teachers in regular nonpub- 
lic schools due to replace- 
ment } 



Assumptions 



Pupil-teacher ratios will remain constant at levels consistent with the most recept 
rates. * \ 

Pupil-teacher ratios will continue decreasing based on past trends with lower limits 
applied. * ' 

Pupil-teacher ratios will equal the average of the high and low alternative rates. 



Replacement (turnover) rates ^will return to the . historic level of 8 percent 

Replacement (turnover) rates will remain at the currently estimated level of 6 per- 
cent. » 

Replacement (turnovtfr) 'rates will decrease to a theoretical floor of 4.8 percent. 



Replacement (turnover) rates will remain at the currently estimated level ot 6 per- 



Alternatives 



low 



.high* 



intermediate 



high 

intermediate 
low 



intermediate 
(no alternative) 



Table* 



2K, 29 



28, 29 



28, 29 



M) 
M) 

.10 



Supply of new teacher 
graduates* 



The percentage that new teacher graduates is of bachelor's degrees wjll remain con- 
stant at levels 'consistent with the most recent rales. 

The percentage that new teacher graduates is of bachelor's degrees will continue 
decreasing based on past trends with lower limits* applied. 

1 he percentage that new teacher graduates is of bachelor's degrees will equal the 
average of the high and low alternative rates 



high 



low 



intermediate 



Full-time-equivalent in- 
structional staff in institu- 
tions of higher educa- 
tion 



For each type and control of institution, the ratio of tull-time-equivalent ciiEoriment 
to full-time-equivalent instructional- staff will remain constant at 1976 levels. 



high, 

intermediate, 
and low 



.1.1. .14 



.14 



Full-time-cqimalent senior 
instructional staff 



For each type arm" control of institution, the percentage that senior full-timc-cquiva- 
lent instructional staff is of total, full-time-equiv alent instructional staff will remain 
constant ai 1976 levels. 1 ■ *• 



high, 

intermediate 
and low 



-Full-time ^senior instruc- 
tional stall- „ J 



For each type and control of institution, the percentage thai full-tinje senior instruc- 
tional statl is ol full-time-cquiValcnl senior instructional staff will remain constant at 
1976 levels n 



high. 

intermediate, 
and low 



.1.1. .14 



Part-time senior instruc- 
tional stall . - . 



For each- type and control of institution, tfie percentage that tull-time-equi\alent 
senior part-time instructional staff is of senior part-time instructions! stall will re- 
main constant at 1976 levels " / ' 



high. 

intermediate, 
and low 



.1.1. U 



Full-time junior instruc- 
tional staff 



For each type and control of institution, the percentage that full-time junior instruc- 
tional stall is of tull-time-equi\alent junior instructional staff will remain constant at 
1976 levels 



high. 

intermediate, 
and . low 



.1.1. .14 



Part-time juiuoi niyiruc- 
,uonal stall 



For eaeli^Upe and control ot institution, fhe percentage that tull-time-cqufvalcrtt 
junior part-time instructional staff is of junior part-time instructional staff will re- 
main constant at 1976 levels 



high. 

intermediate, 
and low 



1.1, .14 



Demand for additional t u II- 
timc-equivalcnt instruction- 
al staff due to replace- 
ment f 



Replacement rates will remain at the currently estimated level of 4 S percent 
Replacement rates will increase back to the 1959-60 level of 6 0 percent 
I* * 



intermediate 
and low 
high 
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Current Interest and Capital Expenditures of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 



Genferal Assumptions 

1 . All intermediate alternative cxpendit ure projec- • 
tions employ values for ileflators and independent 
economic variables which come from a view of the 
growth path of the U.S. economy over the next 25 
years which assutnc$ mild economic cycles and an 
economy operating somewhat below its balanced 
growth path. The projected average annual product 
tivity grpwth is 1.9 percent, average annualpotentjal 
output growth is 2.5 percent, and the average anriuaj 
rise in the Consumer Price Index is 7.4 pcrccnxlinfla- 
tion will moderate slowly). \ 

2. AH low alternative expenditure projections 
employ values fbr deflators and independent eco- 
nomic variables,, which come from a view of the 
growth path of the U.S. economy ovefr the next 25 
years which assumes lower productivity and a higher 



inflation rate than was assumed for the intermediate - ^ 
projections (by the year 2004, the price IcA'el is pro- 
jected to be 15.7 percent higher than in the interme- 
diate trend mpdcl). 

3.< All high alternative expenditure projections 
employ valucT^pr deflators and independent' eco- 
nomic variables which come from a view of the 
growth path of U*?JJ.S. economy over the next 25 
years which a&uiftefl ihigher productivity and a lower 
inflation rate than was assumed for the intermediate 
expenditure projections\by the year 2004, the price' 
level is projected to be 18.7 percent lower than in the 
intermediate trend model). 

, 4. All alternative expenditure projections employ 
values for Average Daily Attendance (ADA) of stu- 
dents which are consistent with NCES's intermediate 
alternative projections of elementary/ secondary 
school enrollment to 1988-89. ■ 4 ' 
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Current and Capital Expenditures of both Public s\nd Private 
, Institutions W Higher Education 



General Assumptions 

1. AH low alternative expenditure projections \n 
which economic variables are used.(personal income- 
per capita, deflators, etc.) employ values for thesi 
variables which come from a fairly pessimistic view\ 
of the growth path of the U.S. economy over the next 
25 years. This view assumes typical business cycle 
behavior. Thcprojected average annual productivity 
growth is 1.6 percent, average annual potential out- 
put growth is 2.2 percent, and the average annual rise 
in the Consumer Price Index is 7.9 percent. 

2. All intermediate alternative expenditure-projec- 
tions in which economic variables are used (personal 
income, etc.) employ values for these variables which 
come from a view of the growth path of the U.S. 
economy over the next 25 years which is less pessim- 
istic than that taken in assumption 1 above. This view 
assumes mild cycles with the economy operating 
somewhat below its balanced growth path and also . 
assumes that inflation will moderate slowly. T he p>o- 
jected average annualproductivity growth is 1 .9 per- 
cent, average annuarpotential output growth is 2.5 
percent, and the average annual rise in the Consumer 



Price Index is 7.4 percent, \' 

3. All high alternative expenditure projections in 
which economic variables are used! employ values for 
these variables which come from a| still less pessimis- 
tic view of the growth pjjth of the l).S. economy over 
the next 2$ years, lnjtfhs view, the irate of inflations 
eventually reduced by about 1.2 percentage points- 
relative to the view taken in assumption 2*above, 

4. All low and intermediate alternative expendi- 
ture projections in which enrollment variables are 
used (part-time enrollment, full-time enrollment, 

\full-time-eqinvalent enrollment, etc.) employ values 
tor these variables consistent with NCES's internum 
\ate alternative projections of enrollment to 1988-89. 
\5.*AU high alternative expenditure projections^ 
which enrollment variables are used employ values 
foruhesc variables (consistent with NCES's high 
alternative projections of enrollment to 1988-89. 

6. The deflator used for ^ill current expenditure 
variables was based on the All Urban Consumber 
Price Index. 

7. The deflator used for all capital expenditures 
variables was the implicit price deflator for invest- 
ment in rVivate nonresidential structures. 
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Table B-4.— Expenditures, by elementary and secondary schools 
Table B-4A,—Kxpendfturcs, by public elementary and secondary schools 



Variables 



Assumptions 



Deflators 



Alternatives 



Tables 



Current' 
expenditures 



Interest 
expenditures 



Capital 
expenditures 



Will Continue its past relationship to students in average 
daily attendance in public schools and state and local gov- 
ernment purchases of goods anil services* * 



PGSL 



Will continue its past relationship to students in average 
daily attendance in public schools, slate and local govern- 
ment obligations outstanding and the yield on AAA state 
and loeal government bonds (general obligations). 



CPU) 



Will continue its past relationship to students in average 
daily attendance in public schoolsurid new public construc- 
tion" put-in-place by all Icvelsxof government. 



PI CNR 



high, 

intermediate, 
and low 



high, 

intermediate 
and low 



high, 

intermediate, 
and low 



37, 39 



37. 42 



37, 41 



Table B-4B.— Expenditures, by nonpublic elementary and secondary schools 



Variables 



Assumptions 



Alternatives 



Tables/ 



Cur rem. 
expenditures 



Interest 
expenditures 



Capital 
expenditures 



he cost per teacher (including donated facilities and services) in nonpublic schools 
is the same as in public schools for these expenditures. 



high, 

intermediate, 
and low 



The cost per teacher (including donated facilities and services) in nonpublic schools 
is the same as in, public schools for these expenditures. » 



high, 

intermediate, 
and' low 



The cost per teacher (including donated facilities and services) in nonpublic schools 
is the same as in public schools for these expenditures. 



high, 

intermediate, 
antivlow 



37 



37 



37 



WHI Rl 



P(iSl. is the implicit price deflation Jor the gross 
National product' 

CPU 1 is the All Urban Consumer Price. Index. 
PICNR is the implicit price deflator for investment in 
private, non-rcsidcntial structures 



V 
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Table Current and capital expenditures of institutional)!" higher education 

Table B-5A.— Current expenditures of publ|c Institutions of higher education 



Variables 


, Assumptions 


Alternatives 


Tables 


Expenditures on student 
education ^ 


> 

Expenditure per full-time-equivalent student will continue its past relationship with 
public full-time-equivalent enrollment and personal income per capita. 

Total expenditure will continue its past relationship with public full-time-equivalent 
enrollment and personal income per 'capita. 


low 

intermediate 
and high 


J 

43 

/ 


Expenditures on 
research 


v »k * ■ . . . 
Will continue its past relationship to public full time enrollment in all 4-year institu- 
tions, public part-time enrollment in all 4-ycar institutions and personal income per 
capita. 


low, 

intermediate, 
and high 




Expenditures on scholar- 
ships and fellowships- ' 


Wrll continue its past relationship to public full-time enrollment and personal 
income per capita. 


low, 

. intermediate, 
and high 


43 


i Expenditures on public ser- 
vice 


Will drop to $260 per public full-time equivalent student and remain there (in 1978- 
79 ddftlars). r- 


low " 


43 


\ S 


wui remain ai jz/jycr puonc luii-umc-equivaieiii siiiucni \m i» /o-'t uuiuin;. 

WilMncrease to $280 per public full-time-equivalent student and remain there (in 
1978-79 dollars). > 


111 1 v^l llvUUUv 

high 




Expenditures on auxiliary 
enterprises 


,Willcqptinuc its pasuclationship to public full-time-cquivalent,cnrollment and per- 
sonal income per capita. * ' . ■ 


low, 

intermediate, 
and high 




Expenditures on 
hospitals \ 

\ , . 


— : — *~ — : : — ' — " ■ i 

Will continue its past relationship with the Consumer Price Index. 


low, 

\qtermcdiatc, 
and high 


43 


Expenditure^ on 
independent ^Derations 


Will remain constant at $49 million (in 1978-79 dollars). 

t 


» low , 
intermediate, 
and high 


43 


Mandatory transfers 


Will continue its past relationships public full-time-equivalent enrollment and per- 
sonal income per capita. * 

t 

. A 1 


* - - - 

low . 

intcmediate, 
ami low |t 


. 43 


» 


j 

> 


t 








t 





I 
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Tablc!/B-5.— Current and capital expenditures of institutions of higher education— Cout. 
y/ Table B-5B.— Current expenditures of private institutions of higher education 



Variables 


Assumptions 


Alternatives 


Tables 




t 




^% 


Expend iturcs on student 
education 


Will continue its past relationship to ptivatcfull-tiiue-cquivalent enrollment and per- . 
sonal income per capita. 

\ 


, low. 

intermediate, 
and high ^ 




\\ x pend iturcs on 
research 


Will continue its past relationship to personal income per capita 

✓ * 


lo\v, 

intermediate, 
and high 




Expenditures on scholar- 
ships and fellowships 


Will continue its past relationship with puvute lull-time enrollment and personal in- 
come pei capita. a 


low. 

intermediate, 
and high 


43 


Expenditures on public 
service 


WiS tall to $228 per private full-timc-cquivalent student and remain theie (in 
1978-7*) dollars).' 

Will Remain at $233 per private lull-tinie-equivalent student (m [978-79 dollars) 


low 

intermediate 


43 


Expenditures on auxiliary 
enterprises 


Will r\lo S239 per private full-time-equivalent student and remain there (in 1978- 
78 dollaK) 

> Will continue its past relationship with private lull-time enrollment, private part- 
time enrollment and personal income per capita 


high 
low. 

intermediate, 
and high 


43 


Fxpend iturcs on 
hospitals 


Will continue its past relationship with the Consumer Price Index 


low . 

intermediate, 
and high 


43 


Expend ituies on indepen- 
dent operations 


Will remain at S8K6 million (in 1978-79 dollars). 


low. 

intermediate, 
and high 


43 


'Mil idatory transfers 


Wjjl continue its past relationship with total current expenditures (nonpublic). 


low. 

intermediate, 
and high * 

> 


43 
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Table B-5.— Current and capital expenditures W institutions of higher education— Cont. 

Table B-5C— Capital expenditures of institutions of higher education 



Variables 


Assumptions 


Alternatives 


Tables 


Public capital outla> 

Private capital 
outlay 


Will continue its oast relationship will public full-time-equivalent enrollment and 
new public construction put-in*place by all levels of government 


low. 

intermediate, 
arid high 

low 

intermediate 
high 


37. 4? 4 


Will fall to S620 per private fuHgtimc-cquivalcni student and remain there (in 1978- 
79 dollars) 

\\'\\\ remain at $640 per private full-time-cqui\alent student (in 1978-79 dollars). 

Will rise to $660 per private full-iimc-cqui\alcnt student and remain there (in 
1978-79 dollars) 


37. 45 
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Variables 



i 

R ooni and hoard 



Tuition, hy type and control 
of institution v 



Tabic B-6.— Average student charges 



AMumptlom 



Room and hoard charges will equal the unweighted average of the last five years(in 
(constant dollars). 



tverage tuition at all institutions will tontinuc to equal the same percentage of eoif- 
siant dollar per capita personal income as in 1978-79. 

Anion will remain at the 1978-79 level (in constant dollars). 

T uition in constant dollars will follow its trend line to 1979-80 after which it will re- 
main constant. t > 



Alternative* 



Tables 



high, 

intermediate,, 
and low 

high 



intermediate 
low 



46 



46 



46 
46 v 
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The ba lie data used to project the time series listed in the following tables were wholly or partially estimated 
for the years indicated. 

Table C-l,— Enrollment 



TUna atrlaa 


Yaara 


Estimation method 


Tablaa 


Enrollment in regular non- 
public elementary and , 
secondary ichooli 


1969, 1971-75 ( 


For elementary and secondary schools separately, the percentage that enroll- 
ment in Catholic schools was of enrollment in all nonpublic schools was inter- 
polated. The interpolated percentages were applied to Catholic enrollment 
Tigures in each year. 


4.5 


Enrollment in inititutiom of 
higher education, by age and 
attendance itatei » 


19*8, 197.1, 1978 


For each sex, enrollment date from the Hurra u of the Census by individual 
ages and by attendanceatatus for two-year age groups were combined by as- 
suming that within the tyo-year age groups, age and attendance status were 
' distributed independently. The resultant enrollment estimates by age and 
attendance status were then adjuited to NCES enrollment counts by 
attendance status. 


6. 6a. 6b 


Table C-2.— Teachers and instructional staff 


Time series 


Yean 


Intimation method 


Tablet 


Classroom teachers m regu- 
lar nonpublic elementary 
and secondary schools 


1969. 1971-75 


For elementary and secondary schools separately, pupil-ieacher ratios were 
interpolated. The interpolated ratios were applied to»esiimaies of nonpublic 
enrollment in cach*ycar 


28 


Classroom teachers in regu- 
lar puhltc elementary and 
secondary schools by orga- 
nizational level. 


1971-78 


The numbers of elementary *nd secondary teachers reported separately by 
the National Education Association were prorated to the NCES totals for 
each yCar * 


28. 


Full-iime-cqutvalcnl 
instructional staff 


1968. 1969. 1971, ' 
and 1973-75 


For each type and control of institution, the ratio of full-tinie-eu.uisaleiii en- 
rollment to full-time-equivalent instructtonal,siaJI was interpolated I he in- 
terpolated ratios ssere applied to counts of lull-time-eu.uisalenl enrollment 
for each year . ^ 


V 


Full-umc-cquivalent senior 
instructional staff 


1977, 1978 

1968. 1969, |97|, 
and 1973-75 


Same methodology as above, with 1976 ratios T held constant 

For each type and control of institution, ths percentage tttat full- time-ccjuis a - 
lent senior instructional stalf was of total full-iime-cu.uisaleni instructional 
staff was interpolated The interpolated percentages were applied to estimate 
of full-lime-cquivalcnt instructional stall for each year 


34 N 
34 


Full-time senior instruction- 
al staff 


1977 1978 

s 

1968. 1969. |97|, 
and 1973-75 


Same methodology as above, wiih 1976 percentages held constant 

For each type and control of institution, the percentage that tull-timc senior 
instructional staff was of lull-time-cu.uisalcni senior instructional stall Mas 
interpolated This percentage was applied to estimates of tull-iime-co.uis a lent 
senior instructional stalf tor each year ' 


U 

33 - 


Part-time senior instruc- v 
tional staff 

y 


1977. 1978 

1968. 1969. 1971. 
and 1973-75 


Same methodology as abo*sc. vwih 1 976 .percentages "held constant 

, hor each lypc and control of institution, the percentage that the lutUtinie- 
ccjuisalcnt of part-time senior instructional stall »as ol^part-time senior 
instructional staff Mas interpolated 1 his percentage vs as applied to estimates 
ol part-time senior instructional staff -4or each year t 


3 3 

33 , 


Full-wme junior instruc- 
tional' staff 


1977. |978 

1968. 1969, |97|. 
and 1973-75 


Same methodology as above, with*' 1976 percentage held constant 

4 For each type and conlfol of "institution, the percentage that lull-time junior 
instructional staff was of full-nme-cijuisaleni junior instructional staff was 
interpolated This percentage ss as applied to estimates ol f ull-time-cqijisalent 
junior instructional staff 


Jj 

33 . 


Part-lime junior instruc- 
tional staff 


1977, 1978 

1968, 1969. 1971. 
unJ 1973-75 

1977. 1978 


.Same methodology as abosc. with 1976 percentages held constant 

For each type and control ol institution, the percentage that the fu'll-ttme- 
tquisdknt of pari-ume junior instructional stall was ot part-time junior 
instructional staff was interpolated These pcfccntages sscrc applkrd to esti- 
mates of part-time,, junior instructional stall lor each sear 

Same methodology as abosc. with 1976 percentages held constant 


33 
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Appendix D < 

CLASSIFICATION OF DEGREES BY 
FIELD OF STUDY 



(Individual fields listed in Taxonomy of Instruc- 
tional Programs in Higher Education 1 ] 

I, Social sciences 

Social science^ 

Social sciences, general 
Anthropology 
Archaeology 
Economics 
History , 
Geography 

Political science and government 
* • Sociology 
^ 'Criminology 

International! relations 
Afro-American (black culture) studies 
American Indian cultural studies 
Mexican-American cultural studies 
Urban studies 
Demography 
Area studies . 
Other 

Psychology 

Psychology, general 

Experimental psychology (animal and hu- 
man) 

Olinieal psychology , ■ 
Psychology for counseling 
Social psychology 
Psychnmetrics 
Statistics in psychology 
Industrial psychology 



X 



Developmental psychology 
Physiological psychology 
Other . * 

Public affairs and services 
Community services, general 
Public administration 
Parks and recreation management 
Social work and helping services (other 

than clinical social work) 
Law enforcement and corrections (bacca- 
laureate and higher programs) 
International public service (other than 

diplomatic service) 
Other 

i 

Library science 

Library science, general 
Other 



II. Humanities 



■Kohcri A llutl .iint MaijoneO. < hamllei. U.S. iHpartmcnt 
of Health, I diiciilio^, and Welfare, National ( enter lor l-.riiitu.- 
tion Stairs tit's, A TtAtuutMy of Instructional Vro^rdttw in f/iyjwr 
hhuation { Washinwlyii, \).(\, US (iovu nitn-iit Print my, Ollu*: 
1970) ' 



Architecture and environmental design 
Environmental design, general 
Architecture 
„ Interior design 
Land sc a pe a rchit e ct u re 
Urban architecture t 
City, community, and regional planning 
Other 

Line and applied arts 
Line arts, general 
Art (painting, drawing, sculpture) 
Art history and appreciation 
Music (performing, composition, theory) 
Music (liberal arts program) 
Music history and appreciation (music- 

ology) 
Dramatic arts 
Dance 
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Applied design (ceramics, waving, textile 
design, fashion design, jewelry, metal- 
smithing," intenor decoration, commer- 
cial art) 

Cinematography 

Photography 

Other 

Foreign languages 

Foreign languages, general (concentration 
on^morc than one foreign language 
. without major emphasis on one) 
French 
German 
Italian 
Spanish 

Russian' \ 
Chinese 

Japanese ^ 
k Latin — ^ 
-GrcdcTclassical 
Hebrew 
Arabic 

Indian (Asiatic) 
Scandinavian languages 
^Tavlclanguagcs (other than Russian) 
African languages (non-Semitic) 
Other 

Communications 

Communications, general 
Journalism (printed media.) 
Radio/television. 
Advertising 

Communications media (use of videotape, 
films, etc., oriented specifically toward 
radio/ television) 

Other 

Letters 

English, general 
Literature, English 

Comparative literature J 
Classics A* 
Linguistics (includes phonetics, semantics, 

and philology) 
Speech, debate, and forensic science (rhe- 
toric and public address) 
Creative waiting ^ 
Teaching .of English as a foreign language 
Philosophy ^ 
Religious studies (excludes theological pro- 
fessions) 



Other 

HI, Natural Sciences and Miscellaneous Fields 

Mathematics and statistics 
Mathematics, general x 
Statistics, mathematical and theoretical 
Applied mathematics - . 

Other 

ComputerLand information sciences 

Computer and information sciences, gen- 
eral 

Information sciences and systems 
Data processing 
Computer programming 
Systems analysis 
Ojher 

Eng/neering 

Engineering, general 

Aerospace, aeronautical, and astronauti- 

cal engineering 
Agricultural engineering 
Architectural engineering 
Biocngineeringand biomedical engineering 
Chemical engineering (includes petroleum 

refining) 

Petroleum engineering (excludes petroleum 
refining) * 

Civil, construction, and transportation en- 
gineering 

Electrical, electronics, and communications 

engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Geological engineering 
Geophysical engineering 
Industrial and management engineering 
Metallurgical engineering ^\ 
Materials engineering 
Ceramic engineering / 
Textile engineering 
Mining and mineral engineering 
Engineering physics 
Nuclear engineering 
Engineering mechanics 
Environmental and sanitary engineering 
Naval architecture and marine engineering 
Ocean engineering 

Engineering technologies (baccalaureate 
and higher programs) 
Other t 

Physical sciences 

Physical sciences, general 
Physics, general (excludes biophysics) 
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Molecular physics 
Nuclear physics 

Chemistry, general (excludes biochemistry) 

Inorganic chemistry 

Organic chemistry 

Physical chemistry 

Analytical chemistry 

Pharmaceutical chemistry 

Astronomy 

Astrophysics 

Atmospheric sciences and meteorology 

Geology 

Geochemistry 

Geophysics and seismology 

Earth sciences, general 

Paleontology 

Oceanography 

Metallurgy 

Other 

Biplogical sciences 
Biology. generak 

Botany, general ) * 

Bacteriology 

Plant pathology 

Plant pharmacology 

Plant physiology , 

Zoology, general 

Pathology, human arfld animal 

Premedical, predentff], and preveterinary 

science ^ 
Pharmacology, human and animal 
-Physiology, human and anin\al 
Microbiology 
Anatomy 

History ' • 

Biochemistry 
Biophysics 
Molecular biology 

Cell biology (cytology, cell physiology) 

Marine biology 

Biometrics and biostatistics 

Ecology 

Entomology 

Genetics 

Htadiology 

Nutrition, scientific (excludes nutrition in 

home economics and dietetics) 
Ncuroscicnccs 
Toxicology 
Embryology 
Other 



/ 
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.^Agriculture and natural resources 
/" Agriculture, general 

Agronomy (field crops and crop manage- > 
ment) 

Soils science (management a*nd conserva- 
tion) 

nimal science (husbandry) 
airy science (husbandry) f 
Poultry science 

Fish, game, and wildlife njanagement 
Horticulture (fruit andrvegetable produc- 
tion) , 

(Ornamental horticulture (floriculture, 
nursery Science) * - 

Agricultural and farm management 
Agricultural economics 
Agricultural business 
Food science and technology 
Forestry 

Natural resources management 
Agricultureand forestry technologies (bacca- 
laureate and higher programs) 
Range management f 
Other * t 

Health professions 

Health professions, general \ 
Hospital and health care administration 
Nursing (baccalaureate and higher pro- 
grams) 

Dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D. degree) 
Dental specialties (wqrk beyond first-pro- 
fessional degree, D.D.S. or D.M.D.) 
Medicine (M.D. degree) 
Medical specialties (work beyond first- 
professional degree, M.D.) 
Occupational therapy 
Optometry 

Osteopathic medicine (D.O. degree) 
Vharmacy 
Physical therapy 

Dental hygiene (baccalaureate and higher 

programs) 
Public health 

Medical record librarianship - 
Podiatry (Pod.D. or^D.P.) or pbdiatric 

medine(D.P.M.) 
Biomedical communication 
Veterinary medicine (D.V.M. degree) 
Veterinary medicine specialties (work 
beyond first-professional degree, 
D.V.M.) 



Speech pathology and midiology 

Chiropractic / 

Clinical social work (medical $nd psychi- 
atric and specialized rehabilitation 
services) ( 

Medical laboratory technologies (bacca- 
laureate and higher programs) 

Dental technologies (baccalaureate and 
higher programs) 

Radiologic technologies (baccalaureate and 
higher programs) ' ' 

Other 

Accounting 

Business and management-(excluding 

accounting) 
Business and commerce, general 
Business statistics 
Banking and finance J 
Investments and sec*fnties 
Business management and administration 
Operations research 
Hotel and restaurant management 
Marketing and purchasing 
Transportation and public utilities 
Real estate 
Insurance 

International business 

Secretarial studies (baccalaureate apd 

higher programs) \ 
Personnel management 
Labor and industrial relations 
Business economics 
Other 

Education 

Education, general 

Elementary education, general 

Secondary education, general 

Junior high school education 

Higher education, general 

Junior and community college education 

Adult and continuing education 

Special education, general 

Administration of special education 

Education of the mentally retarded 

Education of the gifted 

Education of the deaf 

Education of the culturally disadvantaged 

Education of tUc visually handicapped 

Speech correction 

Education of t b.c emotionally disturbed 
Remedial education 



) 



- Special learning disabilities 
Educationof the physicallyjjandicapped 
Education of the multiply handicaps 
Social foundations(history and phijosophy * 

of education) 
Educational psychology (inclucfi^learning 

theory) 

Pre;elementary education (kindergarten) 
Educational statistics and research 
Education testing, evaluation, and measure- 
ment 

Student 'personnel (counseling and guid- 
ance) ^ 
Educational administration 
Educational supervision 
Curriculum and instruction 
Reading education (methodology and 

theory) ' y 

Art education (methodology and theory) 
Music education (methodology and theory) 
Mathematics education (mcthodolbgy.and 

theory) 

Science education (methodology and 

theory) 
Physical education 
Driver and safety education 
Health cducation(includes family life cdu 1 

cation) 

Business* commerce, and distributive edu- 
cation J ^ 

Industrial arts, vocational and technical 
education 

Agricultural education 

Home economics education 

Other 



Other 



Home economics 

Home economics, general 

Home decoration and home equipment 

Clothing and textiles 

Consumer economics an<j home manage- 
ment 

Family relations and child development 
Foods and nutrition (includes dietetics) 
Institutional management- and cafeteria 

management 
Other 

Law 

Law, general 
Other 

Military sciences 
] Military science (Army) 
'Naval science (Navy, Marines) 
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Aerospace science (Air Force) 
Other 

Theology 

Theojogical professions, general 
Religious music 
Biblical languages - 
Religious education 

Other 



Interdisciplinary studies 

General liberal arts and sciences 
Biological and physical sciences 
Humanities and social sciences 
Engineexing and other disciplines 
Other 



( 



J 
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Appendix £ 
GLOSSARY 
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CqtRSES 

Degree-credit courses 

Courses which carry credit toward a bachelor's or 
higher 4cgi^. . (J 

individx^al lessons . 

/Instruction" provided on a one-instructor/bne- 
student basis in music, art, speeqti, etc. 

Noi$-credit courses ' . - . 

Courses in which students receiye no credit. Many 
of these courses were referrdftTo previously asjadult 
education courses. 

. Non-degree*cr edit courses 

Courses extending not niore than 3 yews beyond 
high school aAd designed to pr,epafe-st|udenls idt 
immediate employment in an occupation or cluster 
of occupationsTat the technical and /or semiprofes- 
sional level or at the craftsman-clerical level. 

Short copses 

Courses thaKcarry no credit toward a degree 
because of less-than-prescribed length. 

DEGREES ~ 

Associate degrees 

Degrees and awards based on less than 4 years of 
work beyond high school. 

Bachelor's pr first-level degree^ 

Lowest degree conferred by a college, university, 
or professional school, requiring 4 or more ycjjrs of 

academic work. \ 

* 

Doctor's degree (except first -professional) 

Highest academic degrcfrrttonferred by a univer- 
sity, including Ph.D. in any field, doctor hi 'educa- 
tion, doctor of juridical science, and doctor of public 
> health (preceded by professional degree in medicine 



or sanitary engineering). 
First-professional degree 

An academic degree which requires at least 2 aca- 
demic *years df previous college work for entrance 
and at least 6 academic years of coTlegeNwork, for 
corrfpJetion. This classification includes only degrees 
in the following fields of study: Law (LL.B^or J.D,); 
dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.); medicine (M.D,); 
veterinary mediptne (D.V.M,); chiropody or podia- 
try (D.S.C. or, D P.); optometry (O.D.); osteopathy 
(DO.); theology (B.D?) chiropractic (D.C. or 
EJ,C.M.) and pharmacy (D.Phar.). 

Master's or second-level degree 

An academic (fegreo higher than a bachelor's but 
lower than a doctor's! All degrees classified as first- 
professional are excluded. ' . 

ENROLLMENT 

First-professional enrollment 

r The enrollment in programs leading to. a first- 
professional degree. ' \ 

tdduate enrollment \ _ 



v 

Firshyear 

The enrollment of graduate students who'have not 
received credit for completing' a full year toward a 
master's or doctor's degree. * 

Full-time-equivqlent enrollment 

the enrollment of full-time students plus the enrol- 
lment of part-time students converted to the equival- 
ent number of full-time students. 4 

Full-time enrollment 

The enrollment of students taking courses with 
credits equal to at least 75 percent of the normal 
full-time semester courses load. ^ 

ourth year and beyond undergraduate enrollment 
The enrollment of undergraduate students who 
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have completed 3 or more years toward a r^chelorV 
degree. 

Graduate enrollment 

The enrollment of students who have attained at 
least one bachelor s or first-professional degree and 
who are enrolled in courses creditable toward a mas- 
ter's *or doctors degree. 

Non-credit enrollment 

The enrollment of students who receive no credit, 
toward a formal degree or award. This enrollment is 
excluded from the enrollment in institutions of 
higher education shown in Projections. 

Post-baccalaureate enrollment 
_Grajiuate enrollment plus first-professional enroll- 
ment. 

Unclassified students 

Students taking courses creditable toward a degree 
or other formal awadd but wffo are not enrolled in 
such programs. 

Undergraduate enrollment 

The enrollment of students taking courses credita- 
ble toward, a bachelor s degree or other formal award 
below the bachelpr's degree level, 

EXPENDITURES, ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY { 

Current expenditures allocated to pupil costs 

Current expenditures for administration, instruc- 
tion, plant operatic^ and maintenance, fixed charges 
(retirement, social security, insurance, etc.)and other 
school services (pupil transportation, food services, 
health services, attendance services, and miscellane- 
ous school services). 

Current expenditures, all programs ^ 

Current expencn\ires foi^rxgular^efntntary*and 
secondary school programs and current expendi- 
tures for other school programs including summer 
schools, adult education, community cojleges, and 
comc^unity services. 

Expenditures, total 

Total current expenditures for all- programs, capi-~ 
tal outlay, and interest on school debt. ^ 

Interest /expenditures 

Any payment /or the use of money borrowecl in 
• one fiscal year and payable in anotijer. Interest on 
current loans (loans payable in the same fiscal year in 



which the money was borrowed) is included in cur- 
rent expenditures. 



EXPENDITURES, GENERAL 

Capital outlay 

Expenditures for land or existing buildings, im- 
provement of grounds, construction, of buildings; 
additions to buildings, and initial or additional 
equipmenfjjlncjudes replacement and rehabilitation, 
and installment or lease payments (excluding inter- 
est) which have a terminal date and result in the 
acquisition of property. 

Constant dollars (1978-79) 



Expenditures data which are adjusted by means of 
price'and cost indexes to equal the purchasing power 
of 1978-79 dollars. This eliminates inflationary fac- 
tors and allows direct comparison between years. 

Current dollars 

Expenditure data which are not adjusted to com- 
pensate for inflation. (Projections of unadjusted 

expenditures are not included in this report.) 

p 

Current expenditures ^ 

Any expenditure except for capital outlay and 
retirement of debt (and interest payments in the case 
of elementary and secondary schools). If accounts 
are ke/t on the accrual basis, current expense 
includes total charges incurred, whether paid or 
unpau£*Jf accounts arc kepi on the cash basis, it 
includeds only actuaPtiisbursements. 

^P eDt service 

Payment fop- retirement of debt and for use 6f 
y long-term loans (not repaid in the year made). 

Mandatory transfers 

, . All transfers from "Current Funds" which must be 
made to other fund groups in order to fullfill iVbind- 
ing legal obligation of the institution. / 

EXPENDITURES, HIGHER EDyCATION 

\4Uxiliary enterprises *\ 

'Expenditures for services to students, faculty, or 
other staff for which a fee i$ chaiged that is dirccily 
related to, but not necessarily equal to, the cost of* 
service (e.g., dormitories, food service, student stores). 

Current expenditures, total 

Total expenditures from current funds less expen- 
ditures from current funds which are used for capital 
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outlay. v i * ' * • to repay, either throug^services or monies. 

Current fund expenditures, total Student charges 

Expenditures.for auxiliary enterprises, hospitals, /Charges, for tuition, required fees, rpom and 
independent operations, public services, organized . board. Required fees are* those for matriculation, 
research and .related activities, student aid, and stu- , laboratory, library, health, etc. They do not include 

fooOks. Student charges as reported underthis head- 
ing are based on resident fin-State or in-district), 
/ undergraduate students. * 



dent education. • - 
Expenditures, total 

^Expenditures for capital outlay, debt service in- 
cluding interest, and total current expenditures. 

Hospitals 1 

Expenditures associated with operation of the 
hQspital. Expenditures for activities that take place 
within the hospital but that are more appropriately 
categorized as instruction or'tesearch are excluded 
from this category, and accounted for in the approp- 
riate categories. '■ k } ^ 

$ •■ p** 

Independent operations' ' 

Expenditures for operations that are independent 
of or.unrelated to the primary rrussioh»of the institu T 
tion(iflstruction, research, public service). Jh\s cate- 



Vs. 

/ Student education 

Expenditures for those components of educational 
and general expenditures which are most closely 
related to instruction. Includes instruction and 
•' research which are phvi of regular instructional servi^ 
ces (departmental research), libra rips and other aca> 
, .demic^support, physical plant operation and mainte- 
nance, generaLadrpinistration, sponsored activities, 
-and student services, g/ '■ ' . . 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

. Instructor pr abovg / " ' % / 

A faculty Vne^nber with the title of professor, asso-. 



gory is generally limited to expenditures for the > ciatc professor, assistant professor, Lnst/uctor,Mcc 
operation of major federally funded, research and 



development centers. 
Organized research 

. Expenditures for all sponsored research and all 
separately budgeted research. Excludes expenditures 
for research carried on as part of regular instruction ^--with titles such as graduate assistant or teaching 
serVices (departmental research) «which areJncJuti/d fellow. 



turer, visiting professor, adjunct rjj^fessor, o<r inte- 
rim professor^(or its equivalent)' * 

Junior instructor ~\ * ^ 

A pfofessional assistant to an instructor or above. 
Junior staff members are usually graduate students 



withtaexpenditures for student education. / 

Public services ^ 

Expenditures for activities established primarily to 
provide noninstructional services beneficial to groups 
external to the institution. 

Related activities 

Expenditures for activities which cxisr to provide 
instructional or laboratory experience for students 
and which incidentally create goods or services that . 
may be sold on the campus or to the general public. 
t Expenditures made in addition to those necessary 
solcj^'for the educational benefit of the students. f~~ 
Expenditures from' current funds which cannot bd 
reported under "student education*' or "organized 
research" Arc included. 

Student aid 

Expenditures for assistance through scholarships, 
fellowships, and prizes. Recipients are not required 



Full-time-equivalent instructional staff * 

All full-time instructional staff plus part-time 
instructional staff converted tothe equivalent number 
of full-time instructional staff. 

SCHOOLS 

Elementary schools 

Schools with teaching primarily organized by 
grades, composed of a span of grades not above 
grade eight. *•> > 

Independent nursery and kindergarten schools 

Schools that offer nursery and/ or kindergarten 
instruction only. 

\ 

Other schools 

Residential school's for exceptional children (pub- 
lic and nonpublic), Federal sehools for Indians, fed- 
erally operated schools bn Federal installations, and 
subcollegiate departments of publicand private insti- 
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tutions of higher education. 
Regular schools 

. Schools for normal cfiildren that satisfy the re- 
quirements of State education laws and offer at,Jeast 
one grade beyond kindergarten. 

'Residential schools for exceptional children 

Schools outside the regular public and private 
school systems, including public and private residen- 



tial schools for the deaf, blind, mentally deficient, 
* epileptic, and delinquent. 

V 

Secondary schools 

Schools with teaching organized by subject matter 
taught, composed 6T junior high ancf high schools. 

Special schools 

Schools, such as trade schools or business colleges, 
outside the regular school system. 
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Figure F-l.— School-age population, with projections: United States, July 1968 to 1988 




Figure F-2.— Eighteen year old population, with projections: United States, July 1968 to 1988 
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Figure F-3.— College-age population, with projections: United States, July 1968 to 1988 
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Table F-l.— School-age populations (U.S. Census projection series II), ages 5, 6, 5-13, and 14-17 years: 

United States, as of July 1, 1968 to 1989 

(In thousands) 



Year 
(fall) 



5 years old 



6 years old 


5y\3 years old 
i 


14*17 years old 


A f|70 - » 


36 805 


15 173 


4.007 


36.837 


15,560 


3.943 


36.636 


'15.911 v 


3.776 


36.104 


16.281 


3.565 


35.457 


16.556 


3.466 


34.737 


16,747 


3.383 


34.072 


16.88-1 


3.428 


33.439 


16.933 


3.512 


32.954 


16.896 


3.589 


32.225 


1 6.79 1 


3^285 


31.383 


16.649 


Projected 






3.103 


30.641 


16.273 


3.032 


30.199 


15.764 


3.110 


29.803 j 


15.219 


3.064 


29.544 


14.656 


3.126 


29.335 


14.308 


3.223 


m 29.175 


14.261 


3.355 


29.098 


14.392 


3.515 


29.475 \ 


14.294 


3.668 


30.142 \ 


13.964 




30.944 \ 


13.480 


3.837^^ 


31.715 \ 
—. 1 — 


12.997 



1968 : 

1969 

1970 

1971 ..' 

1972 

1973 * 

1974 

1975 .V. 

1976 , 

1977 : 

1978 

1979 , 

1980 .' 

1981 

J982 

1983 r. 

1984 

1985 

1986 .' 

1987 

1988 * 

1989 t..i. 



3.995 
3.923 
3.753 
3.543 
3.446 
3,364 
3.407 
3.491 
3.568 
3.?64 
3.082 



3.012 

3.090 

3.044 

3.106 

3.202 

3.334 

3.493" 

3.646 

3,750 

3.814 

3.860 



SOURCE: US Dcpartmect of Commcrcj^fiure;{y Census: C urrent Population Reports. "Population Estimates and Projections. 
Scries P-25 
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Table F-2.— College-age populations, ages 18, 18-24, and 25-34 years: United States, as of July 1, 1968 to 1989 

(In thousands) 



Year 
(fall) 



18 yean old 



18-24 years old 



25-54 yesrs old 



1968 

1969 

,1970 

1971 

1972 • 

1973 

1974 ' ;.. 

1975 ^ ; 

1976 

1977 " 

1978 

1979 ! \ 

1980 : 

1981 .../ 

1982 ..." 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 * 

1987 

1988 

1989 



3.540 
3.676 
3.780 
3.874 
3.970 
4.045 
4.093 
4.242 
4.253 
4.244 
4.229 



4.292 
4.211 
4.146 
4.087 
3.917 
•3.703 
3.604 
3.521 
3.567 
3,654 
3,733 



22.883 
23.J24 
24.687 
25.779 
25.913 
26.397 
26.915 
27.603 
28^165 
28.623 
28.981 

Projected 

29.299 

29.463 

29.513 

29.356 

29.022 

28.480 

27.852 v 

27.084 

26.445 

25.967 

25.630 



23.990 
24.681 
25.293 
25.841 
27.403 
28.609 
29.776 
30.918 
32.045 
33.162 
33.948 



35-.009 
36.172 
37.462 
37.861 
38.540 
39.204 
39.859 
40.445 
40.861 
41.118 
41.222 



SOURCE-: V.S. Department of Commerce Bureau "of the Census: Current Population Reports. "Population Estimates and Projections.' 
Scries P-25 
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Table F-3.— School-age populations, by sex and by individual ages 3-15 years: United States, as of July 1, 1968 to 1989 

(In thousands) 





Year 
(fill) 


3 

years old 


4 

ytirs old 


5; 
ytirs old 


6 

years old 


7 

ytirs old 


- 8 9 
ytirs old ytirs old 


10 

ytirs old 


.11 
ytm old 


12 

jtirsold 


13 

ytirs old 


,14 
yfirs old 


•5 

ytirs old 




\ 












Pitt A. Mtn 




t 






• 






1968 . 




. 1,885 


2,006 


2.037 


2,073' 


2.129 


i,Wi 


i Aon 


2.174 


2.1 II 


2,048 


2,017 


2,017 


1,962 


1969 . 




1,78! 


1,91! 


2.002 


2.038 


2,084 


1 mi 




2.170 


' 2.113 


2,124 


2,044 


2.061 


2.015 


1970 . 




. 1.733 ; 


1,810 


1.912 


2.009 


2,046 






2.172 


2,104 


2,127 


2,124 


! 2.086 


2.060 






1.695, 


l',758 


1.808 


-« 1.918 


2,018 


2,022 


2,080 


2.206 


1099 


2,120 


■ 2.127 


2,$ 


2.085 ' 


1972 . 





. 1.717 


1,719 


1.756 


1,814 


1,927 


1.994 


2,047 


2,163 


2.132 


2,114 


2.119 


7.166 


.2.1 61 


f973 , 




1.759 


1,741 


1.717 


&T62 


1,823 


1,904 


2,020 


2.130 


2.090 


2,147 


2.113 


2.159 


2.164 


1974 




1.802 


1,783 


1.738 


1.722 . 


1,770 


1.800 ■ 


1,928 


2,101 


2.057 


• 2,105 


2,146 


2.153 


. 2 157 


1975 




, 1,645 


1.827 


1,782 


1,744. 


' 1,731 


1,749 


1,824 


2,007 


2.031 


2.073 


2,106 


f 2.188- 


2.153- 


1976 




;wl 552' 


Jay 00 




1 '7S7 " 

1,101 


1 7S7 


. 1.710 


1,772 


1,077 




AU40 


2,U/4 


2,14/ 


2,187 


1977 


y 


1.518 


1*574 


. 1.668 


I.83H 


1,796 


1,731 


. 1,732 


1,844 


1.834 


1,954 


2,045 


' 2,113 


2 '143 


1978 




1.557' 

< ' 


1.541 . 


1.575 


' 1 .6*74. 

i „ 


1,841 


1,775 


1,754 


.1,804 


1,782 


1,849 


1,954 


2,085 


2 112 


• 


■ '/ 


.i , 




* 


' 1 




Projtcted 
















1979 




, 035 


^,580 


1.542 


1,581 


1.682 


i o in 


I./Vo 


1,827 


1,743 


1.796 


1,849 


1,922 


2.084 


1980' 




1.567' 




1,58! 


1,548 


1.590 


I ,()()J 


I,o4J 


1,873 


1,766 


1,757 


1,797 


, 1.886 


1.492 


1981 




• 


1.590 


1,560 


U587 


1.556 


I.J/I 


I, OO J 


1,920 • 


1,81,0 


r 1.779 


• 

1.7.58 


- 1,1132 


1.885' 


1982 




. 1.682 


1,639 


1,59! 


1,566 


i 1.595 


1,jJV 


OVz , 


l;756 


1.855 


1,854 % 


1,780 


1,793 


1.832 


1983 




■ .n*» 


1.707' 


1,64! 


1,597- 


1,574 


' 1,577 


I.& 


1,660 


' 1.697 


! 1,869 


'1,824 


1,815 


1*793 


1984 




1.842 


1.789 • 


1,708 • 


1,647 


1,606 


1,556 


1,598 


. ,1.626 


1.604 


1.710 


1.870 


1 860 


1.816 


1985 




• 1,895 


1,868 


1.790 


1.715 


1,655 ; 


1,587 


1,577 


1.666 


. 1,570 


1.617 


1,711 


mi 


1.861 


1986 




1.928 


1,922 


1,869 


1.797 


1.723 '•' 


, 1,636 . 


1,608 


1.644 


1.609 


1,584 , 


1.616 


1,745 


1.907 


1987 




• 1.952 


. 1,955 


1.923 


1.875 


1,805 


1.703" 


1,658 - 


1.676 


1.588 


' 1.62*3 


; 1.584' 


1,650 


1.746, 


1988 




1.969 


1,979 


1,956 


1.929 


1,884 


1,784 


1,725 w 


. 1.727 


1,619 


1,601.: 


1 1.623 


1,616 


1.652 


i 989- 




1.981 


1.997 


1,980 


1.962 


1,938 


1,862 


1,807 


•.1.797 


1,608 


1.632 


' I.60J 


1,655 


' 1.618 
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tableM-School-ap populations, by sex mid by Individual urcs 3-15 years: lulled States, as of July 1, 1968 to 1989— Cont. 

\^ (In thousands) 



Y«r J 4 ^ 5 , 6 7 , I ' ' W ■ 11 12 • IJ u 15 

(fill) . yrwold ywn.old yfin.old ' jwidd y«r»# jrirrold- ytinold yc«rs old ynrsold )canoM ytin old ywi old y«r»old 







i ' 






Projected ' 


l,4ty 


1.512 


'; 1,469 


1322 


1,615 


; 1,738 


: \,m 


1.488 


1,509' 


1,484 '. 


1,525 


• 1,954 


.,; !'...| 1.540 


1.518 


' 1,484 


1.52.1 


' 1,487 


" r! 1,505 


1.604 


1.565 


* 1.515 


1,499 


1,526 


1,468 


1,681 


1,629 


t$M 
. 1.62* • 


1,529 


1,502 ■ 


1,507' 


i,7m 


1,707, 


1,576 


1,532 


1,48,1 


' I.KIM 


1.781' 


1.702 


1,641) 


1.579. 


. ,'313 


4,, 1,835 


1.832 


1,777 


1,718 


1,643 


'i;559, 


;j; 1.858 


1,864 . 


; 1827 ' 


1,793 


1.721 


1,622 


& 1.874 


1,886 


1,85.8 


1.843" 


1,796 


l;699 ■ 


.■ i .884 . 


1.902 


1,881' 


1,875 


1,846,? 


1,772 



»."•.., , Part B, Women t 

1,824 1,929 1,959 2,005 2,005 l,9hi 2,018 2,091 2,030 

\f\y" 1.848 '1,921 J. 969 ' 2,009 2,025"' 2,<H)8 .2,093 2,033 

1,670 1,741 I.84I 1,934 . 1,968 1,976 2,030 2.089 ^ 2.030 

1,628 1,696 '* 1,735 ' 1,858 ,1,938. 1.944' 1,999 2,138 ' 2,020 

1,651 , 1,653- ' 1,689 1,751 ■ ' 1.861. 1.913 1,966 2.078 2,048 

1,691 1,676 1,647 1,704 ; 1,754 1,837 1,935' 2,044 2,008 

1,722 1,716 ' 1,669 , I.Mft '1,71)7 ' 1,731 1,8.58 2.012 1,975 

•1,578 ' 1,748 " (.709 ' 1,684 , ,1,664 ' "1,685 1.75 i ' 1.933 1,945 

1,488' 1,602 1,742' 1,724 1,687 1,643 1,705 1,822 , 1,868 

1,450 1,511 1,597 1,757 1,727 1,655 1,662 , 1.773 1,760 

1,4 8 9 1,473. .. 1,507/ I.M2 l,76l 1,705 , 1.68.5 1.729 , |,7|4 



1,725 . 1.753 l'.672 

1,159 1,796' ' ,. 1,695 

I.6J4 1,831 ' 1,736 

1,524 1,681 AM' 

1,486 1,588 .1,624 

1,526.- 1 .548 1,534 

1,501 .1,589'" 1,496 

1,531 ,1,563. 1,536 

1,578 ' ' I..594 , 1,511 
1,642 ' 1.643 ' 1,541 

1,719 : 1,709 1,587 



1 , r ' i. 


1,947 


1,950 • 


: 1,889 


2,041 


* 1,975 


1.986 


1,941 


2.045 


2.047 


2,011 


1.980 


2,044 


7,052 


2,08.1 ' 


2,18)5, 


2.034 


2.051 


2,088 


2,076 


2,062 


2.041' 


2.087 


2,0X0 


2.(122 


2.069' » 


. '2.076 


.. 2.079 


'1,990 


2,030 ' 


2,106 


• 2:071)' 


1,959 


1,997 ,«•■ 


2,066 


2.099 


L88J" 


1,966 


2.032 


2.05'9 


1,774' 


1,889 


2.IXII . 


2,076 








r 


1,727 


1.780 


1.922 


1.995 


h'684 


1,734 


1,813 


,1.917 


1,708 ■ 


1,691 


1,765 


' 1,808 


1,749 


1,715 


1.722' 


1.761 


1,782 


1,756* 


1,746 


1.718 


1,637 


1,789 ■ 


1.787 


1,742 


1,546 


1,643' ' 


1,822 


1,783 


1,508 


1,553 


1,673 


1,817 


1,547 


1,514 


1,581 


1,670 


1,522 


1,554 


1542 


1,578 


1,552 


1,529 


1,582 


1.539 
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Table — CoMrsc-»c^ populations, by sex and Individual a|;e«t mid age groups 16<34 years: lulled Slates, as of July I, l%8to 1989 

(In thousands) 

ft 

. . . ... * t ■ ■ ■ | ||_. - ■ M . . H I III I I 

Total Total 

Year U 17 11 t I' 20 21 12 2.1 24 2S-2« .10 .14 18-24 2W4 

(tall) yean old yean old yean old yean old years old yean old yean old yean old yeiriold years old years old years old yean old 



Part A, Men 



1969.,:., 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

197,4 

1975 

197ft 

1977 

1978 



1,892 


1,849 


1,791 


1,795 


1,8.1} 


1,9.14 


I..178 


1,169 


1,422 


6..145 


5,5.11 


1 1,523 V 


11,876 


1,945 


1,902 


1,858 


1,801 


1,845 


1,797 


1,894 


1,151 


1,40.1 


ft,594 


5,ft22 


11,948 


12,216 


1,999 


1,95ft 


1,91.1 


1,879 


1,847 


1,799 


1,755 


1,858 


1,387 


ft,8ll 


5,710 


12.431 


12,521 


2,040 


2,00.1 


1,958 


1,927 


.1,919 


1,79.1 


1,752 


1,717 


1,911 


ft,94l 


5,858 


12,977 


12,799 


2,06.1 


2,041 


2,005 


2,973 


1,9ft 1 ) , 


1,865 


1,748 


1,715 


I,7ft7 


7,512 


6,075 


13,041 


13,587 


2,1.19 


2,0ftft 


2,045 


2,020 


2,01ft 


1,91,1 


1,818 


1,712 


l,7ftft 


7,754 


ft,44l 


13,290 


14,195 


2,142 


2,141 


im 


2,0ft0 


2,064 


1,958 


1,864 


1,779 


1,761 


8,08.1 


ft,ft94 


13,555 


14,777 


2, 1.1ft 


2,1*7 


2,14ft 


2,0115 


2,10ft 


2,00ft 


1,909 


1,826 


1,8.12 


8,4.12 


ft,9l5 


13,910 


15,347 


2,1.1? 


2,141 


2,151 


2.10 


2,1.12 


2,04ft 


1,955 


1,869 


1,879 


8,8ft8 


7,045 


14,195 


15,913 


2,lft4 


2,1.1ft 


2,14.1 


2,lftft 


2,210 \ 


2,070 


R994 


1,91.1 


1,924 


8,8.17 


7,ft40 


14,419 


16,477 


2.12.1 


2,1ft 1 ) 


2,1.18 


2,159 , 


2,214 


2,14ft 


2,017 


1,952 


1,970 


8,991 


7,881 


14,59ft 


16.874 



1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

198.1 

1984 :. 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 













Projected 
















2,091 


2,128 


2,171 


1.154 , 


2,20ft 


2,150 , 


2,092 




2,01)9 


9,19} 


8.214 


14,757 ■ 


17,409 


2,Oft3 


2,09ft 


2,130 


2,188, 


2,201 


2,143 - 


2,095 


2,048 


2,033 


9,4.% 


8,555 


14.8*17 


17.993 


1,972' 


2.068 


2,098 


2,14ft 


2,236 


2,138 


2,088 


2,051 


2,107 


9.633 


8,999 


14,864 


18.632 


1.867 


1,977 


2,070. 


2,113 


2, J 93 


2,171 


2,083' 


2,044 


. 2,111 


9,85ft 


8,973 


14,787 


18,829 


1,815 


1,873 


1,979 


2,08ft 


2,161 


2,130 


2.116 


2,040 


2,103 


10,03ft 


9,131 


14,615 


19,167 


1,77ft 


.1,820 


1,874 


1,994 


2,132 


2,098 


2,07ft 


2,072 


' 2,099 


10,16} 


9,333 


14,345 


19,498 


1,798 


' 1,781 


1,822 


I.8K9 


2,039 


2,071 


2,044 


2,032 


2,131 


10,250 


9.575 


14,028 ' 


19,825 


1,842 


1,803 


1,783 


1,836 


1,932 


1,980 


2,018 


2,(8)2 


2,091 


10,345 


9,770 


13.642 


20,115 


1,888 


1,848 


1,805 


1,797 


1,878 


1,87ft 


1,929 


1,975 


2,059 


10.32ft 


9,992 


J 3, 320 


20,318 


1,729 


1,894 


1,850 


1,819 


1,838 


1.824 


1,828 


1,889 


2,032 


10,274 


10,170 


13.079 


20,444 


1,636 


1.735 


up 


1,864 


1.860' , 


1,785 


1,777 


1,790 


1,943 


10.202 


10,29} 


12.914 


20,497 
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Table F-4.-College-a{c populations, by sex tnd individual ifes and age groups 16-34 years: United States, as of July 1, 1968 to 1989-CoC 



(In thousands) 





— v 

\ . 

Year \ 

(WD 


16 

yean old 


17 

yean old 


18 

r years old 


19 

years old 


20 

years old 


21 22 
years old yun old 


23 

ycirs old 


24 

yun old 


25-29 
years old 


30-34 
years old 


Totil 
18-24 
yun old 


Total 
25-34 
years ol< 














Pirl B. Women 






i 










1968. 





1.823 


1,791 


1,749 ' 


1,763 


1,785 


1,877 


1,369 


1,378 


1,4.39 


6,455 


5,659 


11,360 


12,114 


1969. 





,, 1,874 


1,836 


I.8H 


1,767 


1,798 


. 1.744 


1,867 


1,360 


1.421 


6,697 


5,768 


11,775 


12.465 


1970, 





.. 1.929 


1,888 


I.8C 


1,844 


1,804 


1,754 


1,735 


1,853 


1.392 


6,9<)6 


5,866 


12,249 • 


12.772 


1971 . 


L 


,, 1,964 


1,938 


1,916 


1,889 


1,869 


1,748 


1,743 


1,721 


1,916 


7,027 


6,015 


12,802 


13.042 


1972, 


.......v. 


.. 1.988 


1,972 


1,965 


1,938 


1,913 


1,810 


1,737 


1,729 


1,780 ' 


7,586 


6.230 


12.872 


13,816 


197.1 . 




2,058 


1 996 


"MM) 


1 9H7 

1 ,7(1 1 


1,962 


1,853 


1,798 




1 787 










1974 . 





.. 2.063 


2,067 


2,024 


2,022 


2,012 


J, 9(H) 


1,840 


1,782 


1,780 


8,149 


6,850 


13.360 


14.999 










1 i\t\L 

2,0% 


1 Ail 

2,04/ 


,,2,048 


1,949 ' 


1,887 


1,824 


1,842 


8,500 


7,071 


1 3,693 


1 / Ml 

15,571 


1976 . 




2,053 


2,072 




1 P0 

4, , 1 4.U 


2,073 


1,983 


1,935 


1 K 7 1 


1 MrS 


O, 7 .'7 


/, 1 7.1 


I I Q70 


1ft W 
1 (1, 1 


1977 . 




2 OKI 


4. ,\/V 4. 


1 l()l 


1 pc 


2,146 . 


2.008 51 


1,970 




1 414 


fl,7V7 


7 77rS 




1 P.Piv 


1978 . 




MM 1 


^ no 1 




1 pc 


2,153 


2,080 


1,996 




* 1 0KV 
i , »n.v 


7,1)0*. 


X HP 


Id M 


1 7 1174 










\ 






i rojf cicu 
















197.9 




, 2,009 


2,052 


2.I2I 


2,115 


2,152 


2,086 


- 

2,067 


1,989 


2,021 


9,256 


8,344 


14.542 


. 17,600 


1980 




1,978 


2.0I9 


;,08i 


2,145 


2,143 


2,086 




2,050 


2,047 


9,492 


8,687 


14.625 


18.179 


1981 . 




, 1.901 


1,988 


2,048 


2,105 


2,172 


2,076 ' 


2,073 


2,056 


2,119 


9,691 


9,139 


14.649 


18.830 


198? 




1,794 


1.911 


2,0 1 7 


2,072 


2,I32 : ' 


2,105 


2,063 / 


2,056 


2,126 ' 


9,919 


9,113 


14,571 


19.032 


1983 




1.747 


1,803 


1, 938 


2,040 


, '2,098 


2,066 


2,092 


2,047 


2,126 


10,104 


9.269 


14.407 


19.373 


,1984 




1,704 


1,756 


1,829 


1,961 


2,066 


2,033 


2,054 


2,075 


2,116 


10,240 


9,466V 


14.135 


19.706 


IW 




, 1,728 


1,713 


1,782 


1,851 


1,986 


2,002 . 


^,021 


2,037 


2,145 


10.331 


9.703 


13.824 


20.034 


1986 




1,769 


1,737 


1,738 


1,803 


1,875 


1,925 


' 1,990 


2,005 


2,106 


10,426 


9,904 


13.443 


20,330 


1987, 




1,803 


. 1,778 


1.762 


1,759 


1,826 yj 


1,817 


1,914 


1,975 


2,073 


10,410 


10.133 


13,126 


20.543 


1988 




1,657 


1,812 


1,804 


1,783 


1,782 


1,770 


1,807 


1,899 


2,042 


10,357 


10,317 


12.887 


20.674 


1989 




1,566 


1,666 


1,838 


1,825 


1,806 


1,728 


1,761 


1,794 




10.273 


10,452 


12.716 


20.725 



SOUfUT: U.S. Dcparlmcn! of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports, "Population Fstimatesarnl Projections, " Series P-25 
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Tabic F-5.— Constant dollar indexes 1 
(1978-79= 100) 



School ' 
year CVV VGSV PICNR* 



1963- 64 'rSA •.. .451 .370 .349 ^ 

1964- 65 .456 .379 ,35$ 

1965- 66 .466 J^ 8 *^ J6H 

1966- 67../ " .480 , ? .384 

1967- 68 .496 f .442 .402 ' 

1968- 69 .520 r .469 .424 

1969- 70 ... .551 .502 - .463 

1970- 71 .\ l4 .579 m .542 .498 

1971- 72 ] .600 ' .574 , .533 

1972- 73 . . \ .625 , .612 , * * .563 

1973- 74 .680 .662 .632 

1974- 75 t m '.. .756 o ' .737 ' ,7$3 

1975- 76 ' .810 - .793 .805 

1976- 77 ' .856 .853 ( .841 

1977- 78 "I ,x \ .914 .921 .907 

1978- 79 - ' I.odo 1.000 1.000 

From Intermediate trend projection of U.S. Economy' % 

1979- 80 v .. 1. 121 % !.095\ ^ 1.109 

1980- 81 : 1.223 ' 1.190 / 1.218 

1981- 82 1.326 1.295 / 1.342 

1982- 83 1.440 1.412 1.487 

1983- 84 1.557 1.529 1.630 

1984- 85 , 1.679 « 1.653 1.769 

1985- 86 ' 1.81)8 1.787 1.921 

1986- 87 1.947 1.932 2.094 

!98?-88 2.095 " 2.089 2.284 

1^88-89 2.249 2.25$ 2.476 

From cyclical projection of U.S. Economy* 

1979- 80 * 1.130 . .. ' 1.116 

1980- 81 1. 261 . ■ 1.242 

1981- 82 1.374 ... 1.362 

1982- 83 1.493 ... 1.502 

1983- 84 1.633 . . . 1702 

1984- 85 1.788 * .... 1.892 

1985- 86 1.917 ... ' 2.025 

1986- 87 2.050 ... , 2.175 

1987- 88 ' 2.226 . . . 2.426 

1988- 89 ». 2.428 ... 2.681 

From low trend projection of U.S. Economy 7 

1979- 80 1.122 1.096 1.109 

1980- 81 1.226 1. 1 94 1.222 

1981- 82 1.334 / 1.304 1.352 

1982- 83 . 1:455 / 1.428 1.504 

1983- 84 1.581 1.554 L655 

1984- 85 1.713 1.689 . 1.806 

1985- 86 . . 1.855 1.836 1.972 

1986- 87 2.008 1.996 2.161 

1987- 88 2.172 2.172 2.370 

1988- 89 2.346, 2,357 2.585 
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Tabic F-5.— Constant dollar indexes 1 — Cont. 
(1978-79 = 100) 





PICNR 4 



1979- 80 .. 

1980- 81 ,. 

1981- 82 .. 

1982- 8.1 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 , 

1985- 86 V 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 jj 

1988- 89 

t 





From high trend projection of U.S. Economy 1 




1.121 


1.094 


1.108 


1.219 


1.185 


1.213 


1.317 


, '1.285 


1.332 


1.424 


/ 1.394 


1.471 


1.533 


/ 1.503 


1.606 


<2*wp 1 .6«$5 
l\761 


1.616 


1.734 


1.735 


1.872 


1.885 


1.863 


2 030 


2.015 


1 .999 


2.201 


2.149 


2.140 


2.368 



•For each scries, the monthly indexes were averaged on a July-to- 
Jurt^&oasis to correspond with the school year and converted to 
1978-79=100. 

-All Urban Consumer Price Index. 

'Implicit Price Deflator for State and A.ocal Government Pur- 
chases of Goods and Services. 

'Implicit Priee Deflator for Investment in Private Nonresidential 
Structures. 

'These projections were used as deflators in the intermediate alter- 
native projections of all categories of expenditures. 



1. 



* These projections were used as deflators in the low alternative 
projections ot Current and Capital Expenditures of Public and 
Nonpublic Institutions of Higher Education. 

'These projections were used as deflators in the low alternative 
projections of Current. Interest and Capital Expenditures of 
Public and Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

These projections were used as deflators in the high alternative 
projections of all categories of expenditures. 

SOURCE: Historical and projected data were obtained from Data 
Resources. Inc.Y U.S. Macroeconomie Model. 
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Table F-6.— Ct»nstan/dollar economic variables used to project expenditure series 1 

. (1978-79 dollars) 



School 
year 



GSL9* 




GICV9 4 


BS&L* 


RMAAAGSLNS9 5 


YPCAP9* 


(Stale & local 




(Public 


(State & local 


(Yield on 


(Persorfal income 


expenditures, 




construction, 


obligations, 


state and locaj 


per capita, 


in billions) 




in billions) 


in billions) 


bonds) 


in thousands) 


-t 

167.343 




59.792 


194.368 


» 

3.115 


5.566 


177.743 




61.151 


205.894 


3.068. 


5.834 


191.469 




66.267 


216.839 


. 3.386* »• 


6.ilS4 


203.520 




68.080 


22*2.855 


3.698 


6.379' 


214.333 




69.5*7*— 


230.569 


4.037 


6.581 


225.609 


v 


69.818 


239.392 


4.621 


6.814 






X a i in i 

y oi.jiu 


J44.44.1 


0.1^4 


a nnn 


. 241.585 




' 61.685 


. 253.565 


5.576 


- '6.93.X. 


250.536 




58.706 


272.368 


5.103 


7.170 


* SJ. / /4 




58.630 


'283.484 


5.010 


7.590 


">A« 1 <0 
Z09. JDV 




'58.459 


. 281.066 


5.219 


-» aa7 ' 

7.66 / 


276.3 lo 




52.577 


270.667 


6.327 ' 


v* *-j7 

7,4 


» 28.1.777 




- 52.019 


270.978 


- 6.247 


7.600 


4.0 1 jL 1 


• 


44.564 


272.088 


5.279 


/.o4 1 


")UQ 1 O 1 
ZISV. 1 V 1 




43.922 


277.339 


' .5.29(4 


0.11/ 


296.200 




47.068 


277.466 


5.708 


8.305 






From intermediate trend projection of ILg. Economy 




297.437 




, 44.193 


265.S59 


6.262 


8.0S 1 


297.952 




40.360 


263.875 


^ 6.086 


8.075 


300.904 




38.346' 


263.946 


6.555 


8.289 


306.237 




36.888 


264.242 


6.954 




312.600 




35.986 


265.843 


6.848 


8.573 


31 9.760 


S 


35.402 


268.015 


, 6.640 


U Art! 


329.084 




35.180 


271.216 


6.469 


8.881 


339.550 




35.113 


275.132 


' 6.443 


9. 1 IJ 


350.608 




35.087 


; 274.932 


6.381 


9.3 1 0 


360.752 




34.938 

*> 


285.854 


6.225 


9.443 


• 




From cyclical projection of U.S 


. Economy* 








44.064 






Vi l\ 1A 






39.832 






7.828 


... \ 




37.816 






8.023 


... V 




36.293, 






U 1A* 

is. joj 


I 




35.498 




t 


8.589 






35.437 






U <7< 

(S.J IJ 






35.189 






u *0 

R.jjJ 




34.531 






U 7 i i " 
IS. /44 






34.081 






V.U jU 






34.056 






8.994 






From low trend projection of U.S. Economy 




297.482 




44.195 


265.355 


" 6.271 


8.078 


297.938 4 




40.365 


263.278 


6.160 


8.061 


300.454 




38.312 


262.496 


6.714 


8.249 


304.875 




36.762 


261.861 


7 170 


8.377 


310.119 




35.744 ■ 


262.492 


7.091 


8.469 


316.106** 




35.041 


263.630 


6.904 


8.566 


324.209 




34.707 


265.784 i 


6.769 


8.728 


333.390 




34.536 


268.626 ' 1 


6.756 


8.929 • 


343.008 




34.399 


272.4JI . K 


6.756 


9.098 


351.545 




34.133 


277.22* 


6.615 


9.196 



1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 " 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 Ql 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 4 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 \. 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86, 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

19X3-84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 , ! 

1988- 89 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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' Table F-6,— Constant dollar economic variables used to project expenditure series'— Cont. 

(1978-79 dollars) 







GSL9 J 


GICV9* 


BS&L 4 


RMAAAGSLNS9' 


YPCAP9 4 






(State & loctl 


(Public 


(Stated local 


(Yield on 


(Personal Income 




School 


expenditures, 


construction, . 


obligations, 


state and local • 


per capita. 




• year 


In billions) 


in billions) 


in billions) 


bonds) 


In thousands) 








From hl|h (rend projection ofU.S. Economy 




1979-80 . 




192.467 


44.191 


265.649 


6.252 


8.081 


1980-81 . 




208.880 


40.356 


264.470 


6.014 


8.089 


l98|-82 . 




229.013 


38.389 


265.410 


6.393 


8.329 


1982-83 . 




253.788 


37.027 


266.665^ 


6.740 . 


8.531 


•1983-84 




280.290 


36.244v 


269.270* 


. cy4i4 


8.681 


1984-85 




309.194 


35.780 * 


272.669, 


6.382 


8.822 


1985-86 




342:875 


* 35.671 


276.947 


6.160 


f 9.036 


1986-87 




'3817106 


35.706 


281.982 


6.076' 


9.296 


1987-88 




423.928 


35.786 


2.88.0 IQ 


5.981 


9.523 


1988-89 




468.502 


35.747 


295.044 


* 5.800 


9.681 








*% 









'PorcachscricsthcmonthlydatawcrcjaVcrugcdonaJuly-to June 'Yield on AAA State and local government bonds (general 
basis to correspond with the schoofycar. - ' obligations). 

•\Siatc and lojcal government purchases of goods and services. x "Personal income per capita. ' ■ 

*Ncw public construction pul-in-placc by all levels of government. 

estate and local government obligations outstanding. SOU RCII: Historical and projected tiata were obtained from Data 

Resources. Inc. Is, U.S. Macroeconomic Model. 
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■ •. J , Table F-7.— Constant dollar weights' 

~ ; . : — : : r ; 

Composite 

s « h o°l 8 <80% rent, 20% fee) 

( yw K™t Fuel «nd utjllgej Food 

'974-75 12668 p 1 .4045 1.2943 1.3268 

1975- 76... 1.2030 1.2748 1.2174 12462 

1976- 77 ....5. 1.1383 , 1.1622 1. 1431 L2059 

•977-78 1.0701 1.0673 1.0695 \ II 152 



•U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTINQ OrrtCEt 196 l-0-?2?- 106/1 522 
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